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CHAPTER XLI.—THE RESCUE. 


WE left Ralph Leslie at Penang, 
ina reaction of anxieties after his 
first relief. It was no easy mat- 
ter the getting a cast on board ship 
to the Sumatra coast, and even 
chartering a craft on his own ac- 
count was more than a question of 
time and money. The mongrel 
skippers in these seas had a whole- 
some dread of a -neighbourhood 
where pirates are wont to be as 
common as lighthouses are rare. 
The ‘Sir Stamford Scraper’ was 
still under repair, and the master 
declined the responsibility of doing 
more than detaching a veteran of 
the crew to accompany Mr Leslie 
as pilot. It really seemed that he 
was likely to be indefinitely leg- 
bound, in which case he must have 
fretted himself off with a fever or 
a liver complaint—when fortune 
very seasonably befriended him. 

H.M.S. Severn, a big composite 
gun-vessel, carrying four heavy 
breech-loading guns, with a couple 
of Gardner machine-guns to boot, 
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was signalled, and soon steamed 
into the port. Naturally the cap 
tain was invited to dine at Govern- 
ment House, and there Leslie met 
him. It immediately occurred to 
our friend that all his ends would 
be more than answered if he could 
only take the Severn to Sanga. 
He had-spoken on the subject to the 
Governor, who doubted whether 
the business could be managed, but 
was very willing to help it forward. 
But when they broached the affair 
to Captain MacDonald after the 
claret had been circulating, he 
made no difficulties; quite the 
contrary. As it chanced, he had 
met Moray and his daughter in 
London ; a Celt himself, his heart 
warmed to a Highlander in diffi- 
culties, and, like the Malay chiefs, 
his chivalry was enlisted on behalf 
of a fair maiden in distress. He 
was a strong-willed officer besides, 
with influence at the Admiralty ; 
and moreover, he fancied the idea 
of a flying trip to Sumatra, with 
L 
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an off-chance of a little fighting 
thrown in. 

‘« Sumatra lies beyond my roving 
commission,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I can- 
not act without definite orders. 
The admiral on the station is at 
sea with the squadron— Heaven 
only knows where !—and I can’t 
communicate with him. But I'll 
tell you what I'll do. T’ll send 
a telegram off to the Admiralty, 
asking leave and pleading urgency. 
I don’t doubt I shall get leave; 
but to make matters doubly sure, 
perhaps the Governor will back me 
up with the Foreign Office.”’ 

The Governor was agreeable, 
and Leslie said, moreover, that 
Moray had a nephew, an active 
M.P., who would undertake to 
focus the influence of the President 
of the Council on the affair. 

‘¢ Then I think we may consider 
it as good as settled,’ exclaimed 
the gallant skipper, rubbing his 
hands. ‘‘I shall be ready to heave 
up the anchor at a moment’s no- 
tice, and, Mr Leslie, you had better 
bring your traps on board.”’ 

So, to cut the story short, the 
three télegrams were despatched ; 
the answers were altogether satis- 
factory, and the Severn spread her 
canvas to a favouring breeze, while 
the stokers and auxiliary screw 
lent a second set of wings to her 
flight. She had sighted the vol- 
canic peaks behind Sanga, looming 
like light-grey clouds on the 
southern horizon. Gradually the 
forests had been seen, rising slowly 
out of the sea; and then they 
could distinguish through the 
glasses the verdant patches of 
clearing on the slopes behind 
the black shore-belt of the man- 
groves. It struck them as singular 
that there was something looking 
like a haze of smoke just where, 
according to the charts, should be 
the mouth of the Sanga river. 

‘<It seems as if they had been 
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burning forest,’’ remarked Captain 
MacDonald, passing the telescope 
to his first lieutenant. 

‘It’s a forest-fire, and a big one 
too, sure enough, sir,’ returned 
that officer, after a long steady 
gaze. ‘Strange that they should 
be burning forest, too, and to that 
extent, and at this time, if that be 
the river that leads to the settle- 
ment.”’ 

Leslie, who was standing at the 
captain’s elbow, took the alarm at 
once. In the excitement of his 
approach to the girl he loved so 
dearly, his apprehensions were 
ready to forebode the worst. Yet 
he dropped the glass he had seized, 
as a hail came down from the 
crosstrees, 

‘A fleet of boats standing east- 
ward under the shore, three points 
away on the lee bow.”’ 

In a minute or so Leslie, with 
much resolution, though with little 
grace or dexterity, had accom- 
plished his first ascent ‘on board 
ship, and was holding on somehow 
to the stays by the side of the 
look-out man in the main-top. 
The captain, sympathising with 
the natural anxiety of his friend 
and passenger, had put his dignity 
in his pocket, and followed. Leslie, 
by something like an intuition, had 
more than a glimmering of the 
truth; but the captain shook his 
head when it was proposed that 
he should overhaul those flying 
prahus. 

‘‘They may be from Sanga, or 
they may be on ‘peaceful business ; 
and very possibly they are. If we 
overhauled them, they would run 
into shallow water; and it would 
be more than my commission is 
worth to attack them, without 
knowing how the land lies. You 
are making yourself needlessly un- 
easy, believe me, my dear fellow; 
and in any case, the only thing to 
be done is to drive hard ahead and 
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communicate with the settlement. 
Then if we find that those gentry 
ought to be overhauled for any 
reason, rely upon it I shall be 
alongside of them in no time.” 

Ralph saw the reason of the 
thing, and was forced to be con- 
‘tent. Fresh fuel was heaped on 
the furnaces; and the Severn, 
bending over, cut through the 
waves at a pace that would have 
contented any one but a _ half- 
frenzied lover. 

But like the Hebrew watchman 
who saw the swift messengers, the 
look-out man in the Severn had 
his work cut out for him. 

‘‘A boat crossing the bar,’’ was 
the next announcement from on 
high; ‘‘another’’—‘‘four’’—*‘six”’ 
—‘‘thirteen.”’ 

‘“‘A second flotilla,’’? exclaimed 
the captain; ‘‘the plot thickens. 
But I shall speak to those latter 
gentry at any rate, Mr. Leslie; and 
in fifty minutes or so at the out- 
side, 1 hope your mind may be set 
at rest.”’ 

This squadron at all events was 
friendly. It made no attempt to 
escape her Majesty’s war-ship. On 
the contrary, one of the biggest of 
the prahus was rapidly rowed to- 
wards the Severn; and ere long, 
and standing out on the lofty 
prow, Ralph _ distinguished the 
figure of his uncle. A _ strange 
meeting in such circumstances, 
in those tropical seas! The ship 
* furled her upper canvas and re- 
versed her engines; the prahu 
was swept adroitly alongside, and 
Moray, seizing the _ side-ropes, 
swung himself up upon the deck. 

Each fibre in his nerves was 
throbbing ; he stood there like the 
high-mettled racer, among the score 
of competitors eager for the start, 
with self-control as a rider, reining 
him in. He first grasped his 
nephew’s hand, and exclaimed, 
“The captain?” Leslie, only too 
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ready to take the alarm, had no 
time to speak, for Captain Mac- 
Donald stepped forward, courteous 
but silent. He saw that seconds 
were precious, and that it was for 
the Resident at Sanga to speak. 
The father told his tale in few 
words; but before he had well 
finished, the order had been given 
to change the course of the Severn. 
Then there was leisure to listen to 
a more detailed account of events, 
as each yard of canvas that had 
been reefed was spread again to 
the light breeze; while engineers 
and stokers, thrilling in sympathy, 
were feeding the furnaces and 
poking the fires. The fact had 
somehow speedily got wind that 
the beautiful daughter of their 
stout old countryman was being 
carried away by those ruffianly 
Malays, who were melting out of 
sight on the eastern horizon; and 
each British seaman felt a personal 
longing to bring the rascally ravish- 
ers to book. 

Captain MacDonald, when his 
own kind-hearted curiosity was 
satisfied, with the tact and sym- 
pathy of a gentleman, left the 
uncle and nephew to themselves. 
His delicacy, if not misplaced, was 
needless, ‘Their minds were pre- 
occupied with one terrible idea: 
they said nothing that all the 
world might not have heard. At 
all events, they might be pretty 
easy upon one point: the Severn 
was swiftly overhauling the flying 
squadron ; in a couple of hours at 
the utmost she would have it under 
her guns. What might hengee 
then, Heaven only could tell. Old 
Malay mariners, who had come 
aboard with Moray, declared that 
all along that coast the mangrove 
jungle was imyervious—that there 
was no possibility of the enemy 
beaching their boats and beating a 
retreat by land. But, on the other 
hand, the sea shallowed so grad- 
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ually—though they did not profess 
to report accurate soundings—that 
it was very possible the piratical 
squadron might keep beyond reach 
of the corvette. 

So it proved. The Severn cut 
off the retreat, as it would have 
taken its natural course round a 
jutting sand-spit: the Malay squad- 
ron was baffled and embayed, but 
at the same time it brought to in 
comparative safety. Captain Mac- 
Donald, though in the habit of qct- 
ing for himself, called a war-coun- 
cil on his quarter-deck under these 
critical circumstances. Or rather, 
he consulted his two civilian pas- 
sengers, who had all that was most 
dear in their lives at stake. 

‘‘In other circumstances, I 
should cannonade the scoundrels,”’ 
said the captain, ‘‘and then pipe 
away the boats’ crews and send 
them to attack under cover of the 
guns. But——” 

‘*For God’s sake, don’t use the 
guns, Captain: MacDonald!” ex- 
claimed the unfortunate father. 
_ Then, recollecting himself, he added 
with an effort, “‘And yet you must 
do your duty.”’ 

‘‘They have sacked an English 
settlement,’ returned the captain. 
‘and doubtless it is my duty to 
attack at any cost, and to use all 
available means. Well,—— it all, 
duty must go to the wall for once. 
We must attack, I suppose; but 
whatever it may cost the ship’s 
company, I won’t run the chance 
of harming a hair of your daughter’s 
head. We might blockade them, 
to be sure, barring changes in the 
weather, and possibly bring them 
to terms; and yet I greatly doubt 
whether under the circumstances, 
anything would justify me in let- 
ting them go free.”’ 

Moray hesitated for a moment; 
then spoke with determination— 

‘*No British officer could do so; 
and were I weak enough and base 


enough to make such a request to 
you, in your place I could only 
refuse. But I know those Malays, 
and if you reduce them to despair 
by blockading, with the choice be- 
tween surrender and starvation, 


they are capable of devising any . 


revenge on their captives. There 
is but one thing to be done, and 
we must leave the consequences to 
a merciful God. If you are willing 
to send your boats to the attack, 
get to work without wasting a mo- 
ment. And God knows how bit- 
terly I regret that, on our account, 
your brave fellows should have to 
fight under any disadvantage.’ 

‘« Chances of war and of the ser- 
vice, my dear sir. I answer for 
them, that not a man will waste 
a thought upon that. I am only 
sorry that duty compels me to re- 
main on board, and that I must 
hand over the honour and the glory 
of the rescue to my first lieutenant.” 

His first lieutenant was far from 
sharing his regrets. Scarcely had 
the boatswain’s whistle resounded 
along the decks, than the boats 
were swinging from the davits, 
and balancing themselves on the 
surface of the water. The crews 
had tumbled over the sides, the 
men had seized upon the oars, 
marines and supernumerary blue- 
jackets had stowed themselves 
away in their places, and ranging 
rapidly in line, or rather in cres- 
cent of battle, the little squadron 
swept swiftly towards the shore. 

The steam-launch led the way in 
the centre, carrying Leslie, Moray, 
and some of his Malays as passen- 
gers. The pirate flotilla at anchor 
in an irregular line, opened a heavy 
though desultory fire as the Eng- 
lish approached. Showers of bul- 
lets from antiquated rifles and 
muskets were mingled with flights 
of arrows. Gongs were violently 
beaten, wild war-cries resounded 
along the waves; there was evl- 
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dently no thought of surrender. 
The fire, although hot, was ill- 
directed, and comparatively little 
damage was done. Nevertheless 
Moray, though he still mastered 
himself with mighty efforts of self- 
control, winced as if he had been 
hit himself, when any of the blue- 
jackets or marines were wounded. 
They might have escaped had the 
corvette used her guns, and so it 
seemed to him that he was per- 
sonally responsible for each of those 
casualties. He only longed to be 
at close quarters with the enemy ; 
but, in the meantime, his attention 
and theirs was diverted. To his 
astonishment and disgust, he saw 
Leslie, who the moment before 
had been standing by his side, 
crouching under the gunwale of 
the launch, out of the way 
of danger. The sympathy of 
the rough seamen had suddenly 
changed to contempt; and now, 
indifferent to the bullets that came 
thicker and flew straighter, they 
were passing their rough jokes on 
the land-lubber whose nerves had 
fairly got the better of him. At 
the sight of his nephew’s cowardice, 
Moray almost forgot his daugther’s 
danger. He sprang forward to lay 
a hand on Leslie’s shoulder, and 
shook him savagely. 

‘«By the God who made us! I 
would rather know Grace was dead, 
than give her to a man who shows 
the white feather at-——”’ 

He stopped short before the 
sentence was finished. He scarcely 
knew his nephew’s face, distorted 
as it was by the intensity of sup- 
pressed passion. No Malay among 
those who kept his daughter a 
prisoner could have worn an ex- 
pression of more determined fero- 
city. The gentle-mannered poet 
seemed transformed, as _ turning 
round sharply and fiercely, he saw 
who had touched him, and said in 
hasty explanation— 


‘One of those stray bullets 
might hit me, and rob me of the 
chance of rescue or revenge.” 

And as Moray, exeited and pre- 
occupied as he was, shrank back 
at the unexpected display of pas- 
sion —Jack Venables, remembering 
what had passed at the interview 
in London, might have been less 
surprised—he recognised the depth - 
of the affection that was ready to © 
die under an indelible stain, rather 
than play the 7é/ of a looker-on in 
the hand-to-hand struggle that was 
approaching. 

There was little time for Leslie’s 
limbs to get crgmped in the undig- 
nified position to which he had re- 
signed himself. The Malay war- 
shouts were answered with ringing 
cheers; the last volley from the 
enemy’s firearms was followed by 
some groans and a death-cry; and 
in another moment the boats were 
grappling themselves to the prahus. 
Then seamen and marines, who had 
reserved their fire, poured in point- 
blank volleys with deadly effect, 
and under cover of the confusion 
they were swarming up the sides, 
with cutlasses and bayonets flash- 
ing in the sunbeams. The lustre 
of the English weapons was speed- 
ily dimmed, for the Malays fought 
gallantly and desperately. But 
their irregular ferocity was in vain 
against the British dash and the 
British discipline. The fight was 
bloody, but it was soon over; the 
prahus that had been directly 
attacked were carried, the defend- 
ers being either cut down at their 
posts or throwing themselves into 
the water and striking out for the 
others. And when the flag of the 
pirate chief was hauled down, and 
his galley was seen to be in the 
hands of the white men, there was 
a general sauve gui peut from the 
rest of the fleet. Brave as the 
Malays were, they bowed to the 
force of circumstances; and they 
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had a wholesome terror of the guns 
of the big ship, which had not as 
yet been brought into action. As 
they could not save their boats, 
they tried to save themselves ; and 
the glowing surface of the sea was 
sparkling in a driving spray of 
diamonds, where innumerable heads 
and shoulders were seen striking 
out for the shore. 

The struggle had been brief, and 
no Englishman hung back in it; 
but Leslie had been to the front 
in it from the first, among scores 
of other brave men. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, don’t be so 
foolhardy, Mr Lestie?”’ the first 
lieutenant had found time to shout 
in a ear that was absolutely 
deaf to the well-meant expostula- 
tion. 

‘‘Hech, sir, div ye see hoo the 
deevil fechts !’’ ejaculated a country- 
man of his own, complacently, as 
he paused to breathe himself, and 
to wipe his brow, between the 
mighty strokes he was laying on 
the Malays. 

Indifferent alike to praise and 
prudence, Leslie flung himself into 
the foremost of the mé/eé, forcing 
his way towards the barbarian who 
seemed to be the leader. The bar- 
baric warrior was a powerful man, 
who might have made one and a 
half of Miss Moray’s lover. He 
honoured his assailant with a 
downright sword-cut, that should 
have ‘‘cleft him to the chine,’”’ to 
borrow the language of the chronic- 
lers of the middle age, had not 
a sailor seasonably interposed a 
cutlass, when the blow glanced, 
merely bruising a shoulder, and 
ere the Malay could recover his 
weapon, the poet had run him 
through the body. How little he 
thought, when he had been “‘ moon- 
ing’’ and dreaming at Glenconan, 
that he would ever have so dra- 
matic an opportunity of proving 
his devotion to his lady! 


But was the lady safe? that 
was the next question; and a 
question neither the father nor the 
lover almost dared to ask. The Ma- 
lays cut down, driven overboard, or 
secured, the next business was to 
search the boat—no very difficult 
matter. There was only one pos- 
sible place of concealment in the 
half-decked craft ; but the hatches 
were strong, and lashed down with 
bamboo cordage. There was a call 
for cutlasses to sever the cords, 
and the very embarrassment of 
eager volunteers delayed the busi- 
ness. As we cannot depict the 
spasm of agonising expectation, as 
father and lover burst from the 
sunshine into the blackness of the 
little cabin, so we must drop a veil 
over the scene that followed, when 
the seamen, delicately surging back, 
dropped a mat over the family re- 
union. Grace was there, and Grace 
was safe; quit from the horrors 
and the fears and hopes of her 
last twenty-four hours’ experiences. 

‘‘Her pluck does her some 
credit, does is not?”’ said Moray 
proudly, when he presented her 
to Captain MacDonald above the 
gangway of the Severn, as pale as 
she seemed calm, but none the less 
pretty for her pallor. <‘‘ Not that 
there is much to choose between 
the two in that respect,’’ as he 
turned round beamingly towards 
Leslie, who followed them. ‘‘ Lucky 
dog !’’ was the gallant captain’s 
inward comment, as he received 
Miss Moray’s effusions of heart- 
felt gratitude, only regretting that 
this prize of love had been already 
appropriated by its salvor. And 
‘lucky dog!’’ was the sentiment 
that in various language was re- 
echoed by the ship’s company, from 
the wardroom officers to the pow- 
der-monkeys ; and so closed that 
episode of nautical romance, which 
will long be spun in yarns round 
the Severn’s galley fires. 
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CHAPTER XLIII.—MARRIED IN HASTE, 


The telegrams requesting the 
despatch of the Severn to Sanga 
had thrown Mr Venables into ex- 
treme perturbation and excitement. 
That bit of business off his hands, 
he was doomed to the suspense he 
detested. Communications between 
Sanga and the Straits were so pre- 
carious, that he might hear nothing 
more for any number of weeks. 
Meantime his friends might be 
massacred, and he could do noth- 
ing to help them. That last re- 
flection was so much to the point 
that it might have reconciled a 
less impulsive young gentleman 
to resignation and the exercise 
of patience. But to the warm- 
hearted Jack such inaction was 
out of the question; he felt that 
it was incumbent upon him to be 
up and doing. So, silencing the 


whispers of hard common-sense, 
and having made up his mind on 
the subject, he thought it would 
be a satisfaction to consult some 


one. Acknowledging his weak- 
ness, he did not care to turn either 
to Lord Wrekin or to one of the 
Government Whips, or even to his 
stanch friend and patron, Lord 
Wrekin’s brother. Of all people 
in the world, he chose Miss Win- 
stanley for his adviser; though, 
indeed, they had been in the habit 
lately of laying their heads to- 
gether on most occasions. 

Julia heard all he had to say; 
but it struck him she was some- 
what less sympathetic than usual. 
She objected very sensibly that he 
could do no possible good, as he 
must reach Sanga long after every- 
thing had been settled. As Jack 
could only plead sentiment for 
his plan, he was less persuasive 
than usual; but we may suspect 
that Miss Winstanley attributed his 
embarrassment to a different cause. 


‘© You see, Leslie saved my life,”’ 
he wound pp. _ ‘‘I vowed and felt 
undying gratitude, and I can’t bear 
to think of his possibly perishing, 
without my stirring a finger to 
help him.”’ 

‘*It seems to me you already 
discharged great part of the debt, 
when you so generously résigned 
the girl you were both in love 
with,’’ said Miss Winstanley, drily. 
‘¢ Besides,’’ she repeated very per- 
tinently, ‘‘though you well know 
how grieved I should be were any- 
thing to happen either to Grace or 
Mr Leslie, you must feel that your 
going to Sumatra would be worse 
than idle in the circumstances.”’ 

‘¢T fear that is true; still going 
would be a relief to my mind, and 
I should always feel that at least 
I had acknowledged my debt, 
which is the next best thing to 
being able to discharge it. And 
after all, the Severn may have 
been in time to save them; and 
think what a pleasure it would be 
to be there to congratulate them on 
their escape. Though, if Leslie got 
out in time for any fighting, if he 
has not fallen in the engagement it 
will be no fault of his. You may 
take my word for that, Julia.” 

‘¢My name is Miss Winstanley, 
Mr Venables, and no doubt it 
would be a pleasure to console 
your cousin.”’ 

Hardly had the words been 
spoken, than Julia was_ heartily 
ashamed of them, and she saw, 
besides, to her infinite confusion, 
that she had betrayed herself. 
Jack looked at her steadily, till 
her eyes sank beneath his gaze; 
then he spoke very deliberately, 
but with more diffidence than was 
usual with him. / 

‘¢I might remind you, A/iss Win- 
stanley,’’ and he laid an ironical 
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emphasis on her name, ‘that it 
was you who confirmed me in my 
good resolution of giving up my 
cousin when I could not help it. 
The sacrifice was all the easier, 
that I knew in my heart she had 
never cared for me,—never cared 
for me, that is to say, as she cared 
for Ralph Leslie. And knowing 
that, though I shall never lose my 
affection for her, I was long ago 
as effectively cured of my passion 
as any man need desire to be.’ 

Jack watched the effect of his 
speech, and saw the lady bright- 
ening through her blushes, which 
turned suspicion into something 
like assurance. ‘‘ Shall Isay some- 
thing more, now I am in course 
of confession? Shall I tell you 
how another idol made that fancy 
fade ?” . 

Jack was very near saying some- 
thing of those signs of jealousy he 
had detected, but he discreetly 
checked himself. Then, as Julia’s 
silence carried conviction to his 
mind, he recovered all his natural 
audacity, and, like the Malays 
charging home upon Sanga, he 
went at the feeble defences with 
a rush. 

‘‘What is the use of beating 
about the bushes? You are far 
too quick not to have understood 
my feelings long ago. I love 
Grace Moray as a cousin; but I 
would adore you as a wife, if 
you will only say the word, and 
give me the permission. Why did 
I come to you now, in place of 
going to consult with your father, 
but because I would have you the 
mistress of my actions, as you 
have long been the object of my 
thoughts—Julia! ”’ 

Still the young lady said nothing ; 
but this time she did not object to 
the use of her Christian name. So 
Jack stole an arm round her waist, 
and drew her to his side, softly un- 
resisting. In his anxiety for the 


answer, no doubt, he Mid his cheek 
to hers. The answer, when it did 
come, seemed quite satisfactory, 
though it was merely, ‘‘ And yet 
you mean to leave me?”’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’’ exclaimed 
Jack, in an exuberance of spirits, 
seizing her in his arms, and cutti 
short any further speech by a short 
and summary process. ‘‘ Not a bit 
of it,’’ he went on, when he had 
time to take breath. ‘*‘ You know 
I pride myself on my inspirations, 
and I have a happy inspiration now.’ 

‘‘And what may that be?” 
asked Julia, blushingly rearrang- 
ing her hair. 

‘‘Simply that we should get 
married to-morrow or next day, 
have our honeymoon on board the 
steamer, and make our wedding- 
trip to Sumatra.” 

‘*What nonsense!’’ exclaimed 
Julia, very naturally. She seemed 
now to take the necessary pre- 
liminaries to a wedding-trip for 
granted, and the marriage as 
merely a question of time. 

‘¢ Nonsense, dearest ! not at all,” 
exclaimed Jack, briskly. Then he 
went on more seriously, ‘‘1 must 
start for Sumatra at once: my 
feelings are not to be reasoned 
with; and I am sure you will not 
attempt it. I know that my—I 
mean our—future peace depends 
on it. But you like the Morays 
nearly as much as I do, and why 
in the world should we not go and 
see after them together? I shall 
look on our: marriage as such a 
blessed omen, that I begin to be- 
lieve already we shall find them 
all safe and sound. And what.a 
place for our honeymooning the 
Spice Islands will be! While, if 
the worst should have happened, 
I shall have you by my side; and 
Heaven only knows how I should 
need your companionship in that 
case.’’ 

‘‘That might be a reason,” 
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sighed Julia, softly. «If it were 
anyways possible,” she added, as 
a saving clause. 

But when Jack and Julia did 
lay their heads together, meta- 
phorically and literally, they were 
just the pair to overcome apparent 
impossibilities. Mr. Winstanley, 
though somewhat surprised, was 
far from objecting to the match; 
and on second thoughts he rather 
fancied the idea of carrying it 
through speedily and unconven- 
tionally. It is to be feared that 
his wife’s first indignant protests 
rather helped to overrule his hesi- 
tation; and Julia found means of 
managing her mother. Possibly 
Mrs Winstanley may have thought 
—although there she wronged her 
daughter—that the young lady 
might have been persuaded to 
elope, and she may have deemed 
that a sensation was preferable to 
a scandal. And if an immediate 
wedding were once decided upon, 
as Julia pointed out, it must neces- 
sarily be of the quietest, seeing 
that the fate of so many of ‘‘ dear 
Jack’s’’ near relatives was some- 
thing more than uncertain. At 
all events, it is a fact, and an 
incontestable proof of the energy 
of Jack’s character, though it may 
seem to violate the credibilities of 
orthodox fiction, that within a 
week the settlements were. signed, 
and Mr Venables and his bride 
were before the altar. The father 
of the bridegroom, with efficient 
‘* only assistance,’’ tied the knot ; a 
couple of the bridegroom’s sisters, 
and as many of the bride’s cousins, 
officiated as bridesmaids; and 
though the wedding-breakfast was 
a quiet and rather melancholy 
meal, all things were done de- 
cently and in order. 

** You area very fortunate man, 


Mr Jack, though it is I who tell 
you so,’’ said Winstanley. ‘‘ Had 
any one said that Julia would 
sacrifice a trousseau and consent 
to be smuggled away in a hole 
and-corner ceremony, I should 
have set him down for a lunatic. 
Believe an old man of the world, 
that my girl must be passionately 
in love with you, and the fault 
will be yours if she does not make 
you happy.” 

And, apropos to happiness, the 
bride had had a happy thought of 
her own, when the bridegroom was 
bustling through the innumerable 
preparations. 

‘¢ T have been thinking, dear, of 
aman we might take out with us 
to Sanga.”’ 

‘¢Well, as you please, darling,’’ 
said Jack, doubtfully. ‘*I don’t 
think any fellow we could engage 
would be of much use to us. We 
can always pick up a native in the 
East—a salamander, who would be 
suitable to the climate.’’ 

‘‘T was thinking of a. Scotch- 
man, not a salamander.”’ 

‘‘My dear Julia!’”-—and there 
was already a touch of marital 
authority in the ejaculation, though 
Jack did gulp down the ‘‘are you 
mad ?”’ which was to follow. 

The intonation did not escape 
the sensitive ears of the lady; but 
she only smiled and said, ‘‘ Donald 
Ross.”’ 

‘¢The very thing!’’ exclaimed 
Jack, enthusiastically. ‘‘By Jove, 
Julia ! what a head—what a heart 
you have! I. suppose you can 
manage to square things with his 
master; so I shall despatch a 
telegram this very moment, and 
we can send Mr Ross his march- 
ing orders by the evening’s post. 
My word for it, he will lose no 
time in getting ready.”’ 
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CHAPTER XLIII.-—-MARRIED AT LEISURE. 


The Severn, after a week passed 
at Sanga, had steamed back to 
Penang. For a week the manag- 
ing director had entertained the 
saviour of his daughter with all 
the hospitality of which the cir- 
cumstances admitted. It was little 
that the Residency had been sacked 
and wrecked ; they picnicked pleas- 
antly enough in the open. There 
were sad casualities to deplore, 
though chiefly among the natives ; 
but the dead had been burned with 
their dwellings or buried out of 
sight. The gallant captain of the 
Severn found himself so comfort- 
able, that had things been different 
he might have extended his stay. 
But he was sincerely smitten with 
Miss Moray, who, although really 
grateful, seemed to have only 
eyes and ears for Mr Leslie; so 
that Captain MacDonald deemed 
it wise to remember the duty he 
owed to his admiral. And thus it 
came about that in a reasonably 
short space of time telegraphic in- 
formation was transmitted from 
the Straits of the onslaught on 
the Settlement and the punishment 
of the assaillants. And when the 
newly wedded pair arrived at Port 
Said, they found news awaiting 
them which set their minds at 
ease. Thenceforth the voyage was 
to be really a pleasure-trip, and 
they might give themselves over to 
rattraper any time they had lost 
in the way of billing and cooing. 
Thenceforward Donald Ross bright- 
ened up from the gloom that had 
made him almost a misanthrope ; 
and not only was he always ready 
to have ‘a crack”’ about the High 
lands with Mr and Mrs Venables, 
or any of the cabin passengers, but 
he contributed greatly to the cheer- 
fulness of the ship’s company for- 
ward. As for Jack, he was more 


and more delighted with Julia in 
her new characters of wife and 
constant companion, and congratu- 
lated himself hourly on his greatest 
stroke of good luck. As for Julia, 
she had been softened by the sweet- 
ening influences of the honeymoon, 
and hung upon her husband with 
shy caresses in a spring bloom of 
new-born graces ; and as the days 
glided by upon silken wings, they 
were both looking forward with 
growing delight to the surprise 
they were preparing for their 
friends in Sanga. 

‘¢Grace will give me a warmer 
welcome than on the memorable 
visit of mine to Glenconan,”’ said 
Julia; ‘‘all the more so that I 
have effectually relieved her of 
those most unwelcome attentions 
of yours, sir.”’ 

‘¢ Leslie will know, at least,’’ said 
Jack, disdainfully ignoring the in- 
sulting allusion, ‘‘ that if I did not 
turn up in the hour of their ex- 
tremity, it was the power and not 
the will that was wanting. And 
in thinking of their lives being 
safe, we have almost forgotten the 
salvage of their fortunes. Yet but 
a few months ago, how glad my 
uncle would have been to know 
that he might keep Glenconan, 
though at the cost of the rest of 
his fortune! Our budget of good 
news will be the best of wedding- 
gifts for that other marriage which 
ought to come off immediately.” 

And on their arrival at Penang, 
Jack’s proverbial good luck, still 
befriended them; for they would 
have felt the annoyances of an in- 
definite delay almost as deeply as 
Leslie had done. A commodious 
enough trader, bound for Saram- 
bang, was easily persuaded to di- 
verge by Sanga; and fruits and 
other sea luxuries were shipped in 
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profusion, that the sail might be 
made as agreeable as possible to 
the bride. 

Had the colonists needed occu- 
pation in the transports of their 
reunion and recovered happiness, 
they had plenty of it in the mean- 
time at Sanga. The Residency 
was to be reconstructed—an easy 
matter, where bamboos were as 
abundant as native labour. Beg- 
gared families had to be relieved ; 
widows were to be consoled and 
orphans to be cared for; and in 
these good works we need hardly 
say that Grace and her lover went 
hand in hand with the Resident. 
Matusin had come back, having 
saved himself narrowly after a 
stubborn resistance; and had been 
duly praised for his gallantry by 
his chief, with promises of rewards 
and advancement. Rafferty had 
recovered, of course, and seemed 
little the worse for that broken 
head of his, which came so na- 
turally to the ‘Tipperary man. 
And Mr Briggs had been rescued 
with Grace, having been knocked 
over at his post beside the fire- 
proof safe, and carried bound hand 
and foot on board the piratical 
prahu. It was the _ respectable 
Briggs, above all, whom the Resi- 
dent seemed most to delight to 
honour, though perhaps he felt a 
warmer personal regard for Mr 
Rafferty, who had so devotedly 
attached himself to the fortunes of 
his daughter. But in case of 
Briggs, he could appreciate the 
heroism, where a clerk-like and 
conscientious sense of duty had 
triumphed over the feeble flesh. 

So, on the whole, that population 
of many shades formed a happy and 
contented family: for semi-savages 
get over calamities and even be- 
Teavements, as severe flesh-wounds 
heal quickly with the wild creatures 
of the jungles. Especially as when 
in the present instance there was 
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a liberal application of plasters in 
the shape of kindness and cash. 

Yet, happily contented as they 
were, a sensation is a sensation; 
and there was general excitement 
when, one day at dawn, a Euro- 
pean trader in the offing was 
seen signalling for a boat and a 
pilot. 

‘¢ Had it been a fortnight later,”’ 
said Moray, ‘‘it might have been 
our new furniture from Penang: as 
it is, that is altogether out of the 
question. If it were not that dig- 
nity forbids, and that I have an 
appointment with Matusin more- 
over, I would go down and see the 
skipper disembark.”’ 

‘‘Dignity does not forbid me,”’ 
said Leslie, ‘‘nor you either, for 
that matter, Miss Resident: it 
won’t be very hot for an hour 
or two; suppose you order your 
palanquin.”’ 

Grace was only too willing. She 
would follow Leslie nowadays as 
Finette followed her. 

The palanquin was halted beneath 
a clump of cocoa-palms; Grace got 
out, and guided by her cousin, 
sought shade still further out of 
the sun, where for a few minutes, 
as was very much the fashion with 
them, they forgot about the visitors 
and all the world besides. It was 
the sound of voices, borne through 
the still air, that roused them. A 
boat was pulling swiftly towards 
the shore: the ship was still lying 
off in the bay. Leslie negligently 
unslung a pair of race-glasses, and 
focussed them on the boat. All 
at once he uttered a tremendous 
ejaculation, and thrust the glasses 
into his companion’s hands. ‘ Look 
there, Grace !—and then tell me if 
we are waking or dreaming.’’ 

Grace looked, and gave a low 
cry of delight, as if she doubted 
the evidence of her senses, and yet 
was unwilling to awaken and be 
undeceived. And Finette, roused 
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from her slumber, came whimper- 
ing to her mistress’s side. 

‘*Well, what do you make of 
him ?”’ asked her lover, smiling. 

‘It cannot; and yet it must be. 
And if old Donald is in that boat 
off Sumatra, who can the people be 
on board that ship ?”’ 

‘* Jack Venables for one,’’ an- 
swered Leslie, confidently. 

But Grace now had only eyes for 
the boat. After all, as Leslie was 
delighted to remember, all she 
held most dear was with her in 
Sanga. And what she saw was 
an apparition unprecedented in 
these seas; the stalwart figure of 
her dear old friend, in complete 
Celtic costume. Hardly, perhaps, 
could Donald have given a greater 
proof of his affection, than in defy- 
ing the climate and its plagues, 
that his young mistress might 
be reminded of Glenconan. The 


broad Highland bonnet invited sun- 


stroke, as the unguarded legs were 
irresistibly tempting to the venom- 
ous swarms of mosquitoes and 
sand-flies. Donald, in spite of his 
overstrung feelings, slapped and 
suffered and swore; but his tor- 
mentors and sufferings were all for- 
gotten, when he saw ‘‘ Miss Grace”’ 
rushing down with outstretched 
hands towelcome him. He almost 
fell and fawned at his lady’s feet, 
as Finette, with her joyful whines, 
was leaping up and licking his 
face. 

It was a merry dinner that night 
at the Residency ; none the less so, 
perhaps, that there was an under- 
current of deep and earnest feeling. 
By way of fillip to its conviviality, 
Jack had communicated the good 
news of the unexpectedly favour- 
able prospects of the bank liqui- 
dation. According to all appear- 
ances, the assets Campbell had 
placed at the disposal of the liqui- 
dators had so far lightened the 
obligations of the shareholders 
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that there was no probability of 
further calls. .It was possible, op 
the contrary, that there might be 
a return of moneys. In any case, 
if Moray’s investment were swept 
away, he might leave an unencum- 
bered estate to his daughter. The 
most sensitive conscience might 
consider any early indiscretions as 
purged, and henceforward he was 
a free, and should be a happy, 
man. 

It was a merry dinner, but a 
merrier ceremony was soon to fol- 
low. Mrs Venables had declared 
that, much as she was enchanted 
with Sanga, it was indispensable 
that they should cut their visit 
short. And even the hospitable 
Moray had little to say when she 
gave him her reason for the de- 
cision. 

‘« Jack would start at a moment’s 
notice, and I was foolish enough to 
consent to come with him. But 
he has left everything at sixes and 
sevens: his chief in the lurch— 
irritated constituents — not that 
that greatly signifies in the circum- 
stances,—and speculations in the 
charge of my father, whose igno- 
rance of them aggravates his re- 
sponsibilities. No, my dear Mr 
Moray, we must go back very 
soon; otherwise I should always 
blame myself for any misfortunes 
that might happen.’’ 

Moray had nothing to object, 
and could only consent rather rue- 
fully. 

‘¢But before we go, I have a 
favour to ask, and I fancy you 
know what I mean.”’ 

‘* Demande toujours.” 

‘«« As we have come so far for so 
little, seeing we have found you all 


‘safe, we should wish to have the 


wedding happily over.’’ 

‘«The story of the fox who lost 
his own tail, Mrs Venables; and 
so I suppose it was in malice pre- 
pense you gave the chaplain of the 
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Settlement a passage from Penang. 
Well, what will be will be; and, 
for my own part, I see no reason 
for delay. You had best speak to 
Leslie on the subject, and I don’t 
doubt you will find him am@n- 
able.”’ 

Leslie so literally jumped at the 
suggestion, that he scarcely re- 
strained his expressions of delight 
at the approaching departure of the 
visitors, as Mrs Venables resent- 
fully remarked ; while Grace was 
too fondly proud to care to play the 
coquette ; and if less demonstrative 
than Ralph, she was to the full 
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as compliant. Though to him in- 
deed she was outspoken enough, 
and placed herself as generously at 
his disposal as any lover need have 
desired. 

‘*As you will have me, Ralph, 
you may take me when you will ; 
you have won the right to com- 
mand me a thousand time over,”’ 

And Ralph could have fallen 
down and worshipped; only he 
compromised by clasping her in his 
embrace; a ‘‘passage of arms” 
which had come so naturally to 
him of late, that there was noth- 
ing very novel in it either. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—Z’ZNVO/. 


To Leslie the circumstances of 
his wedding seemed the very irony 
of destiny. A quiet fellow natu- 
rally, of dreamy temperament and 
unobtrusive disposition, he would 
have liked to have taken Grace in 
a village church, with her father to 


give her away, and the clerk and 
a pew-duster for witnesses. And 
here he was to be one of the cen- 
tral figures in a sort of interna- 


tional ceremony, where, in the 
pomp of oriental display, a subject 
people were to make holiday. 

“You might have been much 
worse off, old fellow,’’ remarked 
Jack, consolingly. ‘*You might 
have been married at St George’s 
with a bishop to officiate, and a 
dozen of bridesmaids before a troop- 
ing of the fashions.”’ 

‘‘Thank you for reminding me 
of that,’' answered Leslie, grate- 
fully. ‘Trust you for always look- 
ing at things on their sunny side. 
Not that there is likely to be any 
lack of sunshine ; and seven in the 
morning for a marriage seems to 
be rather an uncanonical hour.” 

Considering the noise that was 
made in the Settlement, he might 
have been married much earlier, 


for all the sleep he got. The loyal 
subjects of the Sumatra Company 
had been wide-awake all night like 
the mosquitoes, blazing away blank 
charges from rusty firearms, and 
letting off all manner of native 
squibs and crackers. No one 
would have guessed that, only a 
few weeks before, the Settlement 
had been sacked by pirates. It 
seemed good policy to encourage 
the people in their rejoicings on so 
very exceptional an occasion; so 
Moray had been liberal of largesses, 
and had served out powder freely. 
And the Malays of the lower orders 
had plenty to look at, besides the 
unfamiliar spectacle of a Christian 
wedding, and the still less familiar 
sight of a beautiful and unveiled 
bride. The chiefs of the country, 
from the Sultan downwards, de- 
lighted to worship the rising sun 
and the power of the victorious 
English. The Sultan could hard- 
ly condescend so far as to attend 
the ceremony in person; but our 
old acquaintance, Pangaran Jaffir, 
brought presents in his name,— 
strings of orient pearls, and massive 
bracelets of gold and emerald. 
Many a minor chief came with his 
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train of followers, whom Moray 
received with the rough old High- 
land hospitality, finding them free 
quarters a/ fresco, with any quan- 
tity of food and drink by way of 
bedding and night-clothes. And 
there was Matusin, at the head of 
his household and the notables of 
Sanga, proud of the slash across 
his cheek, received from one of the 
piratical 2rises. There, among the 
Malays, was Donald Ross, in his 
tartans, dwarfing most of them by 
his height, broad shoulders and 
muscle, and looking as warlike as 
any. And by Denald’s side was the 
facetious Mr Rafferty, with whom 
the Highlander had sworn eternal 
brotherhood, since he learned how 
the Irishman had stood by Miss 
Grace. By the way, when every- 


body, whether with a claim or with- 
out one, was asking favours, Mr 
Rafferty had prepared a petition 
to Miss Moray. 

‘«By all means, Rafferty,’’ she 


had said, ‘‘I think I may promise 
before you ask. I am certain you 
will ask nothing unreasonable.” 

‘¢Unraisonable! and sure thin 
it is the most raisonable thing in 
life ; for it’s sad you would be were 
your wedding to be a sorrow to 
me.’”~ 

‘‘ Well, then, Rafferty, tell me 
what I can do for you.’’ 

‘‘Just this, Miss. Divil the 
drop of drink has passed my lips 
since the night thim vagabonds 
broke into the Risidency. I don’t 
rightly remimber how long I took 
the pledge for: and ’deed maybe 
it was the better for me, with my 
broken head. But I would like to 
be at liberty to get drunk to-mor- 
row, were it to happen so, with an 
aisy conscience ; and it would only 
be civil to Mr Ross if I were ready 
to take a drop with him.” 

Grace laughed, though she felt 
the request and the consequent re- 
sponsibility to be embarrassing. 
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‘‘Take the drop with Donald, 
by all means, Rafferty; and as for 
the rest I leave it to you. I am 
sureethat, on that day of all others, 
you would not wish to make me 
ashamed of one of the best of my 
friéhds.”’ 

Whereupon Rafferty had scratch- 
ed his head and thanked her, though 
only half satisfied. He was bound 
to keep sober now, under any cir- 
cumstances ; and it seemed to him 
that it was dishonouring so solemn 
an occasion. ‘‘ But, after all,” so 
he consoled himself, ‘‘ it was her. 
self that bid me do it ; and Heaven 
knows it will be by no wish of my 
own if I should be as well-behaved 
as any of thim water-drinking 
niggers.” 

So Mr Rafferty kept himself 
strictly sober; but otherwise the 
ceremony went off very well. Mr 
Venables proposed the health of 
the newly married couple in a neat 
and appropriate speech, and Leslie 
acknowledged all he owed to his 
friend in more effusive and touch- 
ing language than he dared have 
used had the déyeuner come off in 
a London dining-room. As for the 
bride, her eyes had filled with tears, 
and yet Mrs Venables was so far 
from feeling jealous that she shared 
Mrs Leslie’s emotion. Perhaps the 
feature of the proceedings was the 
Resident’s speech, in which he 
lauded to the skies both Briggs 
and Rafferty. Briggs broke down, 
as was only natural, in an almost 
inarticulate attempt at acknow- 
ledgment ; and even the Irishman, 
for once, was covered with confu- 
sion, and rejoiced that his humble 
position sealed his lips. He con- 
tented himself with dealing Donald 
Ross, who was sitting next to 
him and cheering vociferously, a 
friendly blow in the ribs with his 
elbow. 

Old shoes were scarce in the 
Settlement, since the population 
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wore sandals; but we need not 
say that having regard to the 
latitude and the produce of the 
country, there was no lack of rice 
tosend in showers after the pair 
when they embarked in a _ boat 
for the improvised bungalow in a 
clearing, where they were to pass 
the first days of the honeymoon. 
Heavenly as was the climate, ro- 
mantic as were the surroundings, 
and delightfully as the lovers were 
wrapped up in each other, they 
would not have been sorry to have 
returned from savagery to civili- 
sation, and to have exchanged the 
volcanic craters of the Sanga chain 
for the cloud-capped summits of 
Glenconan. Julia had taken it 
for granted that if Grace did not 
accompany her home—and, to tell 
the truth she could quite under- 
stand that each might prefer to 
have her husband to herself in the 
meantime—nevertheless she was 
sure to follow very speedily. But 
to that apparently natural ar- 
rangement an insurmountable ob- 
stacle was interposed. Moray, al- 
though again the unembarrassed 
master of his inheritance, and still 
sufficiently rich—although far less 
wealthy than he had been—de- 
clined altogether to resign his post. 
“TIT may die at Glenconan, and I 
trust I shall; but God has given 
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me a duty to discharge here in the 
meantime. I have life enough 
left, I believe, to settle ‘the Settle- 
ment’; nor do I intend to turn 
my back on the task till it is ac- 
complished. It was in the East 
I erred, and in the East I have 
the opportunity of atoning, at all 
events, for early errors.”’ 

From that firm decision there 
was no driving him; and his 
daughter and his son-in-law knew 
him too well to attempt doing so. 
But being infinitely happy in each 
other where they were, it was no 
great sacrifice to prolong their ex- 
ile; and Moray, being willing to 
concede something on his side, had 
the grace to acquiesce in the sacri- 
fice. ‘‘ Everything comes to those 
who wait,’’ he remarked to Mr 
Venables ; ‘‘ and when the nursery 
has to be furnished, they must 
furnish the nursery at Glen- 
conan !”’ 

As for Donald Ross, we need 
hardly say that he decided on pro- 
longing his leave of absence in- 
definitely, sending Mr Winstanley 
his dutiful respects and his demis- 
sion as head-keeper. Though in 
sticking to ‘‘ Miss Grace’’ and the 
fortunes of his former master, like 
his master he by no means gave up 
the expectation of being gathered 
to his fathers in his native glen. 
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THE IRISH DIFFICULTY : A DIALOGUE OF DREAMLAND. 





Persons. 


Mr, GLADSTONE. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU, 


ScenE.—Hawarden. A hot day. Mr. GLADSTONE ts discovered lying by 
the side of a tree which he has nearly felled, his axe by his side, and 


a copy of Horace in his hand. 
Gladstone (quotes )— 


“ Me truncus illapsus cerebro 
Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levasset, Mercurialium 
Custos virorum.” 


Am Ia mercurial man? Well, 
I don’t think the tree, when it 
does come down, will fall on this 
side. If it did, it would put me 
out of my misery. Horace seems 
to have had his tree very much on 
his brain; I have Parnell, which 
is worse. I am at my wits’ end 
to know what I shall do with that 
fellow. They call him ‘‘the un- 
crowned king of Ireland.”” I am 
afraid I have made a sad mess of 
it by enfranchising the democracy ; 
but I am tired to death. Mr. Bass 
is my truest supporter after all. 
‘*Bassum Threicia vincat amys- 
tide.’” [Opens a pint bottle of beer, 
gulps it and then sleeps. 

Enter the shade of Cardinal 
RICHELIEU. ] 

Who is this? A Church digni- 
tary in full canonicals! It can’t 
be the Archbishop of Westminster 
—I mean, Cardinal Manning, 
more legally. 

Richelieu. No; Mr. Gladstone. 
I am Cardinal Richelieu, Prime 
Minister of Louis the Thirteenth 
of France, very much at your 
service. I heard you were in 
trouble, and being a fellow-states- 
man, took French leave from Ely- 
sium to see if I could not give 
you some advice, founded on a long 
experience. 


Glad. How did you get to Ely- 
sium? I thought you were any- 
thing but a clerical character. 

Rich. I was a great and success- 
ful ruler of men; you,—well, you 
read the lessons very well in church. 
What have you done as a states- 
man? 

Glad. IJ helped Italy to become 
a nation; I gave back the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, and got the 
Powers to give her Thessaly, with 
ultimate hope of Macedonia, Epirus, 
Crete, and the other islands. 

Rich. Very well for Greece and 
Italy, But what about England— 
Great Britain, I should say? 


Glad. I reduced the duty on 
French wine 


Rich. A good thing for our wine- 
growers, but a pearl before swine. 
Your people don’t thank you for 
it, for they will not understand 
what wine is. By encouraging 
adulteration they demoralise our 
merchants. Why! You yourself 
drink Bass. 

Glad. Because Bass supports me 
both physically and politically. 

Rich. Greece, Italy, and France! 
Well, I grant you have done some- 
thing for them; but what have- 
you done for your own country? 

Glad. 1 have given votes to 
more than two millions of new 
electors. 

Rich. Votes are nothing more 
than ¢7go:—‘‘ stones,” not bread. 
Electors are ‘‘mostly fools,” as 
your Carlyle said. That applies 
to the old lot. As for the new, 
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many of them don’t know their 
right hand from their left, far less 
the difference between Liberals 
and Conservatives. Some cannot 
sign their names, but make a 
cross instead. 

Glad. You, as a Cardinal, ought 
not to object to the sign of the 
cross. The illiterate voter was 
the doing of the Tories. When 
I played against Beaconsfield, he 
had an ugly habit of trumping all 
my best cards; and he always 
made me play out my hand faster 
than I intended. Parnell stood 
by watching the game, guessing 
that the party which lost would 
apply to him for a loan, and only 
bent on lending at ruinous interest. 
I see Ais game, now I am cleaned 
out; but I fear I can’t play any 
more without his assistance. 

Rich. Why not stop? Parnell 
only wants to ruin both sides. 
Forswear cards, and put up with 
your losses. But truce to meta- 
phor. Has not Salisbury, who 
took Beaconsfield’s place, paid you 
' adelicate compliment by adopting 
in great measure your Eastern 
policy, and that without insulting 
either Austria or Turkey? You 
might now be satisfied with criti- 
cism, eschewing open opposition. 
Why not go up to the Lords, and 
repose on your laurels? 

Glad. I thought you seemed in- 
clined to deny me any. 

Rich. By no means. You have 
done something for Italy and 
Greece, and something, too, for 
' French trade—although that un- 
grateful nation still sticks to Pro- 
tection; and then you must have 
made yourself a favourite, or you 
would not have been callled ‘‘the 
People’s William” and ‘‘ the Grand 
Old Man.” But to my mind you 
have not yet proved that you have 
done much for Great Britain. 

Glad. But for Ireland surely.. 
I disestablished the Irish Church. 
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Rich. In such a manner as to 
please neither its friends nor its 
enemies. If English and Scotch 
bigotry could not allow you to 
establish as sister Churches the 
Catholic and Presbyterian bodies, 
you might have left that business 
alone. The Irish Church was no 
real grievance, as its revenues did 
not come out of the pockets of the 
people, but it served as a cry for 
the party of anarchy. I never 
heard but of one real grievance 
which Ireland had, which it shared 
with England, and that was the 
denial of civic rights to Roman 
Catholics; but even this, in the 
first instance, was a rough and 
ready measure of retaliation for 
rebellion. This grievance had been 
removed before your time by an 
Irishman of some note, Arthur 
Duke of Wellington, whom it is a 
shame to speak of in the same 
breath with Mr. Parnell, whose 
Irish origin certainly ought to be 
investigated, before he claims to 
speak in the name of Ireland. 

Glad. I guaranteed the tenants 
of Ireland against:the rapacity and 
tyranny of the landlords. 

Rich. Being a Frenchman, I can | 
only speak from general know- 
ledge about Ireland. From my 
experience .I should not say that 
landlords, as a class, were more 
rapacious and tyrannical than any 
other class of creditors. When 
debtors do not pay, creditors starve, 
if they have no other means of 
living; and starving people are 
apt to exact their dues to the 
uttermost farthing. If rich cred- 
itors remit their just debts, they 
establish a principle by which 
poorer creditors suffer. In an- 
cient times insolvent debtors be- 
came slaves. The fact that cer- 
tain people in Ireland cheated 
their landlords (I do not say they 
could always help it), gave you no 
right to fix rents arbitrarily; so 
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your interference with freedom of 
contract, and your favour to the 
Irish tenants, were a positive in- 
justice to the tenants of England 
and Scotland. 

Glad. The matter appears very 
simple at first sight, but the con- 
ditions complicate it. At first 
sight, the hiring of land to culti- 
vate it and live by it is like the 
hiring of a house or tenement to 
live in it—like the hiring of a 
horse to ride, or a carriage to be 
carried in. No one would suppose 
that, by more or less constant use, 
the house, or the horse, or the car- 
riage can become in any sense the 
property of the hirer. But the 
hiring of land to cultivate it is 
more like investing capital in build- 
ing a house on some one else’s land, 
and where the rack-rent principle 
prevails, without the protection of 
a ninety-nine years’ lease. The 
injustice of the Irish system till I 
remedied it, was that the landlord 
could turn the tenant out at any 
time when the rent was overdue, 
and confiscate his exhausted im- 
provements—that is, his capital— 
in some cases leaving him nothing 
to begin life again with. 

Rich. The remedy was in the 
tenant’s own hands. Why were 
they so imprudent as to hire land 
under such unfavourable condi- 
tions? Why not leave the land- 
lords to cultivate their own land 
as best they could, and go else- 
where to hire lands? Surely the 
Irish tenants were not in the posi- 
tion of serfs bound to the soil. 

Glad. Yes, they were—in their 
own imaginations at any rate; and 
the pure Celtic race are the most 
imaginative people under the sun. 
Imagination is the whole of their 
intellect, and does duty for logic 
and common-sense, and all the 
functions connected with them. 
They were bound to the soil on 
which they were born, by poverty, 
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and utter inability to emigrate, 
And then they were afflicted by — 
the monomania, that however much _ 
they multiplied—and they multiply 

like rabbits—they had a right to 

stay on the land on which they 

were born, not only the eldest 

son, according to the feudal theory 

of primogeniture, but every one of 
a prolific Irishwoman’s seven boys. 

They had no notion of colonising 

on a large scale, till the famine of 
1847 drove out a large number of 
them. Their priests discouraged 

emigration, because the priests, 

having no fixed incomes, lived by 

marriage-fees and the like —that 

is, by pushing population to its 

maximum, and making confusion 

worse confounded. So the people 

prefer death to emigration. 

Rich. Yes; the death. of their 
landlords. It was in a great mea- 
sure your fault. You are so fond 
of felling trees, that your fingers 
ever itch to be hacking at some 
existing institution. You rubbed 
your hands when you had cut 
down the Protestant Church, and 
thought you had accomplished a 
great athletic feat. Instead of 
that, as incumbents died out from 
parishes where the great majority 
was Catholic, you ought gradually 
to have substituted the Catholic 
priests; and to be fair, Presby- 
terian ministers where the majority 
was Presbyterian. Instead of do- 
ing that, you made the priests 
your enemies when you might 
have made them your friends. 
You alienated Ulster, as_ well 
as the Catholic provinces, and 
amongst the three classes of clergy 
you were left without a single 
friend. So you have no right to 
be surprised that the last election 
made a clean sweep of your sup- 
porters. 

Glad. But England and Scot- 
land would not let me manage the 
business otherwise. 
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Rich. under such circumstances, 
your sagacious predecessor, Lord 
Melbourne, could have said, ‘‘ Why 
not let things alone?’ That dis- 
establishment of the Church, as 
you managed it, did unmitigated 
mischief to Ireland. 

Glad. 1 am very sorry. But if 
I disestablish the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, will not that 
make it fair all round ? 

Rich. I consider your question 
irrelevant. We will confine our 
attention for the present to Ire- 
land. As things were, the Irish 
parson without parishioners was a 
kind of small squire, obliged to re- 
sidence, and making himself very 
useful in temporal matters. In 
many cases he was regretted by 
the priest, who lost in him an edu- 
cated companion, and in his. house 
and family circle a consolation for 
his lonely bachelorhood. Every 
parsonage was a little local centre 
of civilisation. Your measure 
helped the object of the agitators, 
which, after filling their own pock- 
ets with pence extracted from the 
poor by their abominable terror- 
ism, is to leave the Irish peas- 
antry to relapse into barbarism, 
perhaps cannibalism, after all the 
gentry have been chased out of 
the country. 

Glad. But I have a conscien- 
tious objection to ‘‘squarsons,’’ as 
the ‘Church Times’ calls them 

Rich. If you have been bitten 
by that fatuity of Puseyism, I 
must give up advising you. (It is 
neither Protestant nor Catholic. 
It has no roots, and only thrives 
on the fashionable folly of that 
vulgar plutocracy which has super- 
seded aristocracyin England. ‘The 
Church of England’s glory is in 
being an Erastian institution. 
Without State supremacy it has 
no raison @étre. ‘Though a Car- 
dinal, I was a_ statesman, and 
found it quite necessary in my 
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time to keep the Church-in her 
place—for the Church is feminine, 
and requires masculine control. 
When I was gone, that lump of 
vanity, Louis Quatorze, when his 
old age fell under the influence 
of the Jesuits and Madame de 
Maintenon, persecuted the Protes- 
tants, and stabbed to the heart the 
prosperity of France. She has 
never recovered it even to this 
day. You have done all you 
could to barbarise Ireland, and 
in all conscience she was barbarous 
enough before. 

Glad. | thought | did it for the 
best. 

Rich. So all say who make blun- 
ders that are more disastrous than 
any crimes. Good men, my dear 
Mr Gladstone—I mean those mark- 
edly known as such, men of skin- 
less consciences combined with 
utopian aspirations—are hardly 
ever fit to be rulers of mankind. 
For mankind is bad: your own 
religion tells you so, and if you 
believed it all round, you would 
clearly see it. Above all, mankind 
at large cannot be trusted. I 
heard of a statesman who gave 
his son one piece of advice on 
his deathbed—‘‘ Never say you 
are a reformer!’ I never did. 
Henri Quatre ‘never did, and 
he was perhaps our best king, 
—as a ruler, even better than 
St Louis, who was too good for 
this world. St Louis had at one 
time the chance of annexing Eng- 
land to France by siding with 
the malcontent barons, just as the 
French Plantagenets, represented 
by English Henry V. did after- 
wards for a short time annex 
France to England. But Henri 
Quatre did show he was a re- 
former in the practical sense by 
that saying recorded of him, that 
he should never be satisfied till 
every Frenchman had a fowl in 
his pot on Sundays. Henri Qua- 
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tre was not what good people call 
a good man, for his gallantries 
were notorious ; but he was a very 
good king, the best king probably 
since half-fabulous Charlemagne. 
Men have to be deceived to a 
certain extent even for their good. 
Our Church admits of pious frauds, 
sometimes in what I privately 
think questionable cases. But no 
pious fraud is so harmless as call- 
ing yourself a Conservative, and 
then trying to do all the good in 
your power to your country and 
your kind. Your habit of wearing 
your heart upon your sleeve, verily 
even on your shirt-sleeve when 
your coat is off, my dear sir, has 
gained you a certain popularity in 
England and Scotland, but failed 
in Ireland, because the Irish do not 
admire their own weaknesses in 
others; and it has done infinite 
mischief to your conduct both of 
home and foreign affairs. Let 
me advert for a moment to your 
foreign policy. You have earned 
the gratitute of Italy and Greece ; 
but in your zeal for freedom and 
oppressed nationalities, you have 
called Turkey names, and Austria 
at another time. Both these powers 
you might still use for good ends, 
if only they had short memories. 
You have abused the Pope in 
print, when his friendship would 
be invaluable to you in managing 
the Irish priests. You have told 
the Boers that you thought they 
were in the right, and let themscore 
a triumph over British arms. In 
Afghanistan and the Soudan your 
avowed moderation was only in- 
terpreted as weakness. I say no- 
thing about Gordon, which is too 
painful a subject. I forget—for 
not even ghosts know everything 
—whether it was Curran, or some 
one else, who gave his son another 
piece of dying advice: ‘‘ Be always 
ready with the pistol.”’ It was 
certainly a provocation to lawless- 
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ness as applied to individuals, and 
very Irish. But it was very good 
advice as applied to a great nation 
in a lawless world. Never attack 
without good cause,but be always 
ready to fight. Never retract or 
apologise, because you can never 
count on the generous interpreta- 
tion of an international adversary. 
When Lord Beaconsfield wanted 
to keep the Russians from enter- 
ing Constantinople, he placed the 
British fleet in front of it, and 
Russia drew in its horns—not pro- 
bably because the fleet could pre- 
vent the Russians from going into 
the city, but because they knew 
Austria was behind them. He 
wanted Austria then. But you 
could hardly have ventured on the 
same measure, because you had 
offended Austria. In these days 
of cheap newspapers, information 
penetrates every corner of the 
world, and a statesman can never 
be too cautious what he says. In 
these days of democracy the con- 
duct of public officers is judged, 
not according to the justice of the 
case, but success or failure. Varro, 
when he lost the battle of Canne, 
received the thanks of the Roman 
Senate, ‘‘ because he had not de- 
spaired of the Republic.’’ But 
that Republic was an aristocracy. 
Bazaine, after putting 18,000 Ger- 
mans hors de combat at Gravelotte, 
because he surrendered at Metz, 
and saved the French army, was 
condemned as a traitor by the 
French democracy, which was un- 
able to see, as he did, the hopeless- 
ness of further struggle. A few 
more mistakes, and the somewhat 
stolid British democracy will be 
ready to turn and rend ‘the 
people’s William.’’ As for the 
Irish democracy, which through all 
your career you have tried to curry 
favour with, even at the risk of the 
ruin of the empire, you know very 
well that you have been obliged to - 
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have even your peaceful English 
home guarded by armed police- 
men. 

Glad. There is much in what 
you say, Cardinal. But what on 
earth am I to do? 

Rich. Release your followers 
from their personal allegiance by 
accepting the next peerage the 
Queen offers you. 

Glad. But I am so accustomed 
to office that I could hardly live 
without it or the hope of it. 

Rich. Then take the Woods and 
Forests under Lord Salisbury. But 
remember that scientific forest-cul- 
ture demands that trees should be 
planted as well as cut down. 

Glad. Not a bad idea; but what 
title do you suggest ? 

Rich. The Earl of Flint—sym- 
bolical of your resolution to set 
your face as a flint against popular 
flattery. 

Glad. But suppose my majority 
of eighty insist on turning out Lord 
Salisbury, and oblige the Queen to 
make me Premier again, what am 
I to do with Parnell ? 

Rich. If I were Her Most Graci- 
ous Majesty, I would strain the 
Royal prerogative so far as to put 
Lord Hartington in your place, 
and leave him to deal with Parnell. 
Lord Hartington can hold his 
tongue, and as yet his hands are 
free. He would probably have 
a general support from the Con- 
servatives in the extreme peril of 
the nation. 

Glad. You are a wise man, wiser 
probably than any man of these 
degenerate days. What would 
you have done with Parnell ? 

Rich. That woodman’s axe of 
yours lying idle there, after work- 
ing your will on your innocent 
trees, would suggest an answer. I 
would long ago have chopped off 
Parnell’s head without waiting for 
a mandate from Louis Treize, or 
to consult the States-General, even 
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if I had had to do the ugly. job 
with my own hands. 

Glad. But that would have pro- 
duced an insurrection in Ireland. 

Rich. Not a bit of it. All Ire- 
land would have jumped for joy 
at being delivered from Parnell’s 
tyranny. Decisive action is never 
unpopular with the masses. When, 
in ancient Rome, Spurius Cassius 
and Spurius Mcelius were hurled 
from the Tarpeian rock for aspir- 
ing to tyranny, the Roman popu- 
lace clapped their hands at the 
overturning of their idols. When 
Walworth struck down Jack Cade, 
King Richard II. had only to tell 
the mob he would be their leader, 
and they followed him like sheep. 
Such drastic acts would have been 
impossible if universal suffrage had 
reigned in Rome or London, or 
unless, for the nonce, certain men 
had not had the courage to ignore 
it. Parnell and his gang have 
virtually declared war against 
England and equally against loyal 
Ireland, which you are too apt 
to forget. Then, perhaps, you 
would say they ought to be ac- 
knowledged as belligerents, and 
treated with all the honours of 
war. It has not come to that yet, 
but may come to that, if you allow 
them to gather strength, Nations 
give rebels belligerent rights when 
they can no longer help it. Until 
that time, they treat them as 
rebels. And by nipping rebellion 
in the bud, you prevent the horrors 
of war. As yet, Irish rebellions 
have not been dangerous, except 
to the loyal inhabitants of Ireland, 
—the more than ten righteous men 
in Sodom, whom you would lightly 
leave to the tender mercies of the 
fire and brimstone to which rebel- 
lious Ireland is doomed. The Irish 
Celts are a singular people, brave 
as lions in a good cause, but cow- 
ardly as hares in a bad one. They 
make the best possible soldiers and 
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policemen, because soldiers and 
policemen are subject to discipline. 
They are passionately attached to 
those who lead them with a true 
heart. As rebels, they have been 
always a failure. At the battle 
of the Boyne, the Irish ran away, 
and left the only serious resistance 
to their French auxiliaries. The 
last Irish rebellion, under Smith 
O’Brien, collapsed in a cabbage- 
garden, because his followers had 
found him out, as they will find 
out Parnell. 

Glad. You lived in earlier times 
than ours, Cardinal. Your man- 
ner of dealing with Parnell is now 
out of the range of practical poli- 
tics. Cannot we bribe his vanity 
with position, or his greed with 
money? Ihave sometimes wished 
to make him a bishop. More than 
one bishop of late, much decried as 
a heretic, never gave any further 
trouble or scandal to the orthodox, 
when once he had been inducted 
into his see. 

Rich. More formalities are to be 
gone through in making a bishop in 
these days than in mine. But you 
cannot bribe Parnell either with 
position or money, because if you 
did, he would be assassinated by the 
secret societies, and he knows it. 
He is at once a tyrant and a slave. 
If you had cut his head off, his 
party would have given you no 
further trouble, for it is like the 
pieuvre of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Toilers 
of the Sea’—cut the head through, 
and the limbs are paralysed. But 
since you can’t cut his head off, 
the only thing is simply to out- 
vote him; and then, if he kicks, 
hand him over to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. You have only to form 
an offensive and. defensive alliance 
with Lord Salisbury, and when 
you have settled Parnell, you may 
begin your party fight again, since 
the fates seem to have decreed 
that England is always to be gov- 
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erned by a_ see-saw party, a 
‘« king of the castle ’’ game of over- 
grown lambs. 

Glad. But supposing the parties 
join for a time, how are we to 
silence that huge Irish howl for 
Home Rule? Not Parnell him- 
self, who is too wary, but some 
of the Parnellites say that if 
they cannot get Home Rule by 
fair means, they will get it by 
foul. By fair means they mean 
obstructing all the business of the 
House of Commons, and allowing 
no Government to be carried on; 
I should like to know what they 
mean by foul means? 

Rich. And so should I. Their . 
fair means hitherto (for I cannot 
distinguish them from their allies, 
the Fenians and Invincibles) have 
included such trifles as Phoenix 
Park murders, wayside assassina- 
tions, mutilations of cattle, dynam- 
ite explosions, arson, boycottings, 
&c. Isuppose they mean by foul 
means, manly and open insurrec- 
tion, and taking the field against 
her Majesty’s troops. It will be 
a happy day for England when 
they resort to these,—at least, if 
one spark of military spirit still 
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But there is no danger of this. 
They have too much regard for 
their mothers’ calf-skins. A wo- 
man the other day succeeded in 
putting O’ Donovan Rossa in bodily 
fear. A few more heroines of her 
temper, even if not quite sane, 
would make short work of them 
all. She made a mistake in using 
a revolver instead of a cart-whip, 
the best weapon to cow a slave, or 
break the back of an adder. 

Glad. But my sensitive con- 
science suggests to me that there 
may be some real grievance after 
all at the bottom of this Home 
Rule agitation, and it may not be 
just to entirely turn a deaf ear to it. 

Rich. If I were not an ecclesias-— 
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tic, 1 would say, ‘‘ Damn your con- 
science,’ as the generally patient 
Duke of Wellington said ‘*‘ Damn 
his heart,’’ when, as he was plan- 
ning the campaign of Waterloo, it 
was suggested to him that some 
officer’s heart would be broken if 
he was not allowed to use his 
rockets. The Home Rule cry 
translated into French is nothing 
but ‘* Vol et Viol,” in English, 
robbery, murder, and anarchy. 
Before you give the lower Irish 
Home Rule they must prove their 
disposition to submit to rule in 
any shape. They are yet in the 
condition of schoolboys. In for- 
mer times there were rebellions 
in English public schools, but 
these only proved, not that the 
schoolboys had a grievance, but, 
that discipline had become relax- 
ed. Since the time of Arnold 
of Rugby, that prince of school- 
masters, there have been no more 
rebellions. What was his plan? 
He took the choicest of his schol- 
ars, organised them as a sixth 
form, and made the sixth respons- 
ible for the discipline of the school 
to a great extent. In Ireland you 
have your ready-made sixth form 
in the province of Ulster, or, if 
your mismanagement has forfeited 
for a time the loyalty of Ulster, 
it may yet be recovered. Give 
Ulster provincial self-government 
first, and put the other provinces 
on probation. When they have 
proved they are fit for liberty, 
give it them, but not before. As 
long as agrarian crimes continue 
and the people sympathise with 
them, they are not fit for consti- 
tutional liberty. When criminals 
are given up, and crimes cease, it 
is time to ask whether they will 
bear self-government. — Perhaps 
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they may come to their senses 
through envy, when you have 
made Ulster a privileged province. 
Your present system — treating 
habitual criminals as honest men 
—is a discouragement to honesty 
altogether. You will never govern 
Ireland until you see that one 
race is not like another, and that 
to impose ygur free institutions on 
the Irish Celts as they are, is like 
your good people subscribing to 
send warm clothing to the negroes 
of Central Africa, who would roll 
a shirt into a turban. Farewell, 
Mr Gladstone, until we meet in the 
Elysian fields,—only recollect that 
the trees there are allowed to 
grow till they fall, and when you 
come leave your axe behind you 

at Hawarden. It will be safer. 
[RICHELIEU vanishes. Mr 
GLADSTONE wakes, and 

takes up his axe. 

Glad. Come, I won’t be beaten 
by a tree. Here goes. Very 
obliging of a great historic char- 
acter to give me advice in a 
dream! The whole Irish diffi- 
culty seems to have vanished with 
Cardinal Richelieu. But there 
remain as facts the hereditary 
poverty and hereditary improvi- 
dence of the Irish peasantry, and 
under the stress of these I must 
not be too hard in judging their 
hereditary ingratitude. 1 must do 
what I can for them still, whether 
in office or opposition, and try to 
give them what Liberal and Con- 
servative wisdom combined (and 
both parties together have none to 
spare) thinks best for them, and 
not what they cry for most loudly, 
for after all they are but 


“ Children crying in the night, 
Children crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry!” 


GEORGE CARLESS SWAYNE. 
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MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE,.—PART II. 


IlIl.—ITALY IN 1848. 


IraLy has always proved an 
excellent field for moss-gathering 
since the year 1848, when, as I 
entered Rome for the first time, I 
passed cannon pointed down the 
streets, and the whole town seeth- 
ing with revolutipn—to the year 
1862, when, as the guest of a regi- 
ment of ‘Piedmontese cavalry, I 
hunted brigands in the plains of 
the Basilicata and Capitanata. The 
incidents of my first visit are so 
long ago now, that I only remem- 
ber their more saliant features, but 
these are indelibly stamped upon 
my-memory. I shall never forget 
joining a roaring mob one evening, 
bent I knew not upon what errand, 
and getting forced by the pressure 
of the crowd, and my own eager- 
ness, for I was a youth then, into 
the front rank just as we reached 
the Austrian Legation, and seeing 
the ladders passed to the front, 
and placed against the wall, and 
the arms torn down; then I re- 
member, rather from love of excite- 
ment than any strong political 
sympathy, taking hold, with hun- 
dreds of others, of the ropes which 
were attached to them, and drag- 
ging them in triumph to the Piazza 
del Popolo, where a certain Cicero- 
achio, who was a great tribune of 
the people in those days, and a 
wood-merchant, had a couple of 
carts loaded with wood standing 
ready; and I remember their con- 
tents being tumultuously upset, 
and heaped into a pile, and the 
Austrian arms being dragged on 
the top of them, and a lady—lI 
think the Princess Pamphili Doria, 
who was passing ina carriage at the 
time—being compelled to descend, 
and being handed a flaming torch, 


with which she was requested to 
light the bonfire, which blazed up 
amid the frantic demonstrations of 
delight of a yelling crowd, who: 
formed round ita huge ring, joining 
hands, dancing and capering like 
demons,— in all of which I took an 
active part, getting home utterly 
exhausted, and feeling that some- 
how or other I had deserved well 
of my country. 

And I remember upon another 
occasion being roused from my 
sleep, about one or two in the morn- 
ing, by the murmur of many voices, 
and looking out of my window 
and seeing a dense crowd moving 
beneath, and rushing into my 
clothes and joining it—for even in 
those early days I had a certain 
moss-gathering instinct—and being 
borne along | knew not whither, 
and finding myself at last one of a 
shrieking, howling mob at the doors 
of the Propaganda, against which 
heavy blows were being directed 
by improvised battering-rams ; and 
I remember the doors crashing in, 
and the mob crashing in after them, 
to find empty cells and deserted 
corridors, for the monks had sought 
safety in flight. And I remember 
standing on the steps of St Peter's 
while Pope Pio Nono gave. his 
blessing to the volunteers that 
were leaving for Lombardy to 
fight against the Austrians, and 
seeing the tears roll down his 
cheeks—as I supposed, because’ he 
hated so much to have to do it. 
These are events which are calcu- 
lated to leave a lasting impression 
on the youthful imagination. Un- 
fortunately, in those days news- 
paper correspondence was in its 
infancy, and posterity will have 
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but a comparatively meagre record 
of the exciting scenes and stirring 
events of the great revolutionary 
year. ; 

If it was disagreeable to the 
Pope to bless the Italian patriots 
in their struggle against Austria, it 
was still more hateful to the King 
of Naples to have to grant a con- 
. stitution to his subjects, and swear 
to keep it upon crossed swords, 
which I saw him do with great 
solemnity in a church, after a revo- 
lution which had lasted three days, 
and in which at length the troops 
refused to fire upon the people. 
It was true that he had no in- 
tention of keeping his oath, and 
broke it shortly afterwards, but 
the moment was none the less 
humiliating; and his face was an 
interesting study. Some idea of 
the confusion which reigned in all 
parts of Italy about this time may 
be gathered from an incident which 
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prison. We replied that we were 
travelling for information—moss- 
gathering, in fact; that we were 
much interested in Italian prisons ; 
that we could not have a better 
opportunity of examining into 
their management and internal 
economy than by being committed 
to one; and that we were quite 
ready to go, provided that he 
would take the consequences. And 
we reminded him that we had still 
a British Minister at Florence. It 
will be seen from this that we 
were of that class of tourists who 
are a perfect pest to unhappy 
diplomats. We were conscious of 
this at the time, but reconciled 
ourselves to it by the reflection 
that a great principle was at stake. 
Moreover, we had a suspicion, 
which proved well founded, that 
matters would never be allowed 
to reach that point. Our refusal 
to satisfy the demands of the 


happened to my father and myself /achini completely nonplussed the 


at Leghorn on the day of our ar- 
rival in that town. It had been 
more or less in a chronic state Of 
revolution for some weeks past. 
The Grand Duke still reigned at 
Florence, but he had lost control 
of Leghorn, which was practically 
in the hands of the fachini and 
the scum of the population. Con- 
sidering themselves the masters of 
the situation, the porters who car- 
ried our luggage from the quay to 
the hotel made such an exorbitant 
charge that we refused to pay it. 
They accordingly summoned us 
before the magistrate. After hear- 
ing the case, that worthy decided 
that the charge was reasonable, 
and that we must pay it. With 
the instinct of resisting extortion 
to the last, which is characteristic 
of the Briton, we persisted in our 
refusal notwithstanding this judg- 
ment; upon which the magistrate 
said that in that case it would be 
his painful duty to commit us to 


poor judge: he now appealed to 
them to moderate their claim, but. 
this they sternly refused to do; 
upon which, after a few moments’ 
sombre reflection, he thrust his 
hand into his pocket, and, to our 
intense astonishment, paid them 
the full amount of their extor- 
tionate charge himself. We sug- 
gested to the hotel-keeper, who 
had accompanied us to the court, 
that the dispensation of justice on 
these principles must be an expen- 
sive operation; but he said that, 
on the contrary, it simplified justice 
very much, for the judge always 
gave judgment in favour of the 
mob, knowing very well that, if he 
did not, he would be stabbed on 
his way home the same evening, 
and that few ever thought of re- 
sisting any demand which was 
backed by an institution then 
existing at Leghorn similar to 
the Camorra at Naples. The 
course we had taken had left him 
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no other alternative but to satisfy 
the claim out of his own pocket. 
So we gave the amount to our 
host, and told him at once to re- 
imburse the unhappy functionary. 

We had scarcely reached the 
hotel before we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing our fachini friends 
receive a lesson which our late 
experiences with them enabled 
us keenly to appreciate. A boat 
approached the quay containing 
two young Englishmen. Not only 
was their nationality unmistak- 
able, but they appeared—what 
they afterwards turned out to 
be—university men in the prime 
of ‘*biceps.’”’ On the boat touch- 
ing the quay, it was boarded by 
‘half-a-dozen fachini, each one at- 
tempting to grab something, were 
it only an umbrella, for which to 
claim payment. In vain did the 
travellers struggle to select two, 
which was more than enough for 
all their requirements. Each por- 
ter obstinately clung to what he 
had seized, and refused to part 
with it. One of them at last 
sprang on shore, followed by a 
young Englishman, who, finding 
he could not regain possession of 
his property, incontinently knocked 
his man down. This was the sig- 
nal for a general assault upon the 
travellers, who, from the beauti- 
fully scientific way in which they 
handled their fists, must have been 
pupils of some great master in the 
noble art of self-defence. In less 
time than it takes to write it, six 
porters were lying in a heap on 
they quay: they were so taken by 
surprise, they had not even time 
to draw their knives, and so de- 
moralised that those who were not 
too stunned to do so crawled off, 
leaving the two travellers to carry 
their own luggage triumphantly 
into the hotel. 

I think, however, it is better to 
be in a town which is completely 
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in the hands of the mob, than in 
one which is half held by the 
people and half by the Govern. 
ment. This happened to us at 
Messina. The Mole and fort at 
the end were held by the Neapol- 
itan troops, but the town was in 
the hands of the populace. It 
was difficult to land except at 
night, because during the day even 
a foreign flag ran the risk of being 
fired upon from the Mole. How- 
ever, we succeeded in doing so 
without mishap—though we had 
not been long on shore before we 
began to repent of our curiosity, 
and to wish ourselves at sea 
again. 

We had hardly taken up our 
quarters at an _ hotel, before a 
Neapolitan man-of-war entered 
the harbour and began to bom- 
bard us—one ball entering the 
wall so near our window, that by 
making a long arm one could 
touch it, which illustrates the 
folly of going to an hotel on the 
,quay of a town which is liable to 
bombardment. We found all the 
streets by which the enemy were 
likely to attempt an assault de- 
fended by sandbag batteries, in 
many of which cannon had been 
already placed. While the work of 
fortification was being pushed for- 
ward energetically, at one point 
I came upon a party of Messinese 
in despair at being unable to haul 
a gun up to a battery which had 
been erected on the hillside be- 
hind the town, when their diffi- 
culty was solved by a party of 
British tars, apparently on shore 
for a spree, who laid hold with a 
will, and in a few moments had 
placed the gun in position. Push- 
ing my explorations rashly in the 
direction of the Mole, I heard a shot 
fired and a bullet whistle past me, 
and had just time to throw myself 
flat behind a low wall to escape 


the volley which followed. I had 
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strayed unconsciously on to the 
neutral ground ‘between the fort 
and the town, and had crossed un- 
observed an open space which in- 
tervened between the wall under 
which I was lying and the nearest 
street, which was barricaded. I 
had not approached the wall from 
this direction ; but this, I observed, 
was the nearest shelter, and I cal- 
culated that it was at least a hun- 
dred and fifty yards off—an un- 
pleasantly long distance to run the 
gauntlet of a heavy fire. So I lay 
still for at least a quarter of an 
hour pondering. At the end of that 
time | saw a sympathetic citizen 
waving to me from the corner of a 
house where he was concealed from 
the fort in an opposite directign. 
Indeed I now perceived that I 
was an object of interest to a good 
many of the townspeople, who had 
discovered my unpleasant posi- 
sion, and were watching me from 
sundry safe corners. As_ the 
friendly signaller indicated that I 
was to keep along the wall in the 
opposite direction from which I had 
come, although it seemed to slant 
somewhat towards the enemy, I 
followed it on my hands and knees 
to a point where it turned off 
straight towards the fort: here [ 
perceived a ditch turning towards 
the town, in which, by lying flat 
on the bottom and wriggling along 
snake-fashion, I thought I could 
escape observation. It took me 
a long while to accomplish this 
operation, and as the ditch was 
muddy in places, dirtied me con- 
siderably. At last I thought I 
was at long enough range to risk 
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a rush across the open for the 
remaining distance, and this I ac- 
complished successfully, a harmless 
bullet or two being sent after me 
by the garrison, who were not ex- 
pecting my appearance in this di- 
rection, and who still supposed me 
crouched behind the wall. I was 
warmly welcomed by my rescuer, 
who was by this time surrounded 
by a small group of spectators, by 
whom I was accompanied back to 
the hotel a sort of mild hero, their 
interest being increased by the 
fact that I was a sympathetic 
Englishman. 

I afterwards went on to Catania 
and Syracuse, and at the latter 
place was present at the peaceable 
transfer of the town from the royal 
to the popular authorities,—all 
the officials, finding further resist- 
ance hopeless, handing over their 
functions in the most amiable way 
to those appointed by the people, 
and the small garrison vacating 
their premises to the national 
guard without firing a shot.  In- 
deed, wherever there were sentries 
posted, they were relieved with all 
due military ceremony by the new 
troops ; and the royal soldiery, to- 
gether with the civilians, were 
embarked in a transport which 
had been sent to convey them 
away. Socomplete was the popu- 
lar success at one time throughout 
the kingdom, that it was difficult 
to believe that in a few months 
the country would lapse into a 
worse condition, if possible, than 
that from which it had emerged, 
and have to wait for another 
twelve years for its deliverance. 


IV.—GREECE IN 1848. 


If, in presenting my moss to my 
readers, I am compelled to have 
Tecourse to personal narrative, it 
is because at this distance of time 


I can thereby best illustrate tne 
political and social convictions of 
the country in which I happened 


to be at the time. Here is a little 
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bit of Greek moss characteristic of 
the year 1848 in Athens. The 
newly constructed little country 
which had just before been erected 
into an independent monarchy, felt 
a ripple of the wave of revolution- 
ary sentiment which swept over Eu- 
rope in that eventful year. And 
in order to overawe the population 
of the capital, King Otho had quar- 
tered in it a regiment of Mainotes 
—a reckless, dare-devil set of men, 
recruited in the most lawless pro- 
vince in his kingdom, imperfectly 
disciplined, and still more imper- 
fectly educated in any moral code. 
One morning at six o’clock I 
went with my sketch-book to the 
tomb of Socrates, intending to take 
a sketch of the Acropolis from 
the neighbourhood of that lonely 
spot, before breakfast. I had 
not been above a quarter of an 
hour at work, when a burly figure 
approached me, and addressed me 
in Greek. I was sufficiently fresh 
from school to be able to make out 
that he asked me what o’clock it 
was. I looked at my watch and 
told him, when he put out his hand 
as though to take it. I instinc- 
tively sprang back; upon which he 
laughed, threw back his big cloak 
and displayed the uniform of a 
Mainote soldier, at the same time 
drawing his bayonet. He did all 
this with rather a good-natured air, 
as though not wishing to resort to 
violence unless it was absolutely 
necessary; at the same time, he 
stopped, picked up a rather expen- 
sive many-bladed knife, with which 
I had been cutting my pencil, and 
put it in his pocket. _ In the mean- 
time I had folded my camp-stool, 
which was one of those used by 
sketchers, with a sort of walking- 
stick-end, and which, in default of 
a better weapon of self-defence, I 
thought might be turned to ac- 
count. I expected every moment 
to be attacked for the sake of my 
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watch, which he told me to give 

but which I had determined to 
make a struggle for; but on my 
pretending not to understand him, 
he stood watching me while I put 
up my drawing things with as much 
sang frotd as 1 could assume, with 
the view of beating a retreat, 
When I walked off, he walked be- 
hind me in most unpleasantly close 
proximity. I did not like to take to 
ignominious flight for fear of pre- 
cipitating matters, as I could not 
feel sure of outstripping him; but 
on the other hand, he trod so closely 
on my heels, that I felt a constant 
premonitory shiver down my back 
of six inches of his horrible bayonet 
running into it. I certainly never 
had a walk so full of discomfort 
wm my life. Nor could I account 
for his conduct. He had got my 
knife, and evidently wanted my 
watch ; then why did he not use his 
bayonet and take it? As I was 
thus unpleasantly ruminating, | 
perceived in the distance the 
king’s coachman exercising a pair 
of his Majesty’s horses in a break. 
I knew it from afar, for it was the 
only turn-out of the kind in Athens. 
I hesitated no longer, but started 
off for it at my best pace across 
country. I need not have been in 
such a hurry, for the soldier did 
not follow me, but continued calmly 
to walk towards the town. On 
reaching the break, I eagerly ex- 
plained to the coachman, who was 
a German, what had happened. 
He told me at once to jump up 
beside him, and as the plain hap- 
pened to be tolerably level, put 
his horses into a gallop .across it, 
so as to cut off the soldier. The 
latter no sooner saw himself pur- 
sued than he took to his heels; 
but we overtook him before he 
could reach the town. He did 


not attempt to deny the theft, 
overawed by the royal equipage, 
but at once gave up his plunder. 
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«‘Now,’’I said to my good-natured 
Jehu, ‘‘let us insist upon his ac- 
companying us to the police; the 
man deserves punishment.” 

‘Rest satisfied with having got 
your property back,” he replied. 
«In the first place, he would not 
consent to come, and I doubt 
whether we could make him; and 
in the second, it is not my busi- 
ness to mix myself up in such an 
affair.” 

So, to my great disgust, we let 
him walk off. 

I then asked the coachman why 
he had been satisfied with taking 
my knife: he knew I had a watch, 


- and if he had searched me, he 


would have found that I had money. 
I was unable to account for his 
forbearance. 

‘‘T will show you how to account 
for it,’’ he replied, with which en- 
igmatical response I was obliged 
for the moment to be satisfied. 

A few moments later we passed 
a piece of ruined wall, behind 
which three or four soldiers were 
standing. 

‘*Do you see those men?’’ said 
the coachman ; ‘‘ they are his com- 
rades. They saw you go out alone 
to a solitary place—a thing you 
should never do again while you 
are in Athens—and they sent one 
of their number after you, so as to 
prevent your escaping them by going 
back some other way; but this 
was the place where you were to 
have been robbed on your return, 
and the plunder equally divided. 
The thief could not resist pocketing 
the knife on his own account ; but 
he saw no reason why he should 
incur all the risk of committing a 
murder if he could not keep all 
the spoil to himself afterwards.” 

As I felt sure I could recognise 
the man, I called on the British 
consul to consult him as to the 
expediency of prosecuting the mat- 
ter further. But he took very 
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much the same view of it as the 
king’s coachman. 

‘¢If you get the man punished,” 
he said—‘‘which, as you are a 
foreigner, you will very probably 
be able to do—you will have to 
leave Athens the next day, for 
your life will not be safe—and 
the punishment will be light, for 
these troops are kept here for 
the express purpose of intimidat- 
ing the population, and as soon 
as you are gone he will be re- 
leased. If you are bent upon 
going to solitary spots alone, take 
a pistol with you: you might have 
shot that man, and nothing would 
have been said.”’ 

I was travelling with a young 
Englishman at the time, who was 
delighted when he heard of this 
advice. 

‘Let us devote ourselves,’ he 
said, ‘‘to the pleasing sport of 
trying to get robbed, and of shoot- 
ing Mainote soldiers. We shall be 
conferring a benefit upon the inhab- 
itants, and amusing ourselves.’ 
So we armed ourselves with our 
revolvers, and at all hours of 
the day and night used to prowl 
about in the most secluded local- 
ities, in the hope of finding sport. 
We were very young and silly in 
those days; and though we often 
encountered Mainote soldiers, both 
alone and in company,'a merci- 
ful Providence deprived us of any 
valid excuse for shooting any of 
them. 

But if Athens was in a lawless 
condition at this time, we had 
experiences illustrating the reverse 
of the picture in other parts of 
the country. In company with 
an English gentleman and two 
ladies, and my young friend of 
sporting proclivities, I chartered a 
native schooner at the Pirzeus, and 
had her nicely cleaned out, her 
hold, partially filled with white 
sand, over which were spread car- 
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pets ; in fact, we fitted her out as 
a yacht with such humble appli- 
ances as were at our disposal, and 
started for a cruise amid the Isles 
of Greece. 

After the first day, however, the 
weather and the accommodation 
combined proved too much for the 
ladies of the party. The cook, I 
remember, always would make the 
salad in his old straw-hat. So we 
put into the exquisite land-locked 
little harbour of Poros, the memory 
of which still rests upon my mind 
like a dream, to consider in calm 
water what should be done—for 
we men did not at all like the idea 
of abandoning our cruise. We had 
happened to cast anchor just off 
an extensive orange-grove; and 
when we landed with the ladies to 
explore its beauties, they became 
completely fascinated by the ideal 
charm of its position. There was 
a delightful wooden summer-house 
—in fact, almost a summer cottage, 
except that it had only trellis wails, 
over which crept heavy vines; and 
there was a gurgling brook of crys- 
tal water rippling past it, and wide- 
spreading umbrageous trees, besides 
oranges and lemons, and a lovely 
view over the Bay and the Island 
of Poros opposite—for this orange- 
garden was on the mainland. 

‘*Can’t you land us here, and 
leave us?’’ exclaimed the younger 
and the fairer of the ladies. ‘It 
will be quite, too awfully quite, 
delicious!’’ I don’t think those 
were the words she used, but they 
would have been had she spoken 
seven-and-thirty years, later. Ah 
me! she is seven-and-thirty years 
older now, and has gathered moss 
of all sorts. We had a most willing 
and intelligent Greek dragoman, 
by name Demetri—all Greek dra- 
gomans are Demetris—and he as- 
sured us that he could guarantee 
the safety of the ladies, if we liked 
‘to leave them under his charge. 
It seemed rather a rash thing to 


do; but that was a matter for the , 


consideration of the person respon- 
sible for them—and he was wil- 


ling to take the risk, as were the — 


ladies themselves; so we landed 
them, bag and baggage. We made 
a beautiful bower of bliss for them 
under the orange-trees, with can- 
vas and carpets and shawls, and 
landed mattresses and cooking uten- 
sils, and everything needful for a 
week’s camping. Demetri, with 
the assistance of a boy, undertook 
not merely to protect them, but to 
procure supplies, cook for them, 
and wait upon them generally ; and 
so, with a parting injunction to 
these deserted fair ones to betake 
themselves to the summer-house in 
case of rain, we sailed away, with- 
out having seen a human being 
during the whole process of their 
installation on shore. We visited 
Hydra, and Paros, and Naxos, and 
sundry other islands, landing at 
quiet coves where there were no 
inconvenient officials to ask for 
our passports, and make us pay 
port-dues, —shooting and _ fishing 
and bathing; and so to Argos, from 
whence we made an excursion to 
Tiryns and Mycenz; and so back 
to Poros, feeling rather nervous 
and guilty as we approached that 
port, and speculated upon the pos- 
sible chances of mishap which might 
have occurred to the ladies during 
our week’s absence. Our. fears 
were set at rest as we neared our 
anchorage, and perceived a great 
waving of pocket-handkerchiefs, 
but lo! we discerned also the way- 
ing of a hat! This was the more 
remarkable as the Greek costume 
was at that time almost universal, 
and a stove-pipe hat did not form 
part of it; so we pulled ashore full 
of curiosity, and were introduced 
by the ladies to a gentleman m 
irreproachable Western costume— 
the proprietor of the garden, m 
fact. His residence was about two 
miles distant, and we had been 
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much surprised, on visiting his 
garden the day after our depart- 
ure, to find it occupied by two 
errant damsels, protected only by 
a dragoman. Fortunately he had 
spent some years of his life in 
Europe, and had now returned to 
his native land with a fortune; so 
he was a highly civilised individual, 
and could appreciate a lady when 
he saw one—even in unlawful 
occupation of his garden. So far 
from resenting it, he was perfectly 
enchanted with an act of tres- 
pass which had procured him such 
guests, and he had danced attend- 
ance upon them from morning till 
night during all the time of our 
absence. He had invited them to 
his residence, where he had a wife 


V.—ITALY 


The cordial sympathy which the 
British public had manifested for 
the people of Italy in their struggle 
for unity and independence had ren- 
dered England very popular about 
the year 1862, when it was my fate 
once more to travel through the 
country, and when the name of 
Palmerston was a talisman in 
Europe. I had one or two curious 
evidences of the extremes of dis- 
like and of affection in which this 
venerable statesman was held. At 
Trieste I met an Austrian officer 
who charged him with having im- 
ported guns under his own name 
into Italy during the Lombardy 
campaign. On my. scouting this 
notion as absurd, my informant 
said that he had a gun in his pos- 
session which had been taken from 
the Garibaldians, and which would 
prove the truth of his assertion. 
This puzzled me so much that I 
requested to be allowed to see it, 
and accompanied him to his house 
tosee a gun upon which ‘‘ Palmer 
& Son” was engraved upon the 
barrel as its makers. A week 
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and family; but was evidently so 
relieved at his invitation being de- 
clined, that it is probable he kept 
the whole affair a secret, as he 
seemed to enjoy the monopoly of 
his self-imposed service. The re- 
sult was that the camp was sup- 
plied with every delicacy which 
the resources of the country could 
furnish in the way of comestibles, 
and numerous articles of furni- 
ture were added to the slender 
stock of those we had left behind ; 
so that, in spite of the waving of 
pocket-handkerchiefs, I believe our 
reappearance, which was to put 
an end to this romantic sojourn 
among the Greek orange-groves, 
was viewed with regret rather than 
otherwise. 


IN 1862. 


later I was at Ancona, anxious 
to drive through the Abruzzi to 
Naples, with a view of judging 
for myself of Italian rule in the 
provinces which Victor Emmanuel 
had so recently acquired from the 
King of Naples. The difficulty 
about the journey was the ex- 
treme insecurity of the roads. 
Upon my mentioning this to the 
general commanding the troops at 
Ancona, he most kindly offered to 
see that an escort was furnished 
to me through the only district 
which he said was in the least 
dangerous. I travelled by post, 
taking the coast road as far as 
Pescara, and then turning off to 
Chieti, a most picturesque town 
situated on a high hill-top, where 
I stayed two days, enjoying the 
hospitality of the officer in com- 
mand of the troops, to whom I 
carried a letter of introduction from 
Ancona, and who was to provide 
the escort. As I was anxious to 
travel rapidly and. to follow my 
own devices, I took four horses, 
and had no travelling companion 
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but my servant, an Englishman, 
who had accompanied me in various 
countries on my wanderings, even 
to Japan. As he was as intelligent 
as he was faithful, I often on these 
occasions took him inside with me; 
and it was thus that. one fine after- 
noon we approached the town of 
Salmona, our escort jingling mer- 
rily behind, and the four horses 
clattering over the smooth hard 
road in most exhilarating style. 
As we neared the town I perceived 
that some grand /é¢e was in pro- 
gress. Flags were flying from the 
windows, which were crowded with 
spectators, while the streets were 
lined with soldiers, and the dis- 
tant strains of a military band 
were audible. 

‘‘We are in luck,’’ I said to 
B—-; ‘‘there is evidently some 
festival in progress.”’ 

As we drove along the street 
people cheered, and the women 
waved handkerchiefs; but I was 
unable to perceive -any object 
calculated to excite their enthu- 
siasm. When we reached a square 
about the centre of the town the 
band struck up ‘‘God save the 
Queen,”’ the troops presented arms, 
the carriage was suddently stopped, 
and half-a-dozen gentlemen in full 
evening costume, with white ties 
and white kid gloves, approached, 
hat in hand, with profound saluta- 
tions. Their leader, who I after- 
wards discovered was the principal 
civil functionary, with many polite 
speeches requested me to descend 
from the carriage, and partake of 
a banquet which had been pro- 
vided for me. It now appeared 
that all these military demonstra- 
tions were in my honour, and it 
became evident to me that I was 
mistaken for somebody else—an 
explanation which, in declining 
the proffered honour, I ventured 
to suggest to the'mayor. He re- 
ceived it with a polite smile. 

‘* We are well aware,’’ he said, 


‘that you desire to travel incog- 
nito, but we have been unable to 
regard this wish. We could not 
allow Lord Palmerston’s nephew 
to pass through our town without 
making some demonstrations of re- 
spect, in token of the great grati- 
tude we feel for your illustrious 
relative.”’ 

«« But,’’ I persisted, ‘*I have not 
the honour of being related in the 
most distant way to the great 
statesman.”’ 

‘*No doubt ; we quite understand 
that under the circumstances it 
would not be possible for you to 
admit the relationship. I will not 
therefore again allude to it, but 
simply request you to honour the 
repast we have prepared for you 
with your presence, and receive an 
address, which will accompany one 
which we will beg you to transmit 
to Lord Palmerston.”’ 

During the time this colloquy 
was taking place, the mayor was 
standing bareheaded in the square, 
where a great crowd was collected, 
and I was sitting bareheaded in 
the carriage, feeling it incumbent 
upon me, when an unusually loud 
viva was shouted, to acknowledge 
it with a polite bow. The situa- 
tion was too ridiculous to be pro- 
longed; there was no alternative 
but to accept the inevitable. I 
promoted B on the spot to the 
rank of ‘il Signor Segretario,” in 
which capacity he was taken charge 
of by a group of polite men in 
swallow-tailed coats, to his intense 
amazement, for I had no time to 
explain the situation to him, and 
we passed through a lane of specta- 
tors to a public building, in a long 
hall of which a table was spread 
for about fifty guests. It was quite 
a sumptuous repast, with cham- 
pagne and all the delicacies of the 
season. There was a gallery in 
which weie ensconced the beauty 
and fashion of the place at one 
end, and the band came in and 
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played at the other. The mayor 
seated me by his side at the top of 
the table, while the Signor Segre- 
tario, still in a state of profound 
bewilderment as to what was hap- 
pening to him, sat at the other. 
When the feasting was over the 
speeches began, and I was obliged, 
in my quality of Lord Palmerston’s 
nephew, to reply, in execrable Ital- 
ian, to the compliments which were 
lavished upon the policy of England 
in general and of that statesman 
in particular, and to receive two 
addresses, one to his lordship and 
the other to myself, with a promise 
that I would forward the former to 
its destination, which I did at the 
earliest opportunity, with a full 
account of the circumstances under 
which I had received it, to Lord 
Palmerston’s great amusement. 
Snugly esconced in the bay 
beneath what is known as the spur 
of Italy, on the shores of the Adri- 
atic, lies the little seaport town of 
Manfredonia. It is a queer little 
out-of-the-way place, removed from 
the line of all travel, and very 
primitive in its manners and cus- 
toms—at least it was then. I do 
not know how far railways and the 
general march of events may have 
affected it since. Notwithstand- 
ing its insignificance, we had never- 
theless a British vice-consul there, 
to attend to the wants of the stray 
colliers or English merchant-ships 
that rarely visit the port. These 
vice-consuls in the smaller ports 
of the Mediterranean are usually 
natives of the place, and at that 
time their remuneration consisted 
chiefly of fees, and other little per- 
quisites, not always strictly legi- 
timate, which they derived from 
their office. It so happened that 
Thad an affair of some importance 
to transact with the vice-consul 
of Manfredonia, and I rode over 
one day from Foggia, where I had 
been spending a week, to see him, 
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The whole of the Neapolitan States 
were infested at this time with 
bands of banditti, calling them- 
selves Royalist troops, and, under 
cover of a political character which 
they did not possess, committing 
the most wholesale depredations. 
It was not considered, under_these 
circumstances, a very safe proceed- 
ing to make the journey with- 
out an escort; but I achieved it 
without mishap, and putting up at 
a small auberge—the only one of 
which the town could boast—went 
in search of the vice-consul. A 
daub on a shield, bearing a faint 
resemblance to the lion and the 
unicorn, indicated his residence, 
and on knocking at the door it was 
opened by a dishevelled little girl. 
‘“‘Is_ the English consul 
home ?”’ I inquired. 

‘«*Si, signor;’’ and she tripped 
before me up-stairs, and opening 
a door, ushered me into a room in 
which was a very pretty woman in 
bed. I started back at the intru- 
sion of which I had been guilty. 

‘*T told you I wanted to see the 
consul,”’ I said sharply to the little 

irl. 

‘¢Entrate, entrate, signor!’’ ex- 
claimed a mellifluous voice from 
the bedclothes. ‘‘The girl made 
a mistake. The consul is out, 
and will not be back to-day; but 
I am his wife, and he has left his 
seal with me. If you are the cap- 
tain of a ship, and wish anything 
done; I can do it for you. See!” 
and she stretched out her hand, 
and lifted a seal from a little table 
by the bedside. 

‘¢T am sorry, signora,” I said; 
‘but I am not the captain of a 
ship, and my business is of a 
nature which can only be trans- 
acted by the vice-consul him- 
self. When do you expect him 
back ?”’ 

‘‘He may be a week, he may be 
more; it is impossible to say. I 
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am sure, signor, I could transact 
your business if you would only 
confide it to me.” 

‘TI am equally sure, signora, 
that you could not;’’ and I ex- 
plained to her its nature. ‘‘From 
which you will see that it is im- 
perative that I should see your 
husband. Perhaps you can tele- 
graph for him.’ 

‘« Impossible, signor !’’ and with 
that she burst into a violent fit of 
weeping. ‘It is no use disguising 
the truth from you any longer. 
My husband deserted me more 
than a year ago, and I have no 
idea where he is.”’ 

‘«¢ And have you been transacting 
the business of the consulate ever 
since?’’ I asked. 

«Si, signor. There is very little 
totransact; but it is almost all I 
have to live upon. Have mercy 
upon me, and do not let it be 
known to the English Govern- 
ment. It was I who used to do 
the consular business even when 
my husband was here. He was 
idle and worthless, and used to do 
many dishonest things, which I 
never do.”’ 

‘*T have no doubt,’’ I replied, 
‘*that you are a far more capable 
and estimable person than your 
husband—indeed his present con- 
duct proves his worthlessness; but 
unfortunately there is still a pre- 
judice in the world in favour of 
official business being conducted 
by-men. It is one which we shall 
no doubt get over in time: until 
then, I think it is the duty of any 
Englishman who finds that the 
British vice-consul has deserted 
his post and left his wife ,in 
charge, to let his Government 
know it, however capable, honest, 
and, allow me to add’’—and I 
made a polite bow—‘‘beautiful 
that wife may be.” 

I threw in the last word to gild 
the pill, but I evidently did not 
succeed, for I left her weeping 
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bitterly; and I am afraid she did 
not remain long after this British 
vice-consul at Manfredonia. 

I had scarcely taken ten steps 
from the door of the vice-con- 
sulate, and was still in a some- 
what softened and reflective mood, 
when I was accosted by another 
little girl, who thrust a folded but 
crumpled piece of paper into my 
hand, on which was the superscrip- 
tion ‘‘to English gentleman.” Its 
contents were as follows :— 

‘Miss Thimbleby requests the 
pleasure of English gentleman’s 
company to tea to-night at nine 
o’clock. Old English style.” 

‘¢ Follow me,’’ I said to the little 
girl, ‘‘and I will give you the 
answer.’’ ‘‘Who in the world can 
Miss Thimbleby be?’’ I ruminated. 
‘¢What a name for an old maid in 
a novel! It is morally impossible 
with such a name that she can be 
a young one.’’ At any rate, it was 
evident that the invitation was one 
which should be promptly accepted. 
So I replied,—‘‘ The English gen- 
tleman has much pleasure in ac- 
cepting Miss Thimbleby’s kind in- 
vitation to-night. Old English 
style.”’ 

I gave the girl the note, and ac- 
companied her with it to Miss 
Thimbleby’s house, in order that I 
might know my way there later, 
and also because I thought it might 
give me some clue to the character 
of its occupant. It was a tumble- 
down old fa/azzo, with many evi- 
dences of departed grandeur, hav- 
ing probably two or three centuries 
ago been the town mansion of some 
large landed proprietor in the 
neighbourhood. Altogether its as- 
pect rather gave me a_ pleasant 
idea of Miss Thimbleby, as being 
in all probability an antiquated 
respectable old person herself, in 
keeping with her abode. I re- 
frained from making any inquiries 
about her at the hotel, as it was 
more agreeable to keep the edge 
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of my curiosity whetted by conjec- 
ture, than satisfied by information ; 
and at the appointed hour I re- 
paired to tea in ‘‘old English style.”’ 
On entering the house I found 
myself at the bottom of a very 
wide handsomely carved oak stair- 
case, at the top of which I could 
discern, by the dim lamp which 
lighted it, the figure of a little old 
woman like a witch, bobbing and 
curtseying all the time I was 
making the ascent... She shook 
hands with me with the affection- 
ate cordialty of an old acquaint- 
ance, trembling either with excite- 
ment or with old age—for she was 
very, very old, well on in the 
nineties, she afterwards told me, 
but I forget her exact age. She 


had forgotten much of her English, 
having been in the country ever 
since the year 1804, when she had 
accompanied her brother, who was 
appointed English consul at Man- 
fredonia in that year, to Italy. 


And here she had lived ever since. 
Her brother and his wife had died 
long ago, but she was in the receipt 
of a small pension from the English 
Government, which sufficed for 
her existence, and she was taken 
care of by sundry nephews and 
nieces, and by the connections of 
her sister-in-law, who had been a 
native of the place. Her brother 
had been connected with the Duke 
of York’s expedition in some 
capacity, and her sister was 
the celebrated Mrs Jordan, the 
mistress of King William IV. 
Manfredonia was an odd place to 
come to, to gather the moss of 
British history, but I really felt as 
if I had made a discovery, when I 
learnt from this most venerable 
and highly respectable old lady 
that Mrs Jordan the actress’s 
maiden name was Thimbleby. She 
showed me a letter from the Duke 
of York to her brother, and a 
paper with Nelson’s signature, and 
many ancient curiosities which she 
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had hoarded up. Tea in ‘‘ old Eng- 
lish style ’’ seemed to consist of our 
partaking of that beverage /é¢e-a- 
tete—for except the little servant- 
girl, I did not see a soul in the 
deserted old palace. In fact, 
the surroundings were so much in 
keeping with this strange old lady 
and her reminiscences, that I had 
a general impression of becoming 
fossilised. She insisted on talking 
English, profusely interlarded with 
Italian, and was extremely gar- 
rulous, but her sense of time had 
become so confused that she seemed 
in doubt in what century we were 
living. Thus she asked me at 
what hotel I was staying. I men- 
tioned the name of the only tolera- 
bly decent one in the place. 

‘¢ Ah,”’ she said, ‘‘ that is where 
the English always go when they 
come to Manfredonia.’’ 

‘*Why,’’ I replied with some 
surprise, ‘‘I did not know that - 
English travellers often visited 
Manfredonia.”’ 

**Qh yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ there was 
an English family staying there in 
1829.”’ 

The ignorance of the benighted 
inhabitants of these small Neapol- 
itan towns was something incred- 
ible. I spent several days as the 
guest of the mayors of the towns 
of Ascoli and Candela, situated in 
the Capitanata, which at that time 
was a hotbed of brigandage, and 
where, in company with a regiment 
of Piedmontese cavalry, I was 
quartered, with some of the officers, 
upon the inhabitants. I found the 
notions of the principal function- 
aries crude in the extreme upon all 
matters affecting European politics. 
This arose from the fact that 
during the reign of the late King 
of Naples they were not allowed 
to take in any newspapers. The 
mayor of one of these towns was 
ignorant that England was an 
island, and I found it difficult to 
give him any idea of the British 
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Constitution. Yet this was a man 
who kept his carriage-and-pair, in 
which his wife used to drive about 
in silks and satins. It is true 
that her costume in the morning 
‘was of the most scanty and prim- 
itive description. None of the 
ladies thought of really dressing 
for the day until after the mid-day 
siesta, when they all regularly 
turned into bed, as if for the 
night, for a couple of hours. This 
was rendered necessary by the 
shortness of their nights, for we 
generally supped heavily about 
eleven, went to bed about one in 
the morning, and got up a little 
after daylight. 

I was interested in inspecting a 
prison full of captured banditti. 
Here I saw the beautiful wife of a 


notorious chief of one of the bands, - 


who had been captured, dressed in 
man’s clothes, and using her pistol 
with such effect that she severely 
wounded a soldier before she was 
taken prisoner. Her husband, 
who escaped at the time, was 
afterwards captured ;- but there 
were several chiefs of minor dis- 
tinction, — picturesque, bronzed, 
hardened -looking ruffians. The 
one with the most villanous ex- 
pression, however, was the priest 
of one of the bands, who, still 
dressed in his ragged clerical cos- 
tume, assumed an air of sancti- 
monious resignation, and who, I 
was assured, had presided over the 
roasting alive of a man who had 
been robbed, and other atrocities, 
—going through the ceremony of 
shriving the victims before their 
execution, and granting absolution 
to the murderers, in consideration 
of which his share of the spoil was 
always considerable. Upon two 
occasions I was present at an ex- 
citing chase after bands of banditti, 
one of which numbered over two 
hundred strong. As the detachment 
I was with was much inferior in 
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force, they seemed inclined to show 
fight. However, when we charged 
they thought better of it, and 
scattering in all directions, gave us 
a run across country which was 
as exciting as any fox-hunt, but 
which only resulted in the capture 
of half-a-dozen of their number. 

It is to be regretted that, owing 
to the insecurity of the country, 
Calabria, with its enchanting scen- 
ery, is a sealed book to the tourist. 
The habit of brigandage is so strong 
in the people, that nearly five-and- 
twenty years of the more enlight- 
ened rule of the Italian Govern- 
ment has been unable to eradicate 
it. It is engrained in the habits 
of the peasantry, nearly every one 
of whom, in some parts of the pro- 
vince, goes out with a band by 
way of a holiday for some weeks in 
the year. It was not a country 
adapted for the operations of cay- 
alry, so I could only get glimpses 
of the scenery as we followed the 
enemy occasionally to the foot of 
the hills—for when hard pressed 
they invariably took to the moun- 
tains; but I saw enough to make 
my mouth water, and create an 
intense desire to explore its roman- 
tic recesses. Traversing the plain 
of Cannz, with its battle-field, I 
crossed the Rubicon, and so made 
my way to Bari, and from thence 
by a very pretty road to Tarento, 
and so along the coast to Cotrone, 
both highly picturesque places, and 
well worthy a visit. From thence 
I crossed over to Sicily, and posted 
from Catania through the centre 
of the island, by way of Cattani- 
zetta to Palermo, arriving there 
without mishap from _brigands, 
apparently to the surprise of the 
inhabitants, who had not supposed 
that the journey was one which it 
was possible to make in safety. 
From Palermo I returned to 
Naples. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


WuitE all London was talking 
of the comet that Sunday after- 
noon, Stephen Millerby paid his 
promised visit to Kensington. 
More than once in the course of 
luncheon, he caught himself won- 
dering whether the’ mother-in-law 
had had anything to do with the 
separation between Mrs Rorke and 
her husband. He knew nothing 
about the circumstances — had 
never inquired and never heard; 
but somehow it struck him that this 
was possible. Mr Rorke must have 
been in fault, of course; the man 
must have been a brute to have 
exhausted the forbearance of a 
woman so sweet-tempered, so spir- 
itually beautiful, and with such 
strength of good sense beneath the 
dreamy look in her soft hazel eyes. 
It was in looking at Mrs. Rorke 
that this sturdy man of business, 
whose life had been rendered dull 
and arid by the want of her coveted 
companionship, first felt what was 
meant by moral beauty—an experi- 
ence that to many men is for ever 
denied. Cynical pessimists may 
think that the poor man was hap- 
pier after all, if he had only known 
it, with his idealised memories and 
fond beliefs, than he would have 
been if the longings of his heart 
had been fulfilled. Better unsatis- 
fied desires than satiety ; better fond 
_belief than dismal disenchantment. 
Better, is it? But who is to de- 
cide? Let those speak who have 
tried both. It may be presumed 
that neither isa good thing. But 
there is not likely ever to be any 
lack of persons willing to run the 
risk of the second rather than en- 
dure the first. This was certain- 
ly Stephen Millerby’s case. Any 


time within the last fourteen 
years he would gladly have taken 
his chance of that golden mean in 
which the pessimist does not be- 
lieve. ‘Tis better to have loved 
and lost,’’ was a saw in which he 
found poor consolation, though it 
may have been that his life was a 
more interesting spectacle for hu- 
manity at large than if he had 
never loved at all. Some happy 
people have the knack of looking 
at their own lives from that point 
of view. 

Mr Rorke must have been a 
brute to quarrel with such a wife. 
But the mother—had she been an 
element in the discord? Stephen 
was obliged to acknowledge that 
such a mother-in-law would have 
been trying even to him. She was 
so restless, so voluble, so rampant, 
so touchy and vindictive too, if 
you showed the slightest symptom 
of irritation. 

‘*Do let Mr Millerby speak,” 
said her daughter to her, when 
Stephen was trying, amidst an in- 
cessant fire of interruptions, ques- 
tions, comments, speculations, re- 
miniscences, to give an account of , 
the scene he had witnessed near 
the Criterion. 

Mrs Brockley turned upon her 
at once like Mr O’Cosh’s uncivilised 
tiger. ‘‘Is nobody to speak but 
yourself? Surely I may be allowed 
to say something and to know some- 
thing, though I have not written 
half-a-dozen three-volume novels. 
This is a page of real life that Mr 
Millerby is giving us, about which 
I flatter myself that I know as 
much as any novelist.”’ 

‘* For goodness’ sake, let him give 
it then,’”’ said Mrs Rorke, and 
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joined Stephen in _ irresistible 
laughter at the hot irrelevance of 
the taunt. Mrs Brockley sulked 
for a little, but was soon appeas- 
ed, and began to laugh too, and 
begged Stephen to goon. ‘‘ You 
had just come to the fat man. I 
like that fat man. He must have 
known what he was about. Just 
what I should have done my- 
self.”’ 

Her irreverent listeners laughed 
again, at which Mrs Brockley was 
in dudgeon. ‘‘I don’t see what 
there is to laugh at. There is 
nothing fat about me.”’ At this 
Mrs Rorke screamed, and her 
mother threatened to leave the 
room. ‘‘Why don’t you go on 
with your story?’’ she said to 
Stephen, impatiently. Thus ad- 
jured, he proceeded, but had not 
gone far when she broke in with 
an eager statement of Aer plan for 
dispersing an uproarious crowd. 

*‘T would soon have cleared the 
Criterion if I had had charge of 
the police. But these men are so 
stupid. They never think of any- 
thing but their clumsy routine. 
Why, they had only to fix a hose 
to the nearest tap on the main, and 
souse the mob well with cold 
water. That would soon have 
cleared them out. If the nozzle 
had been put in at one door with a 
. good strong steady stream to play 
on them, it would not have been 
long before there was a rush for 
the other. And the streets too. 
Bring up a couple of fire-engines 
and sweep the pavement. That’s 
the way to send them packing. I 
remember at Duggapore, when the 
natives were up about something, 
and came crowding up to the bar- 
rack gates, looking as black as 
thunder, and the soldiers wanted 
leave to fire on them. Colonel 
Brockley soon settledthem. ‘Stop 
a moment, my lads. We'll try 
them first with something that’s 
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cheaper and easier to carry home 
than cold lead.’ I daren’t give you 
his exact words, but that was the 
effect of them; and he had the fire- 
engine out, and at the first spout 
there was a regular stampede. 
And there was not the least bad 
blood about it afterwards, as there 
would have been if half-a-dozen 
niggers had been shot. That's the 
best of the plan. It leaves no bad 
blood behind. It makes a joke of 
the whole thing. A couple of fire- 
engines in Piccadilly Circus every 
night regularly between twelve and 
one would soon make Regent 
Street as quiet as it is outside 
there now. But there is no inven- 
tion in these policemen. They 
think of nothing but shouting 
‘Move on,’ and running in or 
knocking down people who won't 
or can’t move on; all very well 
when you have only one or two 
to deal with, but perfectly useless 
with a crowd.”’ , 

The applause bestowed by her 
hearers on this brilliant idea put 
Mrs Brockley in very good temper. 
During a lull in the gusty storm 
of her talk, Stephen suggested that 
it was a pity to spend such a pleas- 
ant afternoon indoors. ‘I s 
as a countryman,’’ he said,’’ ‘*I hope 
it is not too horribly unfashionable. 
But might we not take a walk in 
the Park ?”’ 

‘It is one of Cecilia’s favourite 
amusements to walk on Sunday 
afternoons,’’ said Mrs Brockley for 
her. ‘*But she prefers Battersea 
Park. We have even gone on 4 
steamboat to Kew. What she 
sees in it I don’t know, for it seems 
always the same to me, and never 
particularly interesting. I hate 
the common people, with their 
pushing and their jostling and their 
musty smell. But you two can go 
if you like. I know Cecilia likes 
it, and she can’t go alone. I am 
not equal to it myself. I shall be 
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glad if you will take her off my 
hands. I have a headache.’’ 

‘¢No wonder,’ thought Stephen 
to himself. And he remembered 
how in the old days she used to 
worry Mr Rorke, who was an 
elaborate anecdotist, and how 
pleased he, the undergraduate rival, 
used to be when she burst in just 
as Rorke was about to make a 
good point which he had carefully 
led up to. This was in the days 
of Mr Rorke’s courtship, and if he 
could hardly conceal his irritation 
then, he was likely to have de- 
clared it pretty broadly afterwards. 
In fact, though Stephen did not 
know this, Mr Rorke had on more 
than one occasion applied opprobri- 
ous epithets to his mother-in-law, 
and threatened that if she were not 
gagged he would leave the house. 
Mrs Rorke resented his treatment 
of her mother: but the mother-in- 
law was not the only incompati- 
bility in the unfortunate match. 

They hailed a passing cab in 
Gloucester Road, and drove to 
Cheyne Walk. Then they strolled 
along the Embankment, looking 
idly at the life on the river. Mrs 
Rorke was more cheerful than she 
had been for the last three days. 
She would have been almost happy 
if she had felt sure that her brother 
would keep his word and leave 
London. As for Stephen, if you 
remember how long and how pro- 
foundly he had worshipped this 
woman, you will be at no loss to 
understand what happiness it was 
for him to be near her now. He 
seemed, by comparison, never to 
have lived before, not to have 
known what life was—such a tide 
of new emotions filled his whole 
being. He had been fourteen years 
in the dry wilderness. Whether 
it was right or wrong to indulge 
these new emotions he was utterly 
incapable of considering: his will 
was for the moment overwhelmed 
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—his ordinary principles of action 
in abeyance; if they sought to 
speak, their voices were drowned 
—the least hint of an inclination 
to remonstrate was imperiously 
pushed aside. 

Mrs Rorke was not a thought- 
reader, but some _ understandi 
of her companion’s state of mind 
found its way into hers, and he 
knew also that she understood him. 
And this before a word had passed 
between them, except about the 
things that lay under their eyes— 
the broad open space from bank to 
bank, the buildings on the left, the 
more jagged outline on the other 
side, the high clouds, the glancing 
of the afternoon sun on the river, 
and the trees, and the faces of the 
promenaders whom they met mov- 
ing westwards. 

As they crossed Albert Bridge, 
they saw a little crowd ahead of 
them. A young man stood in the 
centre with an opera-glass, gazing 
intently towards the northern sky. 
A few people had collected near 
him, some looking -at him with 
curiosity, some trying to catch the 
direction of his glass. ‘‘Can you 
see the comet with that, sir?” 
asked one of the crowd. The man 
continued to stare, but made no 
reply. Another young man stood 
near, with a very foolish tell-tale 
face for anybody who cared to look 
at it, uneasily blushing, and laugh- 
ing, and biting his lips, and trying 
at times to look as if he had no 
connection whatever with the un- 
abashed joker. ‘‘ Do you happen 
to know a good painter P”’ said that 
brazen individual at length, to the 
man who had addressed him; ‘‘the 
cross on that church over there 
would be all the better for a touch 
of paint.’’ Then putting his thumb _ 
to his nose by way of Pager 
the situation, he strode off wit 
his friend to practice the same 
delicious ‘‘sell’’ at some other 
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place. They had brought the 
opera-glass with them on purpose. 
Such tomfoolery is ’Arry’s idea of 
recreation. It would have been 
the height of fashion in the days 
of the Merry Monarch. After all, 
there is no great harm in it, if the 
humour is somewhat elementary 
for the wits of a highly civilised 


e. 
 Shdphen Millerby was rather dis- 
posed to be amused with this ele- 
mentary fun. Any form of enjoy- 
ment had a hold on his sympathies 
atthe moment. ‘‘If these young 
fools don’t take care,’’ he said to 
Mrs Rorke, ‘‘ they will find them- 
selves minus their hats before long, 
or perhaps refreshed by an invol- 
untary dip’ in the river. There 
are other young men about here 
whose ideas of an excellent prac- 
tical joke may clash with theirs.’’ 

**T am afraid I can’t enter into 
their enjoyment of such things. 
Not to sympathise is not to under- 
stand, Isuppose. The rudeness of 
it is simply shocking to me.’’ 

‘* My attention,’’ said Stephen, 
‘was rather drawn by the man 
who put the question about the 
comet. There was something 
comical’ in the simple confiding 
curiosity and wonder expressed in 
his face, and the look of disgust 
that took its place when he saw 
how he had been taken in. And 
the young fools seemed so pleased 
with their little joke. It is evi- 
dently the business of the after- 
noon with them.”’ 

**Yes; but is there not some- 
thing barbarous in taking advan- 
tage of such simplicity ?”’ 

‘*Why do we laugh? and when 
is it fair to laugh?” said Stephen. 
‘If I accept your challenge to an 
ethical discussion of this kind, I 
know I shall get the worst of it. 
I had rather give it up, and leave 
you mistress of the field.” 

This incident by some train of 


associations set them both think- 
ing about the same person—Mrs 
Rorke’s brother; and both having 
reasons for not speaking out what 
was in their minds, they walked 
along for some distance in silence, 
and turned into Battersea Park, 
Mrs Rorke found that she could 
think about her brother with more 
freedom and less pain than before, 
and she felt an inclination to lean 
on Stephen, take him into her con- 
fidence, and ask his advice. She 
felt certain she could trust him. 
And what if her brother, after all, 
had not given up his reckless 
adventure, but only pacified Mrs. 
Brockley by pretending to? A 
strong sensible man might help 
her in coercing the foolish youth. 
She was certain she could trust 
him. At last she spoke, nerving 
herself to approach the subject. 

‘¢ You remember asking me the 
other day what had become of my 
brother Tom ?”’ 

Stephen remembered perfectly. 
In fact he was thinking of the 
circumstance at that very moment. 
Under the impression, from her 
agitation on Thursday in the Park 
when he alluded to ‘her brother, 
that the boy was dead, and that 
the event must be recent, he had 
asked Hugh whether he had ever 
met or heard of a brother of Mrs 
Rorke’s. Hugh had heard Mrs 
Brockley speak of him as being 
abroad. Then Stephen had won- 
dered why Mrs Rorke was so agi- 
tated at the mention of his name, 
and whether this after all was the 
cause of her agitation. ; 

‘You thought from my manner 
that he was dead ?’’ continued Mrs 
Rorke. ‘I remember you spoke 
as if youdid. I—lI should like to 
tell you about him now.”’ 

But she did not find it easy. 
When she came to putting his 
conduct in words, the old pain 
and shame returned, and she hesi- 
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tated. It was difficult to make a 
beginning. But she had committed 
herself now. ‘He is not doing 
well,” she said at last, with an 
effort. 

«<] am very sorry to hear it,” 
said Stephen. So it was the 
mention of his name that had 
discomposed her after all. ‘‘He 
is somewhere abroad, I believe,”’ 
he continued, as she still hesitated 
to proceed. 

‘¢He was abroad, in Vienna.”’ 

Then, after a pause, speaking 
hurriedly and firmly, she added: 
“J may as well tell you all. I 
want your advice. I am sure I 
can trust you. He has been here 
under a false name. He is the 
Count Ramassy to whom you were 
introduced the other day.”’ 

It was a startling statement to 
aman in Stephen’s idyllic state of 
mind, reaching back over a dreary 
interval to sweet memories, and 
basking in the sunshine of the 
present. He started in speechless 
amazement. Suspicion flashed 
across him. It was driven back 
before it could shape itself in def- 
inite form, but not before it had 
directed a keen look of scrutiny at 
her downcast face. She was con- 
scious of it, and coloured, and tears 
came into her eyes. 

‘It is shameful, is it not?’ she 

said. 
» Then his heart reproached him 
for that look of suspicion, and he 
was eager to show by his manner 
that the action was involuntary, 
and implied no doubt of her. 

“But you want my advice,” he 
said. ‘*How can I help you? 
Can you tell me the circum- 
stances ?”’ 

To say truth, he would not have 
been surprised to hear that Mrs. 
Brockley was a party to this de- 
ception, but his respect for Mrs. 
Rorke was too profound to be 
influenced by any disreputability 
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of accidental connection. It only 
made him pity her trials, and ad- 
mire her superiority all the more. 

Mrs. Rorke told him all the cir- 
cumstances: how her brother had 
been in London for some time be- 
fore she accidentally met him; how 
he maintained that it was only 
a freak, and that he did not pro- 
pose to gain anything by his im- 
posture. 

Stephen was reassured, and made 
as light of the matter as he could. 
‘¢What an insane freak!’’ he said. 

‘‘I wish I could look upon it 
only as a freak,” she said. ‘I 
should be much less uneasy in that 
case, though at the best it is a 
great risk, and may easily damage 
his whole future. But though he 
is my own brother, I cannot help 
fearing that he may not be as in- 
nocent as he says. I wish I knew 
that he had left London.”’ 

‘I might ascertain that for you, 
and see him and reason with him if 
he has not.” 

‘¢That would be sokind. It is 
the very thing 1 would have asked 
you to do, but I hardly dared ask 
you to mix yourself up in sucha 
matter.”’ 

‘‘It is nothing for me, if I can 
do any good. But it must be very 
painful for you.’ 

They were seated now on a 
bench overlooking one of the pieces 
of ornamental water, and some 
people were passing in front of 
them. They sat for some time in 
silence, and then Stephen sud- 
denly said, in a voice full of emo- 
tion, ‘‘I am afraid your life has 
not been a happy one.”’ 

The flickering of multitudinous 
aspen - leaves on the other side 
of the water caught his eyes as 
he spoke, and he _ involuntarily 
shuddered. 

‘¢So very unhappy,’’ she answer- 
ed, with a laugh, ‘‘ that when I met 
you the other day I was in the act 
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of wishing that this comet would 
put an end to it.” 

‘¢ Have you the courage,’ he said, 
in deep agitated tones, ‘‘to end it 
in another way? I do not ask for 
your sake, but for my own; but I 
should try to make you happier.”’ 

It was her turn to be suspicious 

—suspicious of insult. A glance 
at the man’s earnest pleading face 
and honest eyes showed her that 
he spoke with no dishonourable 
intent. She could give but one 
answer, but she would make it as 
little painful as possible ; and seeing 
how agitated he was, her woman’s 
instinct counselled her that the 
answer must not be too serious, 
although she was far from feeling 
light at heart. Battersea Park on 
a Sunday afternoon was not a place 
for passionate heroics. 
_ **How very kind of you!” she 
said. ‘‘A woman who can’t live 
with her husband, and whose 
brother seems convinced that hon- 
esty is not the best policy, ought 
to be very much obliged to you. 
May I ask if your proposal is 
serious? I need not affect not to 
understand you. It is a proposal, 
is it not?” 

‘*Forgive me if I have been too 
abrupt,’’ he stammered. 

‘* The abruptness of the proposal 
is its great charm. It is usual, I 
believe, in such matters to be more 
circumspect, more cautious, —to 
feel one’s way, not to commit one’s 
self to far till one knows with tol- 
erable certainty how one’s proposal 
is likely too be received. You are 
more direct. You have burnt 
your boats behind you. I like 
directness. Every woman likes 
audacity.” 

‘*You do not suppose that I 
speak from ordinary motives,’’ he 
said, sadly. 

‘‘Very extraordinary motives, I 
should say.”’ 

‘It is not fair to mock at me. 
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You treat me as if I had subjected 
you to a vulgar insult.’’ 

“It does look rather like that, 
does it not? You are aware that 
my husband is alive, and you pro- 
pose to take me under your protec- 
tion. That is the plain English of 
it, is it not ?”’ 

She spoke in an indifferent tone, 
such as might be used in discussing 
any matter of ordinary interest, 
and rose as she asked the conclud- 
ing question. He was silent for 
atime, looking unutterable dejec- 
tion. Then he said— 

‘¢It is monstrous that such a 
life should be wasted in unhap- 
piness.”’ 

‘¢ And you would sacrifice your- 
self out of pity for me. I am not 
so unhappy yet as to wish that.” 

‘¢ Pity! No, no, not pity,” he 
said, desperately. ‘‘If you knew 
how long I have worshipped you 
as my ideal of all that is lovable in 
woman, you would not suspect me 
of any disrespect.”’ 

Mrs Rorke was not unmoved by 
his earnestness, but she did not 
alter her tone. ‘‘Is it so very 
long,’’ she asked ‘‘since Thursday 
last ?”’ f 

‘¢I did not make your acquaint- 
ance on Thursday last. You can- 
not have forgotten what passed 
between us years ago.” 

‘«¢ And what do you know of me 
in the interval? A great many 
things happen ina dozen of years. 
Characters change in that time; 
and mine may have changed, even 
if you were right in your former 
judgment of it, and I was then the 
angel you pictured to yourself.” 

‘¢You have not changed,” he 
said, resolutely. 

‘¢ Well then, if that is so, how 
am I to know about you? A 
woman who has made a bad choice 
once should not trust her judgment 
too rashly a second time. 
error this time would be much 
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more disastrous than before. A 
choice of a husband may be bad, 
but—this that you ask me to do 
is a much more serious matter than 
choosing a husband. What is left 
for me if I am deceived ?”’ 

Her cool, clear logic was un- 
answerable, and yet he could not 
help feeling that she understood 
him. 
trusting companionship in the mere 
fact of her arguing the point with 
him; and he stuck to his guns with 
all the tenacity of his nature. 

‘Do you think,”’ he asked, after 
a little silence, ‘‘that I have re- 
mained unmarried all those years 
because I could get nobody to 
marry me?”’ 

‘‘That is generally the reason, 
isit not? Is that not the reason 
in your case? Judging from my 
experience of you, I should say it 
was.” 

‘*No,”’ said he, laughing at last. 
‘‘You know the reason as well as 
I do now.” 

‘Well, then,’’ she said, in a 
franker tone, dropping her defen- 
sive attitude, as if the victory were 
won. ‘‘I will grant you certain 
things for the sake of argument, 
just to show you the absurd im- 
possibility of what you have pro- 
posed. I will grant you that I 
made a mistake in my choice of a 
husband—that my life with him has 
not been a happy one. I will grant 
you even that I made a mistake 
in not choosing you—that my life 
with you might have been happy 
and comfortable.’’ 

“Tt is pleasant to have these 
things granted, if only for the sake 
of argument."’ 

_ “You may take them for granted 
im earnest, if it gives you any 
pleasure,” she continued, coura- 
geously. ** You come as a friend, 
and I do not wish to lose your 
friendship by taking offence when 
I know you to be honest and true. 
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I am still rash, you see. I say 
that I know this.”’ 

‘*T trust you are not mistaken. 
I think I would stand being put 
*to the proof,” he said, with a 
glisten in his eyes. 

‘*T don’t think I am mistaken. 
And the proof I would ask is, that 
you never allude to this again. 
Think for a moment of the position 
in which you would place yourself 
and me; for I believe you are 
thinking rather of me than of 
yourself. Would your friends re- 
ceive me as your wife?”’ 

‘« We should be sufficient to our- 
selves. No friend would be a 
friend of mine who declined to 
recognise you as my wife.”’ 

‘-Then you would be friendless. 
No, no. It is easy enough to 
imagine such a life possible with 
happiness, but in fact it would be 
intolerable misery.” 

‘‘In Norport, possibly,—in a 
country town where everybody 


knows everybody else, and people 
are more dependent on society for 


their amusement. But I could 
just as easily live in London—in 
fact it would be better in some 
respects for business pur wf 
_*¢ And in London I should meet 
my friends wherever I went, and 
have to endure their cold looks. 
And I should mope, and you would 
get tired of me and dissatisfied. 
No, no. I am not heroic enough 
for such a life. It is impossible.” 

‘‘If you were as sure of your 
love for me as I am of mine for 
you, it would be possible.”’ 

‘‘Then you do not know me. 
Let us say no more about it. 
Look at that boatful of happy 

ple.’’ 

She directed his attention to a 
crowded steamer just passing under 
the bridge, which they had reached 
on their way back, conversing in a 
quiet tone as they walked along, 
with nothing in their faces to in- 
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dicate to a passing observer how 
serious was the matter at issue 
between them. As they looked at 
the steamer, a man standing near 


the stern waved his hat. Stephen ° 


averted his eyes, thinking it was 
another idiotic attempt at a ‘¢sell,’’ 
but Mrs. Rorke recognised Hugh 
Millerby. 

‘¢ What can he be doing there ?’”’ 
she said. 


«Studying life, no doubt,” 
answered Stephen, with a smile, 
‘By the way, going back to it 
for one moment, you will not le 
anything that I have said prevent 
you from coming to Hardhill. It 
was Hugh’s invitation you know, 
not mine.’’ 

‘¢On one condition.”’ 

‘“‘You need not mention it 
again.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Stephen Millerby’s conjecture 
that his brother was engaged in 
studying life was correct. This. 
had been Hugh’s occupation, and 
by this time he was rather tired 
of it and glad to see a known 
face. Directly he caught sight 
of his friends, he made up his 
mind with a joyous sense of re- 
. lief to get off at the next pier, 
and run down and join them. If 
he was to continue his study of 
life any longer for the present, he 
might as well get Stephen’s com- 
pany; and besides, he was burn- 
ing to communicate a few of the 
results he had already collected. 

But. chance willed it otherwise. 
Hugh met another friend on the 
Embankment as he stepped off the 
pier, and the meeting had import- 
ant consequences for him. One 
of the young man’s favourite sub- 
jects of speculation was the in- 
fluence of accidental circumstances 
on the lives of individuals. He 
attached great importance to them. 
A chance aquaintance, a chance 
word from that acquaintance, the 
chance of finding somebody in or 
somebody out, of catching a train 
or missing a train—little insigni- 
ficant-looking circumstances like 
these often change the whole course 
of a man’s life. 

This was a doctrine on which 
Hugh would descant by the half- 
hour, with great multiplication of 


saws and instances. Several of 
those instances he could draw from 
his own life, and this was no 
doubt the reason why the doctrine 
had made such an impression on 
him. The end towards which he 
was being directed by these suc- 
cessive buffets of circumstance had 
not yet declared itself, so that he 
was naturally not as yet a con- 
vinced believer in an overruling 
purpose for the individual. Chance, 
or what looks like chance, cer- 
tainly plays a great part in the lives 
of such men as he was,—men 
of overflowing vitality, of wide 
sympathies, of abundant faculty, 
but without any determined will 
or way of their own. If such 
men have enough to live on, they 
live on it, as chance directs; if 
they have not enough to live on, 
chance finds occupation and a 
livelihood for them, generally the 
nearest to hand. When they are 
laid hold of by the spirit of their 
time, through chance contact with 
some stronger will or some over- 
powering material necessity, they 
occasionally rise to great things. 
Occasionally, when they are less 
fortunate, they show an equal 
alacrity in sinking. Great politi- 
cians, great statesmen, archbishops, 
even great missionaries may 

reckoned among their number; 
you will find them sometimes 4 
the privileged characters of the 
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billiard-room or the heroes of the 
village alehouse. 

But we must not stop to con- 
sider whether chance might have 
made Xavier the jolly abbot of 
a monastery, or Shakespeare a 
humerous alderman of his native 
town. We must go on with what 
we have to tell about the young 
man who believed as much as this. 

The excitemeut into which he 
had been plunged for the last three 
days about the comet had swept 
away for the time all the effects 
of the snub administered by Mr 
Quickset. This snub had made 
him work energetically for a few 
hours on Wednesday morning, but 
he had entered nothing in his great 
note-book since. He thought of 
this with some shame when he got 
up on Sunday, and he took the 
mighty volume from its shelf; but 
his mind was restless and wander- 
ing, and he had not made many 
entries when he shut up the book 
and resolved togo out. The comet 
fever was still on him. He felt 
somehow responsible for the scene 
he had witnessed last night, and 
his conscience tried to persuade 
him that he ought to be sorry for 
it. But do what conscience would, 
it could not get rid of a certain 
immoral feeling of satisfaction, a 
certain elation. The effect pro- 
duced on the mob was partly his: 
he ought not to be proud of the 
achievement, but he tried in vain 
to keep the pride down. In vain 
he dwelt upon the unseemliness 
of the spectacle, the hideous din, 
the revolting gaiety, and laboured 
to bring remorse home to himself ; 
remorse would not abide with him 
—it was ousted always by a pleased 
sense of power, which had never 
tasted this sort of gratification 
before, and was proportionately 
keen of appetite. There was. re- 
morse enough in the mixture of 
his feelings to make him uncom- 
fortable, and prevent him from 
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enjoying thoroughly the new sen- 
sation of having moved a great 
mass of men ; yet so little that he 
could not help feeling that his 
efforts at a proper sorrow were an 
artificial sham. The deed was 
more to him than the moral quality 
of it. It was not so serious after 
all. There might be nothing more 
than a little stupid rowdyism. 
How were the general public tak- 
ing it? He would go out and see. 

He went out, but where was he 
to go to find the general public? 
He laughed at his own quest, 
and strolled idly on, struck across 
Regent Street, through devious 
ways for the Seven Dials, and on 
and down Drury Lane. ‘Thestreets 
wore, so far as he knew, their usual 
Sunday aspect. There was no 
sign, at any rate, of any extraor- 
dinary excitement, except in the 
neighbourhood of the _ public- 
houses, and there the only excite- 
ment seemed to be, from the num- 
ber of slatternly girls and women 
with beer-jugs, an anxiety to make 
the most of the opening between 
services. é' 

It was so dull, that a little 
joke which occurred to him, that 
the best place in which to look 
for his general public was the 
public-house, gave him a_ per- 
ceptible amount of pleasure; but 
he had not the courage to ven- 
ture in till he had passed several 
doors in Seven Djals and Drury 
Lane, and reached the _ respect- 
able neighbourhood of the Strand. 
There he found a bar in which he 
made a sandwich and a glass of ale 
a pretext for observation. Up to 
this time the chief incident in his 
travels had been that a man smok- 
ing in his shirt sleeves at an open 
window had asked him what o’clock 
it was, and receiving no answer, 
had used such strength of language, 
that several unkempt heads were 
put out to see what was the mat- 
ter, whereupon Hugh had retreated 
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quickly, glad to escape with nothing 
worse thau uncomplimentary re- 
marks on his appearance and char- 
acter. Nota single reference had 
been made to the comet. But at 
the public house in the Strand he 
had better luck, and came upon 
the trail. A young man was lean- 
ing over the counter and bragging 
to the barmaid of his feats in the 
row of the previous night, how he 
had knocked a bobby’s helmet over 
his eyes, and what a hot run 
he had had for it. Hugh had 
had enough of this, however, so 
after a glance into the bottle and 
jug department, where half-a-dozen 
sodden-looking individuals were 
smoking quietly over their ale, he 
made his way to the Temple Pier, 
and took a steamer to Wrapping 
Stairs. 

No trace of excitement on board 
the steamer: nothing but young 
men and their sweethearts, work- 
ing men and women with their 
children, going down the river in 
their Sunday clothes for a breath 
of fresh air. Very pale and weary 
many of them looked, as if fresh 
air would do them good. Hugh 
thought of entering into conversa- 
tion with some of the passengers ; 
but he was not used to the work, 
and felt shy. He amused himself 
picturing how different individuals 
would look if he could suddenly 
convey into their minds a belief 
that the world was coming to an 
end in a week. At last a sallow 
young man in black, who had 
been unobtrusively trying to de- 
liver tracts, addressed him— 

‘‘Did you see the comet last 
night ?’? Hugh asked, in answer 
to his remark that it was a fine 
afternoon. The young man had not 
seen it; but when Hugh told him 
about it, he said, in a hollow lugu- 
brious voice, that it was well to be 
prepared, and offered Hugh a tract 
entitled ‘‘ Pause and consider!’’ 
Hugh politely accepted, and the 
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young man turned away in search 
of another recipient. 

In Wapping our observer had — 
a find that considerably raised his 
spirits. Near the pier a one-legged 
imitation sailor was hoarsely chant- 
ing a ballad, and Hugh thought he 
caught the word ‘‘ comet” in the 
refrain. He purchased a copy, and 
found that his ears had not de- 
ceived him. Some enterprising 
ballad-maker had taken opportu- 
nity by the forelock with the fol- 
lowing doggerel :— 


“Oh, I'll tell you of a comet, 
A comet with a tail! 
Up in the sky it shines so high, 
And makes the nations quail. 
Singing whack ! tooraloo! 
Crikey ! what a blaze! 
It is the biggest comet 
Ever seen in modern days. 


Says I to my Jemima, 
‘Oh will you come and look? 
For this ere lovely comet it 
Has quite my fancy took.’ 
Singing whack! &c. 


Some say that it bodes pestilence, 
And some say it bodes war, 
But none o’ them things I believes 
About this pretty star. 
Singing whack! &c. 


I stand and gaze upon it 
Without a moment’s fear, 
For its head so bright and hair so 
light, 
’ S the image of my dear. 
Singing whack! &c. 


Then all young men and maidens, 
Come with me and behold 
How brightly shines this comet of 
The which I have you told. 
Singing whack! &c.” 


But the enterprising balladist 
had been too prompt for his public. 
There was no great rush upon his 
broadsheet. Nobody paid much 
attention to him. His interjection 
of the word ‘‘ carrots !’’ as an aside 
at the close of the fourth stanza 
did more for the sale than the 
attraction of the comet. Hugh, 
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however, was delighted with this 
find. It was the only sign of 
interest in the comet that he had 
come across when he was seen 
steaming up the Thames still on 
the look-out, but willing enough 
to give up his quest. 

He landed hurriedly at Chelsea 
pier, eager to catch up his friends ; 
and rushing across the bridge, en- 
countered—Miss Douglas walking 
‘down the Embankment. She had 
been to see an artist friend a 
little higher up the river, and 
was in very good-humour. ‘You 
seem in a great hurry,’’ she said 
to Hugh. 

‘‘T saw my brother crossing the 
bridge down there, and was hurry- 
ing to catch him; but I may as well 
walk with you, if you will allow 
me.” 

«So your article in the ‘Sphinx’ 
has made quite a sensation.”’ 

“How did you know it was 
mine?”’ said he, not displeased that 
the fact should be known, and less 
disposed than before to proclaim 
Glenville’s share in it. 

‘Count Ramassy told me you 
were doing it. It was really very 
good. Why don’t you go in for 
journalism ?”’ 

Hugh did not altogether like 
the way in which Miss Douglas 
was in the habit of taking him 
in hand about his career, although 
it was a sufficiently flattering 
proof of interest in it. ‘*Why 
don’t 1? Whyshould I? Ishould 
spoil my style,’”’ he said, with 
humorous intent. 

Miss Douglas laughed. ‘* Now 
look here, young man, you are 
simply throwing away your abili- 
ties. You might do anything, and 
youare doing your best to make 
yourself good for nothing. You 
want somebody to look after 
you.”” 
‘“Why not yourself?” said he, 
rashly 

“Tll think over it.’ said she, 
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with just enough involuntary 
meaning in her tone to show that 
she thought the propositien worth 
considering. ‘‘I believe I could 
make something of you. You'll 
never make anything of yourself, 
beyond a fairly agreeable dangle, 
and that is not a very exalted 
destiny for a man of your ambi- 
tion, to say nothing of your talents. 
You evidently can write.” 

‘*What would. you have me 
do, my guide, philosopher, and 
friend ?”’ 

‘« What have you been doing with 
yourself to-day, for example ?”’ 

He gave her an account of his 
wanderings, and showed her the 
ballad he had picked up. 

‘*T suppose you delude yourself 
with the idea that this is_busi- 
ness, gadding about in search of 
something to make a note of.. I 
don’t believe in it. I don’t be- 
lieve it is the right way to go to 
work. It is like looking for a 
needle in a hay-stack. No— it is 
worse ; it is looking for nothing in 
a hay-stack, looking on the chance 
of something turning up.”’ 

‘¢ You wouldn’t have me evolve 
human character out of my moral 
consciousness ?”’ 

‘You will find as much of it 
there as anywhere else—more of it 
than you are likely to pick up on 
a Thames steamboat.’’ 

‘*Then do you think that all 
human beings are alike? ”’ 

‘¢Much of a muchness, making 
allowance for difference of circum- 
stances. If you make people act 
as you would act in the same cir- 
cumstances, you ean’t be very far 
wrong.”’ 

‘<I don’t agree with you. What 
one does is determined not merely 
by immediate circumstances, but 
by the accumulated result of pre- 
vious circumstances and by habits 
of action, even supposing the origi- 
nal bent of the character has noth- 
ing todowith it. Habit, no doubt, 
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counts for an immense deal. Habit 
is our lord and master.’’ 

**Yes, but you can allow for all 
that. You can guess pretty easily 
what habit a man or a woman 
would be likely to form in given 
circumstances. It is the circum- 
stances, after all, that make the 
difference, the principal difference, 
the differences that people remark, 
and that is what you have to deal 
with if you want to describe life. 
I don’t give a straw for your 
profundities. They are mostly 
humbug.”’ 

‘*You are as wrong, excuse me, 
as ever you can be. But no mat- 
ter. Supposing it is the circum- 
stances that make all the difference, 
how am I to learn the circum- 
stances? You wouldn’t have me 
evolve them as well out of my 
moral consciousness ?”’ 

‘*You must learn them as you 
want them, I suppose. Look here. 
I have to deal with circumstances 
as wellas you, only 1 put my cir- 
cumstances on canvas with a brush, 
while you propose to put yours on 
paper witha pen. Do you think 
I should be a—well, a tolerably 
successful painter-——”’ 

‘*Highly successful — distin- 
guished — eminent——”’ 

‘*Thank you. Should I be all 
this now, do you think, if up to 
this moment I had spent all my 
time in merely looking at persons, 
places, and things, so as to have a 
most learned eye in every conceiv- 
able shade of colour and turn of 
form visible in the British Islands ? 
And all the time, perhaps, not even 
learning to draw. It won’t do, 
youngman. You are quite wrong, 
and I believe you know it.”’ 

‘‘Ah, but there is a great differ- 
ence between painting and—and— 
describing life. You have your 
technique to master. Your hand 
has to be trained.” 

‘‘And no training is required for 
describing life. Quite so. You 


have only to sit down and 

out when you are full. Well, try 
it, and you will see. Did I not 
hear you say a moment ago that 
habit is our lordand master? Well, 
you must at least form the habit 
of sitting down and pouring out, 
and I don’t think you have arrived 
atthat stage yet. If I were you, 
I would sit down at once and find 
out, by actual trial, how much I 
had got in my wallet already. I 
am sure there must be a good 
deal.”’ 

They pursued the argument 
briskly, as they walked along, with 
so much animation, that here and 
there a Sunday idler turned to look 
at them. He defended his meth- 
od, and she with subtle flattery 
sought to convince him that only 
the method was at fault. They 
had never been on better terms. 

‘¢ Now, you know,”’ she said, con- 
fidentially, when he had jumped 
nimbly from a corner into which 


‘she had put him, ‘¢ this is all para- 


dox on your part. I believe you 
really agree with me. Have I not 
heard you maintain over and over 
again that men’s lives are the sport 
of circumstance ?”’ 

‘¢Ah, but that is a different mat- 
ter altogether. It applies chiefly 
to certain types of character. You 
can’t get quit of original differences 
of character.” 

‘¢When you have completed your 
great work on different types, I 
may understand more about it. 
Why don’t you give us one little 
type as a specimen? ”’ 

TNC AN penne time,”’ he laughed. 
‘¢ Now look at that crowd,” he 
continued, with a wave of his 
umbrella in the direction of Picca- 
dilly. They were about to cross 
the Hyde Park Corner. 

‘Better wait till we have cross- 
ed,’’ she said, as a cabman drew up 
by the pavement near them. ‘That 
circumstance of waving your um- 
brella has brought a cabman onus.” 
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‘Let me take you home in it. 
You must have had exercise enough, 
and I am quite tired.” 

‘A beautiful illustration of my 
doctrine,’ he said, when they 
were seated. ‘‘ Quite providential ! 
«Great is the power of accident ! 
My gesture was not intended to 
bring a cap, but it has brought a 
cab, and the cab is very useful. 
And but for my gesture the cab- 
man might have crawled along the 
whole of Piccadilly without a fare. 
And when he sets us down, another 
accident will give him another fare. 
Such is life. One might preach a 
sermon from this text. A whole 
philosophy of life might be drawn 
from it.’’ 

‘‘But what had the cabman’s 
character to do with it?”’ 

‘‘Now you are really playing 
into my hands. If he had been a 
cabman of less enterprising char- 
acter, he would not have got his 
fare. If I had been of a less de- 
monstrative character, I should not 
have waved my umbrella.”’ 

‘And if you had not been of an 
indolent character, you would have 
walked.’’ 

‘Precisely. Character has every- 
thing to do with it. Character 
comes in at every turn.”’ 

‘‘] believe you waved your um- 
brella on purpose.”’ 

‘‘Character again. ‘Suspicion 
ever haunts the guilty mind.’ ”’ 

‘Well, but what of your crowd ? 
You told me to look at the crowd. 
Ihave looked. Proceed with your 
moral.’’ 

“Oh, I forget the exact point 
now. Letmesee. Yes. Take such 
a circumstance as the sudden ap- 
pearance or the sudden announce- 
ment of a comet. ‘There are hardly 
two individuals in that crowd whom 
It would affect quite in the same 
way.” 

“Stuff! ‘There are scores.”’ 

“Well, at least you would find 
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half-a-dozen distinct and well- 
marked varieties of ways of look- 
ing at it.”’ 

‘¢Perhaps. Straight, aslant, with 
one eye, with two eyes, single 
squint, double squint.”’ 

He did not consider this worth 
replying to, and she continued— 

‘« That may be, and yet I don’t 
see how it bears on your argument. 
You are simply playing upon the 
word circumstance. ‘Tell me the 
occupation, profession, trade, and 
general mode of life—that is what 
I mean by circumstance—of any- 
body in that or any other crowd, 
and I will tell you, with a toler- 
able approach to certainty, what he 
thinks about the comet.’ 

‘‘ You must include a good deal 
in general mode of life then, such 
as the school he has been at, how 
long he has been at school, what 
church he goes to, whether he goes 
to church uf 

‘¢By the way,”’ she broke in, 
‘do you know what my brother 
Bob told me yesterday about Count 
Ramassy?’’ He takes a very prac- 
tical view of the comet. I’ll bet 
you never guess what he has done 
on the heads of it?”’ 

It did occur to Hugh that he 
might have proposed to Grace 
Quickset, and it struck him with 
some surprise that somehow he 
could contemplate this possibility 
without the least excitement. But 
there was no reason why Bob 
Douglas should be the first to 
know such a fact. What could 
he have done about which the 
City man was specially informed. 
‘¢Something practical,’’-he said, 
meditatively. ‘‘ Perhaps floated a 
company for erecting a gigantic 
fire-proof safe—a sort of fire-proof 
Noah’s ark, in which a remnant of 
bishops and scientists, with their 
wives and families, might find shel- 
ter, and replenish the earth after- 
wards with a superior race.”’ 

0 
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‘*You are evidently very much 
out in your judgment of the Count’s 
character, if it is character you go 
by. No; he has sold ‘bears’ to 
any amount in anticipation of the 
effect on the market.” 

‘**Really!’’ said Hugh, who knew 
just enough to understand what 
selling a ‘‘ bear’’ meant. ‘‘ That is 
very cute, surely. Then that ac- 
counts for his wishing me to keep 
it dark for a little. And, by Jove! 
I begin to doubt whether there 
wasn’t a trick in his sending off 
Stephen’s papers so as not to be 
able to give the positions.”’ 

Quite a flood of suspicious light 
was thrown upon Count Ramassy 
in Hugh’s mind by this circum- 
stance. If Miss Douglas could 
also have told him how the Count 
set the telescope exactly for the 
comet, the suspicion would prob- 
ably have gone further. But of 
this she was ignorant. Miss Quick- 
set had not told her when they 
met on Friday. Both she and her 
father did not consider it their 
part to say anything about the fit 
he had had in their house. He 
had mentioned himself to Lady 
Napier that he had been sudden- 
ly taken ill at Mr Quickset’s, to 
show that he attached little im- 
portance to it, not feeling at all 
sure that it would be kept a secret, 
and judging it best in that case 
that the fact should come from 
himself. Possessed of this to start 
with, Lady Napier had cross-ques- 
tioned the rest out of Grace. But 
Miss Douglas knew nothing of it. 
She was interested, however, in 
knowing that he had asked Hugh 
Millerby to keep back knowledge 
of the comet. This rather con- 
firmed the diagnosis of his char- 
acter made by Mrs Smith and 
herself. 

‘«There is something mysterious 
about that Count,’’ she said. ‘I 
should like to know more of. his 
circumstances.”’ 
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‘‘Certainly speculating on the 
Exchange shows great breadth of 
interest for a man whose chief 
mission it is to reconcile science 
and religion.” 

Miss Douglas had not heard of 
this mission, and Hugh had not 
heard of the mineral. company for 
Bosnia, so that they compared 
notes with considerable interest. 

‘‘For a disconsolate widower, 
he is making pretty smart running 
for Grace Quickset,’’ said Miss 
Douglas. ‘‘ You don’t seem so sore 
upon that point now. I believe she 
is a good bit of a flirt, though you 
won't allow me to say so. Women 
are better judges of these things 
than men.”’ 

Miss Douglas’s previous insinua- 
tion had not been without a cer- 
tain effect on Hugh, seeing how 
Miss Quickset had avoided him 
that afternoon. But he would not 
allow himself to entertain the belief 
even for a moment. 

‘*She can’t help men paying at- 
tentions to her,’’ he said. 

‘‘] daresay Mrs Smith has 
come back by this time,”’ said Miss 
Douglas, when the cab stopped at 
her door. ‘‘Won’t you come in 
and have a cup of tea?”’ 

Mrs Smith had not returned; 
but they were far from having ex- 
hausted their conversation about 
character and circumstances, and 
Count Ramassy, and the proper 
course to take for a man with an 
ambition after describing life. Miss 
Douglas counselled him to make a 
beginning at once, and see what he 
coulddo. He promised in the end, 
half seriously, to take her advice. 
Incidentally, he asked her what she 
would do herself if she wished to 
find out how people were taking 
the prospect of the comet. 

‘I don’t know,” she answered. 
‘I think I should send a host of 
reporters to the different churches. 
It lies most directly in the way of 
the clergy, you see. It is an occa- 
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sion for them to improve; and the 
evangelical clergy, in particular, 
are not likely to neglect it. Go 
and hear what Spurgeon says, for 
example. His sermons are pub- 
lished at once, and a good many 
will follow his lead.”’ 

‘‘] wonder what use the Salva- 
tionists will make of it, or if they 
will make any. I think I will go 
and see. I was in one of their 
barracks the other night.’’ 

‘«< You will come back and tell me 
about it,’’ Miss Douglas said, when 
he rose to go. He did not quite 
know what tempted him, but some- 
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how, when she said good-bye, there 
was such a tender look in her eyes, 
and she looked so handsome, and 
their /éte-d-téte had been so agree- 
able, that he kissed her. 

‘*You must not make a habit of 
that,’’ she said. 

‘¢ Why not ?”’ he rashly answered. 

It was the merest impulse of the 
moment. But great things often 
depend on such impulses. He was 
caught. 

‘‘T am sure I have no objection, 
dearest,’’ Fanny said, as, after gaz- 
ing tenderly at him for an instant, 
she threw herself into his arms. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


When Hugh on Sunday evening 
reached the temporary barracks of 
the Salvation Army, a hall in the 
Marylebone district, there were 
signs outside of unusual excite- 
ment. This district had been, to 


use the language of the move- 
ment, ‘‘invaded”’ only recently. 
The devil’s host was strongly in- 
trenched, and tremendous efforts 
were required to dislodge them. 
The Army had been only moder- 


ately successful, although a few 
prisoners had been made in every 
sortie. To raise the drooping 
spirits of his soldiers, the General 
had proclaimed an engagement all 
along the line. A_ great fifteen 
hours’ battle was fought in Maryle- 
bone this Sunday. 

It was past seven when Hugh 
arrived on the scene of action. 
Groups of men occupied the streets 
in front. These were representa- 
tives of the enemy with whom the 
Salvationists had to contend, men 
still under the dominion of Satan. 
To call them the enemy, is not to 
imply that they were ready to 
hustle the Salvation soldiers or 
pelt them with garbage. A few, 
perhaps, were bent on active mis- 
chief, and were waiting for a sortie 


from the hall, with the intention 
of giving as much annoyance as 
they could. But at present these 
could not be distinguished, except 
by acertain restlessness of move- 
ment, from the mass who had come 
simply to see the fun, and were 
stolidly lounging about with their 
pipes in their mouths and their 
hands in their pockets, giving not 
the slightest trouble to the police- 
men posted there to maintain 
order. The hall, from which came 
fitful gusts of the distant singing, 
stood a little way back from the 
street within a railing, and the 
policemen were guarding the gate, 
and keeping the pavement clear 
in front. There was a constant 
trooping in and trooping out,— 
this moving population consisting 
mostly of girls in twos and threes, 
who had an air of being familiar 
with the place, and exchanged 
glances and verbal chaff with the 
groups of young men as they made 
their way out and in. The fifteen 
hours’ battle might have been taken 
for a bazaar but for the look of 
conscious importance in the faces 
of these hadituées,—an importance 
probably derived from the part they 
took in the singing. 
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In the court between the railing 
and the door of the hall, Hugh 
found his acquaintance of Thurs- 
day night, ‘‘the converted bottle- 
washer,”’ ‘‘ Bellowin’ Bill.’’ Bill 
took great delight in both nick- 
names. ‘They made him a person- 
age in the reports of the proceed- 
ings. He had been honourably 
designated by them in more than 
one staff despatch in the official 
organ of the movement. Bill had 
an idea that his voice made Satan 
tremble, and that the louder he 
bellowed the more Satan was afraid. 
He felt himself to be a dangerous 
and leading antagonist of the arch- 
enemy, and was elated when a 
handful of mud was thrown at 
him, as if it were a direct recogni- 
tion of his power. One of the 
secrets of the success of the Salva- 
tionists is the absorption and pre- 
servation of the individuality of 
their converts. A notorious bawler, 
or prize-fighter, or pigeon-flyer,does 
not find his occupation or his 
notoriety gone when he joins the 
army; he still bawls, or fights, or 
flies pigeons—only he does this in 
a metaphorical sense, for a spiritual 
purpose. His functions are spirit- 
ualised, but he is as eminent among 
his fellows as before. Bill’s powers 
of bellowing were as much a dis- 
tinction as they had ever been. He 
made great figurative use also of 
his previous occupation as a bottle- 
washer and _ instrument-cleaner— 
using some figures of speech that 
would have appeared shocking even 
to the liberal mind of Mr O’Cosh. 

He recognised Hugh at once. 
‘*Glad to see you, sir,’’ he said. 
** We’re powerful busy to-night, we 
are. A rare time we’re having, a 
powerful time. Fifty prisoners al- 
ready, and the army is still bring- 
ing them in. ‘Ten or a dozen in 
the fountain at once! What a 
glorious sight! Praise the Lord! 
Come in and see. It’s mainly along 
of the comet you told me of. It 


has been a blessed ’arbinger to us, 
Pull the devil’s kingdom down! 
Hallelujah !’’ . 

The scene inside justified Bill’s 
description of it. The air was hot 
and close almost to suffocation, 
but the din was furious, the ex- 
citement thrilling. Hugh found 
a place in the standing-room under 
the gallery, and looked round ; but 
it was some time before he could 
get any distinct idea of what was 
going on, so dim and murky was 
the atmosphere, so confusing the 
tumult. They were singing a 
hymn, not a word of which he 
could distinguish—a hymn of wail- 
ing minor tones and sudden thrill- 
ing leaps. ‘The music surged in his 
ears like a wild sea. The hearers 
and performers seemed to be like 
driftwood on it. As they joined 
in the cry of the pack of voices 
tumultuously attacking the high 
notes, the more excitable danced 
and gesticulated, and broke off 
to shout ‘Praise the Lord!” 
‘¢Amen!’’ then taking breath, 
started again in a furious rough 
chase after the melody. 

When his eyes and ears were 
more accustomed to the confusion, 
Hugh began to be aware of differ- 
ences in the behaviour of indi- 
viduals in the body of the hall. 
It was possible to distinguish cool 
sightseers and even active mockers, 
in spite of the overpowering volume 
of piercing sound. One red-faced, 
thickset man, directly in front of 
Hugh, was specially conspicuous in 
derision. He pattered with his 
feet, he imitated various musical 
instruments in a voice that might 
have excited the envy of Bellow- 
ing Bill; he brayed with frightful 
resonance, he whistled with his 
hands like a steam-engine. ‘The 
official soldiers in red guernseys 
tolerated all this; they knew their 
man—knew by experience that he 
was a not unpromising subject. 
They interfered only when he began 
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to slily pull the ribbons and tilt 
the hats of some girls in front of 
him, and he yielded so far and gave 
up this diversion. But some of his 
neighbours were disgusted, and gave 
him angry looks, which provoked 
him to wilder and wilder demon- 
strations. ‘*Behave yoursel’, ye 
rampagious brute,’’ shouted ina 
Scotch accent a man standing next 
to Hugh. ‘Behave yoursel’, you 
fool, or they’ll pit ye oot.””  ‘* What 
does the man come here for, I 
wonder?” he said to Hugh. ‘If 
he canna contain himsel’, he should 
bide at hame—the daft idiot, look 
at him. I’m thinking I’ve had 
aboot enough o’ ’t mysel’. ‘There’s 
more fuss nor affection here, I’m 
thinkin’. But there’s a woman 
going to preach, I believe. [ll just 
bide a few moments and hear her.”’ 

The end of the hymn was 
reached. Some prolonged the last 
note, while through the body of 
the hall run a hubbub of Amens 
and other cries The excitement 
was increased by the irregular 
dispersion of these cries; no one 
knew from what quarter the next 
fervent cry would come. An 
Amen from one end of the hall, 
slightly mellowed by distance, was 
answered next instant by an un- 
expected shout from one’s imme- 
diate neighbour, loud, vibrating, 
startling, like the sudden discharge 
ofa pistol at one’s ear. Presently 
issuing from these confused sounds, 
but not at first subduing them, 
rose a loud clear thrilling female 
voice, frenzied in its hysterical 
earnestness. 

‘‘Hark! hark! the voice of 
Jesus is calling, Come to Me! 
Listen! Hark! Do younot hear the 
voice of Him who cometh to save 
you? He loves you. He pleads 
with you to come. How long will 
ye turn a deaf ear to His call? O 
sinner in foolish security, thou 
that mockest at the people of the 
Lord, that tramplest His law under 


foot, and insultest them that be- 
lieve in Him, | implore thee, I 
adjure thee, turn from thine evil 
ways ere it is too late! Beware, 
lest thou provoke the vengeance 
of the Most High! It is a fearful 
thing to sin against the living 
God. Even now you may see 
flaming in the heavens a token of 
God’s displeasure, a messenger sent 
from on high to warn you to flee 
from the wrath to come. Beware, 
thou hardened sinner, insensate 
foolish mocker, shake in _ thine 
inmost heart, and take heed of thy 
ways. I speak to you, and to you, 
and to you. Look! see where it 
shines out there in the firmament, 
beckoning to you with its fiery 
finger, a symbol of the eternal fires 
that will encompass and scorch 
your soul if you scorn the prof- 
ferred grace. Down! down on 
your knees, foolish man, and 
cry aloud for forgiveness. This 
night repent! this instant! and 
call on the Lordfor pardon. There 
may be no morrow for thee. An- 
other week and the whole world 
may be wrapped in flames, and 
your soul in hell. Oh, repent! re- 
pent now while there is yet time, 
and call upon the name of your 
Saviour. He loves you. He will 
not turn away from you. He will 
not reject the prayer of your heart 
for pardon, though it is stained 
black with sin and steeped through 
and through with iniquity. Down 
on your knees, I implore you, and 
cry aloud for pardon !” 

In this strain the preacher pro- 
ceeded. Her figure was command- 
ing, her gestures swift and start- 
ling, her voice of great volume, 
compass, and flexibility, thrilling 
in denunciation, touchingly sweet 
in its pleading tones. The audi- 
ence was mastered, transported, 
filled with wild enthusiasm. Even 
our sceptical onlooker felt a curi- 
ous catching of the breath, a sen- 
sation as of suffocation in the 
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throat: his head began to swim, 
and in another moment he would 
have fallen in a faint, when his 
attention was diverted by some 
one grasping the wrist of his right 
hand and closing his fingers over 
a cool hard body deposited with a 
slap on the palm. He started, re- 
covered himself and looked round. 
The grey-haired stalwart Scots- 
man stood by his side like a pillar, 
a man accustomed to preaching of 
all sorts, and not easily moved. 
He looked at the hard body in 
his hand wonderingly, still half- 
dazed ; it was—a snuff-box ! 

‘«Try a pinch o’ that. It’s good 
stuff,’’ said this friend in need. 
‘*¢ The room’s terrible close, and it’s 
a verra exciting kind of preaching; 
though the lassie has a grand gift, 
I maun admit. I must admit that. 
Ay, ye feel better noo. It’s a fine 
thing snuff, a fine thing, when 
ye feel at all dwaamish. I think 
I’ve had aboot enough o’ this 
screamin’. I’m beginning to feel 
a thought queer kind mysel’. In 
religion as in all things else it’s 
better aye to keep cool and col- 
lected. Look at yon fool. ’Saul, 
she’s sattled him! Well, well, I’m 
going down the road now, and I 
would advise you, sir, to do the 
same. But that’s for yourself to 
consider. Good evening to you.”’ 

‘*Thanks,’’ said Hugh. ‘I’m 
really very much obliged to you. 
I think I’ll stay a little longer. 
Good evening.’’ The Scotsman 
had been in the nick of time to 
distract his thoughts from the 
intense fascination of the preacher. 
He had recovered his head, and 
turned his attention now to the 
audience, among whom the excite- 
ment was rising to a prodigious 
height. All over the floor of the 
hall men and women were shriek- 
ing in the agonies of sudden con- 
viction. The Ambulance Corps, to 
use the phraseology of the Army, 
flew about with great willingness 
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to assist, and might be seen in 
twos and threes through the confu- 
sion dragging the mourning sinner 
to the penitent form. But they 
were too few in number to cope 
with the occasion. Such a haul 
of converts was unprecedented ; 
their hands were too full, and their 
hurry added to the excitement. 
Many fainted in the stifling atmo- 
sphere, and had to be carried out 
by their neighbours. By-and-by 
the first to be struck down were 
dragged to the platform, and began 
to bear testimony, making public 
confession of their evil life, and 
shouting that they had found 
Christ and were happy now,—loud 
cries of ‘‘ Hallelujah!’ and snatches 
of song greeting every testimony to 
the power of the Word. Bellow- 
ing Bill, who had now come in, 
was especially active in tending 
the converts and prompting them 
to testify. The preacher—Captain 
Laura Dale she was called—directed 
the movements of the Ambulance 
Corps, and soothed the wounded 
with great calmness and dignity, 
now that she had stirred her audi- 
ence to the depths. 

The Scotsman had _ directed 
Hugh’s attention to the red-faced, 
bloated individual who had been 
so obstreperous —before Captain 
Dale began her harangue. She 
had, indeed, settled him, as the 
Scotsman said—caught him and 
riveted him with her first half- 
dozen . sentences. He apparently 
did try for a little to resist the in- 
fluence, but it was too much for 
him. Twice or thrice he pattered 
with his feet, more faintly and 
feebly each time, and he tried to 
raise a mock cry of ‘‘ Hallelujah!” 
but the word stuck in his throat, 
and he sank back with his hands on 
his knees, staring open-mouthed. 
Presently he leant forward, still 
struggling against the influence, 
put his elbows on his knees, and 
covered his face with his hands. 
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Then his body began to rock to 
and fro, and the back of his neck 
became purple. ‘These symptoms 
of strong inward agitation were 
not lost upon the vigilant officer 
who, with confident hope of a con- 
version, had interfered to keep him 
in the room. He went up and 
touched the struggling man decis- 
ively on the shoulder. ‘The. touch 
took effect like the touch of a mes- 
merist. The man started, jumped 
to his feet, threw his arms above 
his head, and with a loud cry sank 
on his knees and sobbed. The 
officer signalled for assistance, and 
still faintly resisting, moaning, 
screaming, the convert was half led, 
half dragged, to the penitent form. 

Once there, he was speedily as- 
sured of salvation, and began to 
testify with the volubility that 
might have been expected from his 
previous excitable behaviour. Poor 
man! he was a cobbler, by trade, 
and a drunkard by long-established 
inclination. He gave arapid sketch 
of his drunken misdeeds. They 
were of a kind too hideously com- 
mon. He had been for weeks at 
a time out of work; his craving 
would not allow him to keep any 
employment long; he had pawned 
clothes, blankets, furniture, to sat- 
isfy it; he had beaten his wife 
when she remonstrated. What led 
him astray was his extraordinary 
power of imitating musical instru- 
ments. This drew him to admiring 
pot-houses, where he was known as 
Orchestra Joe. He could mimic 
anything from a trombone to a 
fiddle. But, please the Lord, he 
would dedicate his powers to an- 
other service now. 

Was it not better for the poor 
man? Who will say that the Sal- 
vation Army does no good, coarse, 
revolting, and blasphemous as its 
methods and its language appear 
to the ordinary Christian, if it can 
reclaim such castaways, such good- 
for-nothing loafers and ruffians as_ 
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Orchestra Joe? But was he re- 
claimed ? you may ask. Did the 
reclamation last? Not long, per- 
haps; but if it kept him but a few 
months or weeks even from his ordi- 
nary courses, even this much was 
distinct gain. He could hardly have 
relapsed into a worse state than 
that in which the Salvationists 
found him. ‘They gave him at the 
least a few weeks of comparatively 
cleanly life, and that was some- 
thing to the benefit of himself and 
his much-suffering wife. Moralists 
sometimes sigh over the evanescent 
character of religious revivals, and 
pronounce them worse than useless 
because they create violent unhing- 
ing excitement for a time, and 
have no permanent influence on 
conduct. But it is hard to believe 
that all who are thus violently 
stirred up become backsliders, or 
that any sink back to greater 
depths than they would have 
reached if they had been left alone. 
There is much waste in all great 
natural movements. The effect of 
these revivals on the conduct of 
the masses is salutary on the whole. 
The level is raised and not lowered 
by them; it is at least kept from 
falling. A few are permanently 
influenced for good, and this more 
than atones for the shock inflicted 
on persons of more refinement by 
their extravagances,—by the tra- 
vesty, the burlesque, the profana- 
tion of sacred things. 

Orchestra Joe was so loquacious 
in his confessions and his testimony 
that other eager witnesses broke in 
upon him, and he was led away by 
Bill the Bellower, who took to him 
at once as a brother. The great 
fifteen hours’ battle closed with 
what the Salvationists love to 
describe as a Hallelujah Wind- 
Up. More than 100 witnesses, it 
was computed, spoke in the course 
of twenty minutes, amidst inde- 
scribable tumult, several speaking 
at once. 
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Public excitement about the 
comet grew very rapidly. When 
one speaks of public excitement, 
one speaks of a thing that is very 
difficult to measure, and always 
looks bigger in description than in 
reality. Any great public agita- 
tion through the midst of which 
one has passed, always appears 
smaller at the time than it does 
in the pages of subsequent history. 
The same thing happens in private 
affairs. A plain matter - of - fact 
person, often learns for the first 
time from subsequent legend that 
he has been present at some dread- 
ful orgie, or wonderfully brilliant 
festivity: he was there, no doubt, 
but he had remarked nothing very 
unusual at the time. It is not 
till Fame with her trumpet takes 
the matter in hand, that it appears 
in all the greatness of its propor- 
tions. The truth is, that history 
supplies us with an_ essentially 
wrong standard by which to meas- 
ure popular excitements.  Polit- 
ical crises, speculating manias, 
sensational trials, riots, and most 
of all civil wars, are recorded by 
the historian as if they had at the 
time absorbed the attention of the 
whole population. To read the 
records of the trials of the Seven 
Bishops, or of the South Sea 
Bubble, one might suppose that 
every member of the community 
thought of nothing else and spoke 
of nothing else while the excite- 
ment lasted. ‘The reality falls very 
far short of this. Even in times 
of the greatest excitement, nine 
in every ten go about their ordi- 
nary business, make their daily 
plans, and worry over their daily 
cares, as if nothing particular were 
happening. Nine in every ten ?-— 
perhaps ninety-nine in every hun- 
dred would be a more correct es- 
timate. Even in revolutions and 


civil wars the number of individ- 
uals personally affected in any 
serious degree is small, and all 
the others give the best part of 
their time to their everyday per- 
sonal concerns. The whole nation 
is aflame—in agonies of fear and 
hope; but it is only a figure of 
speech. During the battle of 
Edgehill, a country gentleman was 
found on the skirts of one of the 
armies, following his hounds with 
as keen an interest in the chase 
as if England had been at peace. 
And even in our days of news- 
papers and telegraphs, you will 
find in every street, when great 
excitements are at their highest, 
hundreds of persons the surface 
of whose lives is hardly ruffled by 
the storm. 

The magnifying influence of 
description is inevitable. The 
writer is himself interested, at 
least for the moment, and he 
draws naturally to incidents that 
support his interests and neglects 
the signs of indifference. Even if 
these are present to his mind, he 
says nothing about them. He 
deals in conventional hyperboles, 
perhaps with mental reservations 
at first, but gradually allowing 
these to be consumed by the fire 
of his own eloquence. ‘The _his- 
torian of the future who reads the 
newspapers of our great comet 
year, will. find there abundant 
evidence of a great wave of ex- 
citement. All the newspapers 
had articles on the subject, and 
special columns of incidents in the 
topic of the hour. The tone was 
generally light at first, but it 
deepened as the agitation became 
more serious. But as early as 
Monday, in consequence probably 
of the row on Saturday night, and 
the talk thereupon on Sunday, they 
all opened fire in articles of one sort 
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oranother. ‘The ‘Daily Telegraph’ 
had a column of antiquarian gos- 
sip on comets, arranged with 
brilliant literary skill and full of 
witty turns. The ‘Daily News’ 
writer also revelled in the subject 
in a historical spirit, quoting from 
the folk-lore of savage races to 
show how widespread was the be- 
lief in the ultimate destruction of 
the world by fire. The ‘Standard,’ 
like the ‘Observer’ of the day 
before, poured ridicule on the 
fears of the ‘Sphinx.’ The ‘ Times’ 
also alluded, but in a more serious 
vein, to the distrust that had been 
expressed in certain quarters con- 
cerning the teachings of science, 
and gravely deprecated panic. 
Monday was a Bank holiday, and 
the principal evening papers did 
not appear, but next day the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ assailed the ‘ Times’ 
for deprecating panic, and de- 
clared that this was the surest 
way to cause a panic. On finding 
that the comet was likely to at- 
tract attention, it had despatched 
one of its representatives to Mr. 
Spurgeon, thinking that his view 
of the situation would be of inter- 
est, and it published a report of 
the interview with the reverend 
gentleman. ‘The reverend gentle- 
men declared that it would not 
quicken his pulse by a_ beat to 
know that the world would come 
to an end in six days: he never 
troubled his head about such 
things; he did not believe in spas- 
modic religion, and endeavoured to 
live and to make others live as if 
each day might be their last upon 
earth. But he admitted, in an- 
swer to a question, that scares are 
often instrumental in awakening 
the indifferent. The ‘St James’s 
Gazette’ laughed scornfully at the 
sciolists and lunatics who trem- 
bled at a wisp of luminous vapour, 
but was hardly less scornful to- 
wards those who supposed that 
ignorance and superstition were 
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extinct in the land. It specified 
the conduct of the Radical party 
as a proof to the contrary, and 
considered it not in the least un- 
likely that the scum of the Me- 
tropolis would seize the opportun- 
ity of a popular scare to wreck 
the houses of the well-to-do. In 
the event of any symptoms of such 
an outbreak of sans culottism, the 
Government were certain to take 
no precautions for the public safe- 
ty till it was too late. 

Not one of all these newspapers 
acknowledged to the faintest fear 
of any danger from a collision be- 
tween the comet and the earth. 
An assumption ran through them 
all that no educated person could 
possibly believe in such a thing. 
Those who were behind the jour- 
nalistic scenes talked smilingly of 
the article in the ‘Sphinx’ as a 
most amusing exhibition of Glen- 
ville’s well-known love of contra- 
dictory paradox. But though each 
writer, taking himself as the stand- 
ard of the normal man of educa- 
tion, considered the belief too ab- 
surd to be expressly disclaimed for 
himself, it was implied in most of 
the articles, and roundly stated in 
the ‘St James’s Gazette,’ that a 
belief in the approaching end of 
the world was likely enough to 
take a hold of the half-educated 
masses. Thus newspaper readers 
had fixed in their imaginations the 
dim bugbear of hosts of stupid, 
half-savage people, scared, desper- 
ate, ready for any folly or mad 
violence,—ready to follow a lead 
like a flock of frightened sheep. 
Writers often unconsciously con- 
vey to their readers, without put- 
ting it in explicit words, a strong 
impression of something present 
to their minds when they write— 
a something that remains with the 
reader as a deposit when the whole 
article is glanced through. _It was 
so in this case. Even the histor- 
ical articles of the ‘Daily Tele- 
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graph’ and the ‘ Daily News’ some- 
how conveyed the impression that 
society had to be on its guard 
against an insurrection of sacred 
credulity and superstition. The 
reason, no doubt, was that the 
attention bestowed on the comet 
was mainly due to the riot in 
Regent Street. But for this the 
articles would not have been writ- 
ten, the comet would not have been 
a leading topic, and the articles 
bore traces of their origin. ‘The 
humorous sub-editor who put on 
the placard of the evening paper 
on Saturday, ‘‘ IMMINENT DesTRUC- 
TION OF THE WorLD,’’ chuckled 
when the idea occurred to him. 
He thought he had done two good 
strokes of business—scored off the 
‘Sphinx,’ which had once refused 
an article from him, and taken a 
rise out of the British public. The 


British public rose to the bait with 
an alacrity he had never antici- 


pated. But why did all the news- 
paper editors select a subject to 
which individually they attached 
no importance? Why? News- 
papers must publish what the 
public will read. The riot in Re- 
gent Street, of which the comet 
served as the occasion, was the 
freshest. and most curious item of 
news in the Sunday paper. Thus, 
although a political crisis was on, 
as is generally the case nowadays 
towards the end of July, they had 
been thrashing away at. this all the 
previous week, and the comet leapt 
* at once into the front rank. 

But it might have been super- 
seded in a day or two, although 
Regent Street continued to be 
tumultuous at nights, and required 
special police supervision, had it 
not been for another circumstance. 
The agitation was carried deeper 
down among the masses of the 
people, who do not read daily 
newspapers, by another agency— 
the Salvation Army. This sup- 
plied the excitement with an organ- 
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isation directly interested in the 
promotion of it. Decentralisation 
is an article of faith with many 
excellent persons nowadays, who 
view with alarm the tremendous 
and increasing pressure of business 
upon the centre of affairs. They 
may be right or they may be wrong, 
but centralisation has one advan- 
tage that is apt to be forgotten. 
When anything answers specially 
well anywhere throughout the sys- 
tem, the directors at headquarters 
may be made aware of it at once; 
and if the administration is ener- 
getic, it can be adopted with the 
least possible delay over the whole 
area. The general of the Salva- 
tion Army knew next morning 
how powerfully Captain Laura 
Dale had moved the Marylebone 
meeting by her reference to the 
comet. He saw at once what use 
might be made of the weapon that 
had been put into his hands. Here 
was an incomparable engine to stir 
the hardened masses. Gentle stim- 
ulants would not move them ; rough 
stimulants must be used: what 
could be more forcible than the 
fear of approaching physical de- 
struction? It had answered in 
Marylebone; it had produced an 
effect more immediate and over- 
whelming than anything that had 
yet been tried: it must be tried at 
once everywhere—the opportunity 
must not be allowed to slip. Forth- 
with instructions were issued to 
every ‘‘ barracks’’ in the kingdom. 
The long nights of summer are the 
favourite season for the proselytis- 
ing marches of the Army. Marches, 
with full-band strength, were or- 
dered for every evening till further 
notice. Such an opportunity for 
making war on the enemy, and 
pulling the devil’s kingdom down, 
had never offered itself before. 
Anything new and effective is a 
great stimulus to bodies of men 
somewhat weary of repeating the 
old cries. The enthusiasm through- 
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out the Salvation Army was im- 
mense, and their processions were 
numerous and most hilariously 
noisy. 

Bank holiday would have been 
an exceptional day with them in 
any case, but a Bank holiday in 
such circumstances was a godsend. 
In the evening there were many 
rather serious collisions with mobs 
of roughs, to be reported next day. 
A hymn had been hastily adapted 
to express the confidence with 
which true believers awaited the 
destruction of the world, if it was 
to be; and the coming doom was 
such a prominent feature in the 
cries of the ‘‘soldiers’’ and the 
speeches of the orators of the 
army, that the proceedings of the 
Salvationists were given in the 
newspapers in connection with the 
comet, and letters to the editor 
about it. 

Another little circumstance 
heightened the prominence of the 
comet in the public prints. A 
member of Parliament, on his way 
to the House in the afternoon, en- 
countered a procession marching 
across Westminster Bridge and 
along Bridge Street. He was 
stopped for a time, and rather 
roughly hustled by a mob pushing 
and pressing alongside. When at 
last he got past, he entered the 
House fuming, and at once put a 
question to the Home Secretary. 
He begged leave, without notice, 
**to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he 
was prepared to take steps to pre- 
vent the obstruction of the streets 
by riotous processions ; and whe- 


CHAPTER 


_ At Slagsalve, on Monday morn- 
ing, Count Ramassy was disturbed 
in his wooing by the arrival of 
Adam Napier. 

He had got up early with a 
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ther, if the regular police force 
was inadequate to the preservation 
of order, the right hon. gentleman 
would consider the propriety of 
swearing in bodies of special con- 
stables.’” The Home Secretary, in 
reply, regretted the inconvenience 
that had been caused to the hon. 
member, but stated that the police 
had special instructions for dealing 
with these processions, and that he 
had no reason to believe that the 
existing force was inadequate ; 
whereas any exceptional measures, 
such as the hon. gentleman had 
suggested, would to a certainty 
intensify the nuisance. Then an 
Irishman rose and ‘‘asked the 
right hon. gentleman, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home De- 
partment, whether, seeing that he 
had acknowledged his inability to 
preserve order in the public streets 

’’ Before he had got further 
with his question, he was inter- 
rupted by cries of ‘‘Order’’; but 
he bawled out above the hubbub 
the conclusion of his sentence, 
‘whether it was his intention to 
resign office, or make way for 
some one with a different sense of 
the responsibilities of his position.” 
There was laughter at this, and a 
babel of cries of ‘‘Oh, oh,’’ and 
‘‘Hear, hear,’’ and ‘‘Order, order’’ ; 
and one or two other members, 
always eager to bait a member of 
the Government, prolonged the 
questioning, so that the business 
of the comet had quite a con- 
spicuous place in the Parliament- 
ary reports. All these things 
magnified its position the 
public mind. 


in 
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After 


hungry eagerness for news. 
their return from Stagcliffe on the 
previous day, he had make no fur- 
ther effort to see Miss Quickset 


alone. In fact he rather avoided 
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it than otherwise, for he was not 
sure of his self-control, and his 
judgment told him that it would 
be premature to speak. If she 
should say No, he would have to 
forego all. his chances and take his 
departure; and even if she should 
say Yes, there were difficulties in 
the way. Mr Quickset would have 
a right to demand more satisfac- 
tory references than had hitherto 
contented him. Her behaviour 
when he ventured on delicate 
ground yesterday, convinced him 
that she would run at once to her 
father like a frightened child if he 
declared his passion. She would 
not give him time to develop 
‘motives for temporary conceal- 
ment. The suggestion of romantic 
mystery has charms for many girls, 
and Grace Quickset had a strong 
vein of romance in her; but she 
was a timid innocent girl, much 
attached to her father, and she 
looked to him as her natural pro- 
tector. Parents who take. pains 
to win the hearts of their children 
have this advantage over parents 
who allow them to run wild, when 
any danger threatens them from 
unscrupulous adventurers. Grace 
could hardly remember her mother, 
but she had been her father’s con- 
stant companion, and she would 
not have dreamt of concealing any- 
thing from him—though, as she 
grew into womanhood, she was 
conscious of a half-mutinous dis- 
position to choose for herself in 
the matter of a husband. But she 
leant upon him more perhaps than 
she knew. The Count divined. as 
much from the hasty move that 
she made homewards when he 
began to speak of his yearning for 
companionship. He did not de- 
spair of getting her consent to a 
secret engagement, but he saw that 
he must wait. Yet her presence so 
intoxicated him that when they 
were alone he could hardly refrain 
from throwing himself at her feet. 
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That morning when he awoke, 
he felt himself a much better man 
than he had felt the morning be- 
fore. He had seen her in his 
dreams smiling on him with all 
difficulties removed. The quiet life 
of that day by the sea had stilled 
his blood, and passed into the crea- 
tions of his dreamy fantasy. He 
dreamt that he lay on a grassy 
bank with the sound of the sea in 
his ears and white clouds sailing 
high overhead, and that she sud- 
denly appeared climbing lightly up 
a precipice, and bent over him and 
kissed his brow, and told him to 
have patience and all would be 
well. The soothing rapture of the 
dream remained with him for a 
little after he awoke. ‘‘ Let me 
die now,”’ he said to himself, softly; 
‘¢T can never know such a blissful 
trance again.’’ He resisted for a 
time the attempt of biting cares to 
intrude themselves, but they soon 
gained the mastery and: sharpened 
themselves against the memory of 
the happy moment. To extrude 
them he fastened upon the prospect 
of such gain from his speculation 
as would make him independent. 
Only let that succeed and he might 
vanquish every obstacle yet. He 
dressed hurriediy and ran down- 
stairs to ask for the nearest news- 
agent. 

The London morning papers had 
not arrived, but the newsvendor 
was opening his parcels from the 
big towns of the North. The 
Count bought as many as were to 
be had, and hurried off with them 
to the gardens in search of a quiet 
nook where he might read them at 
his leisure. In the columns of 
London correspondence he learnt 
for the first time the disturbance 
that had occurred on Saturday 
night. ‘The correspondents were 
full of it, and of the sensation it 
had made in London. In one or 
two of the newspapers he found 
also short leaders on the subject. 
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They were all written in a strain 
of elaborate jocularity, but it was 
so far satisfactory that the comet 
now was certain not to escape a 
large share of public attention. 
Some comment of a more respect- 
ful kind was made on tlfe fact that 
a gentleman in Professor Quickset’s 
observatory had confirmed the orig- 
inal computation of the comet’s 
orbit, and it was said that the 
Professor’s announced lecture on 
comets would now be expected 
with exceptional interest. 

All this did not come to much. 
There was no sign as yet of that 
fall in the stocks to which the 
Count was looking with hungry 
impatience as the means of making 
his fortune. And yet the fortune 
at this happy moment seemed to 
him as good as made. He luxuri- 
ated by anticipation in the posses- 
sion of immense wealth, and the 
power that comes from wealth. 
The sweet freshness of the morning 


conspired with the good news from 


London to elevate his spirits. The 
birds sang from the thickets on the 
steep slopes above him, a fresh 
breeze from the west sent the 
clouds scudding over the blue sky, 
the sun shot his beams over the 
edge of the ravine, and the glitter- 
ing leaves danced as if in a merry 
contention for the light. The 
cheerful scent of herb, and plant, 
and tree in the valley was blown 
about his face, and the heart of the 
adventurer was glad. He had no 
longer the sense of being an ad- 
venturer. He stood established 
on solid ground. The Quicksets, 
gentle daughter and stern father, 
must forgive his little escapade. 
He had done nothing disgraceful 
after all. He had cheated no man, 
wronged no man. It was only a 
bit of fun. It seemed so to him, 
and the Quicksets must see it in 
the same light. Then, with his 
fortune made and Grace Quickset 
as his wife, he would go into Par- 
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liament, become a power in the 
country, a member of the Govern- 
ment, of the Cabinet. He was 
speaking from the Opposition 
benches as the coming leader of a 
party, with his wife in the Ladies’ 
Gallery, cheers lifting him up 
from his own side, dismay painted 
on the faces opposite, when the 
sight of a figure coming along the 
walk dissolved his day-dream as 
with the touch of an enchanter’s 
wand, and made him smile at the 
impetuosity of his own fancy, 

It was Mr Quickset, who had 
also strolled out to take the morn- 
ing air. He was evidently not 
wholly absorbed in the enjoyment 
of his constitutional. He saun- 
tered along uncertainly, and there 
was a trace of impatient anxiety 
in his face as if he were waiting 
for something. He looked at his 
watch as the Count went up to 
him. The truth was, that he had 
come out partly to leave the way 
clear for an interview between 
two young persons who are both 
known to us. If the Count had 
been aware of this latter fact, 
it might have disturbed him, but, 
not knowing it, he saluted the 
father with a cheerful gravity. 
They walked back to the hotel 
together, and in the coffee-room 
they found seated at one of the 
tables, waiting for breakfast, Mr 
Adam Napier. 

He was staring out of window, 
with his chair pushed back from 
the table and his hands in his 
pockets, when they entered. It 
struck the Count that his manner 
was rather agitated when Quickset 
went up and put a hand on his 
shoulder. Quickset hardly left 
him time to say, ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 
to the Count, and it occurred to 
the latter, as their eyes met, that 
his look was not so cordial as it 
had been. Quickset drew him 
aside, and they walked out on the 
balcony together. The Count saw 
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then pass the windows in earnest 
conversation. He was a little 
puzzled at first, but presently an 
inkling of the situation dawned 
on him. 

Mr Napier had come down by 
the night mail fully resolved to 
hazard the question that he had 
been longing to put for the last 
six months. He had met Mr 
Quickset on the stairs as he went 
down to breakfast, and in answer 
to the suprised question, ‘‘ Well, 
Adam, what brings you here?”’ 
had bluntly and at once explained 
his purpose. Though Quickset had 
counselled delay before, recent 
events had convinced him that the 
time was now ripe, and he gave 
his consent heartily. 

‘««Grace is in my room now,”’ he 
said. ‘I will take you to her if 
you like. But I forget. You have 
travelled all night, and have not 
breakfasted. You looked so im- 
patient that I forgot this material 
consideration.”’ 

‘«Thanks. My strength is equal 
to it,’”’ he answered, with a ghast- 
ly attempt at a smile. ‘‘I have 
been thinking about it all the way 
down, and would rather have it 
over at once, if it is not too early 
for Miss Quickset.’”’ He added, 
mentally, that he would go back 
by the next train if the answer 
were unfavourable. 

‘*It is not so bad as hanging,” 
said the Professor, tickled by the 
desperate seriousness of the young 
man’s countenance. 

**T hope not,”’ 
another wry smile. 

‘*But the condemned man is 
generally fortified with a good 
breakfast.’’ 

«‘Don’t unnerve me with disagree- 
able parallels,’’ he said, with an 
effort to enter into the Professor’s 
good-natured humour. ‘‘ Lead me 
to execution.”’ 

‘*You know, at least, that you 
have my best wishes,’’ the father 


he said, with 


said seriously. ‘But I will on no 
account force Grace’s choice.”’ 

‘¢I should be sorry to do that,” 
the young man said. In spite of 
his night’s journey and his want of 
breakfast, he acquitted himself in 
a very manly fashion, and said 
the little he had to say straight- 
forwardly. Grace knew what he 
had come for as soon as she saw 


him, and was much more agitated — 


than he when it came to the point. 
Her father’s wishes on the subject 
were well known to her, and duty 
urged her to say Yes; but inclina- 
tion was not yet wholly subdued. 
The desire to remain freé sprang 
up in her heart stronger than she 
had ever felt it before. She dis- 
covered, too, that the image of 
Count Ramassy — sad, intense, 
mysteriously impressive, full of 
a strange vitality—stood _be- 
tween her and the more homely 
everyday man who sat pleading 
before her and tried to take her 
hand. Hugh Millerby also came 
before her, with the earnest dis- 
consolate aspect he had worn when 
last she saw him: she _ thought 
with a certain sense of shame of 
the letter she had sent him. But 
could she grieve her father, and 
send away the man of his choice? 
His transparent honesty and truth 
pleaded strongly in his favour. 
She longed for time to think. She 
faltered out, after a short inward 
struggle, that she would rather not 
answer now. 

This crumb of comfort overjoyed 
her suitor, and he stood up erect 
and self-possessed. He was eager 
to keep her thus uncommitted 
against him. 

‘*T have no right to press for an 
answer,’ he said. ‘I hope you 
will forgive me for coming upon 
you so suddenly. But you must 
know that I have long been anxi- 
ous to speak to you. It was at 
Mr Quickset’s desire that I did not 


sooner. But I could keep silent 
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no longer. When will you tell 
me? And do let it be as .I 
wish,” he added in a voice of 
tender pleading. 

She contrived to convey to him 
that she would like to have a fort- 
night for deliberation. 

‘¢Make it ten days,’’ he said. 
His humor was more unforced 

now. 

' «Yes, I will make it ten days,”’ 
she answered quite gaily, feeling 
her heart lighter now that she had 
a respite and her freedom was 
still unfettered. 

‘‘What a beautiful morning it 
is!’”’ he said, going to the window. 
«And what a splendid view you 
have from here! It is really rather 
a superior place this Slagsalve. 
Are you coming down to break- 
fast ?”’ 

‘‘No. I think we shall break- 
fast here this morning.”’ 

He kissed her hand respectfully 
and withdrew. His joy rapidly 
fell from the boiling-point, and 
fears began to intrude: still his 
mood, though troubled, was far 
from unhappy when Mr. Quickset 
and the Count found him staring 
meditatively from the window. 

The Count divined something of 
what had passed from the manner 
of the father and the would-be son- 
in-law, and the private confer- 
ence between them. Napier had 
proposed, and his face was not the 
face of a man who has been ac- 
cepted. This much was tolerably 
obvious, and it was not displeas- 
ing to the Count. Napier returned 
from his conference with Quickset 
alone. The Quicksets then were 
to breakfast in their own room. 
This was another sign that agitat- 
ing business had been transacted. 

When Napier entered, the Count 
felt towards him something of the 
magnanimity of a victor. Napier 
nodded to him, but made no 
advance towards shaking hands, 
whence the Count concluded that 
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he was suspected of being a rival. 
The Count had taken his seat at 
another table from that which 
Napier had engaged, -as if he did 
not wish to force his company on 
him and Mr Quickset when they 
seemed to have private business. 
Napier, when he came back, did 
not make any move to the Count’s 
table, but went straight to his own, 
as if he were not disposed to con- 
verse. They were within talking. 
distance, however, and the Count . 
presently opened conversation in 
bland unconcerned tones,— 

‘¢T did not see you here yester- 
day. I suppose you have come 
down, like me, to get a little fresh 
air before the meeting of the As- 
sociation? ”’ 

‘- Yes,”’ he answered slowly, mas- 
tering a rush of colour to his face ; 
‘«] feel rather seedy.” 

The Count looked at him stead- 
ily, smiled, and said: ‘‘ The air is 
rather keen here, but very brac- 
ing.”’ 

‘¢ Very, Ishould think.’’ Napier 
was so angry at the impertinence 
of the smile that he felt tempted 
to say, ‘‘ Good for your complaint? 
Had any more fits?’’ But he 
thought it would be brutal, and 
said instead, ‘‘ Are you going to 
the Association too ?”’ 

‘¢ For a day or two, yes. I shall 
go up at least for Mr Quickset’s 
lecture. I have promised to help 
him with the slides. There seems 
to be a good deal of excitement in 
London about this comet ?”’ 

‘¢ Tremendous fuss. It is really 
too absurd.’’ 

‘‘ Have you seen Glenville since 
his article appeared ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh yes. I saw him yester- 
day.”’ 

‘‘He must be pleased with the 
sensation it has made.”’ 

‘<T don’t know, He tries to 
look as if he were not ashamed 
of himself.’’ 

At this point Napier absorbed 
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himself in a newspaper, and made 
decidedly dry responses to the 
Count’s attempts to engage him 
in conversation. ‘The Count was 
persistently suave, but he had 
most of the talk to himself. 

Meantime up-stairs Mr Quickset 
was applauding his daughter for 
what she had done. ‘‘That is my 
own good sensible Grace,’’ he said, 
patting her head. ‘‘ Much the best 
-to take some time to think over 
it.”’ 

‘«It is a very serious matter, is 
it not, papa?’”’ 

‘« Very serious—so very serious 
that you must use your own judg- 
ment.”’ 

‘*But 1 don’t know how to. 
I don’t seem to have any judg- 
ment.” 

Mr Quickset was pleased to find 
his daughter in this diffident frame 
of mind, but the Count himself 
was a mere baby compared with 
him in point of astuteness and 
wariness. He knew that the least 
overt sign on his part of a wish 
to decide for her would be the 
signal for resistance. ‘‘ You little 
puss,’’ he said to her mentally, ‘1 
am not to be caught by your mock 
humility. I know that you have 
a will of your own.’’ Aloud he 
said, ‘‘ Well, at any rate, remem- 
ber that you are perfectly free. 1 
should like to have a consultative 
voice, because I know more of the 
world than you; but I don’t wish 
either to initiate or veto.”’ 

‘«But you vetoed Hugh Miller- 
by, ._papa—you know you did.” 

«« Ah, well, that is only till you 
are of age. I must retain my 
power of veto till then, I suppose. 
You will find, if you wait long 
enough, that I am right about 
him. I am never wrong in my 
judgment of a man. He is as 
fickle as the wind.”’ 

‘¢] think you do him injustice, 
papa. Iam sure he is not.’’ She 
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spoke rather warmly for a young 
lady who had just professed to 
have no judgment of her own. 

Mr Quickset took no notice 
of this little inconsistency, but 
quenched a sly smile to himself 
with a sip of tea. Presently she 
said,— 

‘¢ Hadn’t I better wait till I am 
of age before I decide ?”’ 

‘« As you please. I shall be glad © 
of your ladyship’s company as long 
as you are pleased to give me the 
privilege. 1 shall be sorry to part 
with you.” 

‘OQ papa, I am so happy as I 
am,’’ she said, with an affection- 
ate look. 

‘¢ You do me too much honour.” 

‘« But, papa,”’ she said, laughing 
at his flourish of mock ceremony, 
‘¢suppose I go on refusing them 
because I can’t quite make up my 
mind, I may miss the right man.” 

‘There is some danger of that, 
if you carry on the process of re- 
fusing long enough.”’ 

‘« It is so bewildering to have so 
many of them on hand at once.” 

‘¢Why, girl, who else has been 
making love to you?”’ 

‘* Nobody, papa.”’ 

‘Then why speak of having 
many of them on hand ?”’ 

‘¢T mean nobody since Mr Mil- 
lerby.”’ 

‘*But two don’t make many. 
Who else is there !”’ 

‘‘Nobody else has spoken to 
me.”’ 

‘¢ Well, as it is not quite a week 
ago since he spoke, that is not to 
be wondered at. But somebody 
else has looked as if he would like 
to speak? The conceit of you 
girls!’ Ah!” he cried, an idea 
suddenly striking him, ‘‘ you don’t 
suppose that Count Ramassy is in 
love with you ?”’ 

‘¢No, papa.’’ She not only sup- 
posed it, but knew it—only the 
Count had said nothing tangible, 
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nothing that could be repeated as 
evidence of the state of his mind, 
and she did not like being laughed 
at. A blush, however, cast sus- 
picion on her disclaimer. 

‘But perhaps you are in love 
with him?” 

*¢Oh no, papa. Howcan you ?” 

«‘Such things have happened 
before.’’ He resolved to keep a 
sharper eye upon the Count. As 
the Count had never paid his 
daughter any attentions beyond 
those of ordinary politeness in his 
presence, his previous blindness 
was excusable. But, indeed, he 
would have had no objection to 
the Count as a son-in-law, so far 
as he knew him. Only he would 
have considered it a duty to make 
inquiries ; and besides, he felt him- 
self bound in honour to support 
as much as he could the cause of 
Mr Adam Napier, seeing that he 
had dissuaded the young man: from 
urging his own claims sooner. 

‘<7 daresay, now,”’ he said aloud, 
‘‘the Count is rather what you 
would call a fascinating man ?’’ 

‘‘He has not fascinated me, 

_papa. But I do find him interest- 
ing, I must admit.’’ 

‘‘He is certainly out of the 
common. But I don’t think I 
should care myself, if I were a 
young woman, to marry a man 
who has so much to say about his 
late wife. It would be trying to 
find one’s self constantly compared 
with such an angel and a prodigy.”’ 

. ** He hasn’t spoken to you about 
his wife, has he, papa?’’ 

‘‘No; but your friend Fanny 
Douglas seems to have heard a 
good deal about her. It seems to 
be his way of giving young ladies to 
understand that he is not eligible.’’ 

Mr Quickset had forgotten for 
the moment his purpose of dis- 
couraging his daughter from every- 
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body but Adam Napier. Other- 
wise it might have occurred to him 
that the mind of woman is ambi- 
tious and daring and compassionate, 
and that to such a mind there might 
be something attractive in the 
mission of consoling an interesting 
man for the loss of an angel, and 
proving herself a still more admir- 
able angel. Even the wisest of 
men make mistakes, when they 
speak without sufficient thought. 

‘¢ He must have been very much 
attached to her,’’ Miss Quickset 
said. 

‘«That does not follow.’’ He 
was a reserved man himself about 
his deepest feelings. He had been 
deeply attached to his own wife, 
but it had never been his habit, 
even when his sorrow was fresh, 
to speak about it promiscuously 
as Count Ramassy seemed to do. 
‘¢ Foreigners are more communica- 
tive than us about such things,”’ 
he added, after musing with rather 
a sad expression for a little. When 
Mr Adam Napier had heard of the 
Count’s sorrow-laden confidences 
about his wife to other women, he 
had set him down at once as a 
sentimental humbug, but Professor 
Quickset had lost the intolerance 
of youth. Besides, he was not 
jealous. 

‘‘What are you going to do 
with yourself this morning, Grace ?”’ 
Mr Quickset presently asked. ‘* The 
Count and I are going to try some 
slides of comets with the magic- 
lantern, and we shall want this 
room. ‘There would be no harm, 
I suppose, in your taking Adam 
to see some of the sights of Slag- 
salve ?”’ 

‘‘T would rather stay and see 
your experiments,’’ she said, and 
this was agreed upon. Adam 
Napier preferred to stroll out 
alone. 
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WHAT THE COLONIES THINK OF US. 


MR. FROUDE’S ‘OCEANA.’ 


Tue Tory, the Imperialist, the 
Jingo—call him what you like— 
who feels that the stable equilib- 
rium of the empire has been dis- 
astrously affected by recent events, 
but who is treated at home by 
our parochial Radicals as an im- 
becile or a lunatic, will experience 
considerable satisfaction in learn- 
ing what the Greater Britain that 
circles the globe thinks of the 
adventure on which, under the 
guidance of Windy Egotism, we 
have so confidently embarked. Mr 
Froude has been round the world. 
He has visited our greatest, weal- 
thiest, and most prosperous colo- 
nies. He has spoken with gov- 
ernors, with ministers, with mer- 
chants, with parsons, with farmers, 
with peasants, with natives. And 
apparently they are all of one 
opinion. The British nation, for 
several years now, has been be- 
witched. A malign enchantment, 
inimical to our glory and our 
greatriess, has been in _ air. 
And to one fatal figure the mis- 
chief is universally attributed. The 
Grand Old Man, round whom 
even in his decline legions of hero- 
worshippers rally, has brought this 
great empire not only into disre- 
pute, but to the very brink of 
ruin. Zhat, at least, is what the 
colonists think. The opinion of 
the Métropolis—of the richest and 
most populous city in the world— 
does not count, as we know. The 
Scotch Radical, the Cornwall miner, 
and the Irish moonlighter are the 
oracles of political wisdom in these 
islands. It may be so; yet it is 
rather unfortunate, to say the 


least, that the moment we get out- 
side the narrow seas this theory 
of the geographical distribution 
of public virtue requires to be re- 
vised. The colonies are quite at 
one with the capital. The politi- 
cal madness which seeks a saviour 
at Hawarden, and finds a new 
religion in Chamberlainism, simply 
excites their astonishment. Isaiah 
was in his bitterest mood when he 
told his countrymen, ‘‘ We have, 
as it were, brought forth wind.” 
Wind and wind only; no honesty, 
no veracity, no anchorage in, or 
appreciation of, fact ; empty words 
inflated like bubbles or bladders, 
and driven about by every move- 
ment of the waves! In a private 
man, a not altogether promising 
venture, one would be inclined to 
conclude; for a man_ intrusted 
with the destinies of an empire, 
a venture, it would seem, alto- 
gether ruinous. However it may 
be with meaner persons, the emi- 
nent being who undertakes to 
govern his fellow-creatures can- 
not, it is to be hoped, entirely 
escape the penalties of rhetorical 
and vainglorious ineptitude. The 
politician who sows the wind will 
reap the whirlwind. So they say 
at Sydney, at Adelaide, at Mel- 
bourne, at Auckland,—quite over- 
looking apparently that Azs share 
of the punishment must be, in any 
event, ridiculously inadequate. 
The delightful volume! in which 
Mr Froude has recorded his im- 
pressions of ‘‘the long wash of 
Australasian seas,’’ and the charac- 
teristics of our Australasian kins- 
folk, will be eagerly perused by all 
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sorts and conditions of readers. 
Although in form a record of 
travel, it is in substance a dis- 
cussion of the great question 
of colonial federation and im- 
perial supremacy. ‘The relations 
between the colonies and the 
mother country involve (according 
to the view taken) the mainten- 
ance of an empire stretching across 
the globe, or its rapid resolution 
into a number of independent, but 
second-rate or third-rate States. A 
vivid sense of national unity is the 
basis of that patriotic sentiment on 
which the intimate cohesion of the 
units that form a people ultimately 
depends. Other motives—motives 
of expediency, of convenience, of 
economy, of material gain—are no 
doubt more of less powerful and 
operative ; but where the feeling 
of a true and real identity is absent 
or feeble the national life must 
always be to some extent ar#- 
ficial. Countries colonised by the 
British race, and attached to the 
British Crown, are to be found in 
every quarter of the globe. Is it 
possible that this magnificent and 
world-wide empire can continue to 
hold together? It is difficult to 
answer the question; for no such 
experiment has been tried on such 
ascale before. ‘‘ Mountains divide 
us and a world of seas,’’ and the 
colonial dependencies of Athens or 
of the Hagne were insignificant 
when compared with ours. It was 
the fasion at one time with 
Liberal philosophers and Liberal 
statesmen to proclaim that our 
dependencies were costly and cum- 
bersome, aud might be advantage- 
ously dispensed with. Others held 
that colonial dependencies, when 
they became capable of self-govern- 
ment, naturally cut the tie that 
bound them to the parent State,— 
Just as the fruit when it is ripe 
falls from the tree. This was con- 
sidered so axiomatic a proposition 
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indeed, that in many cases those 
anxious for separation insisted on 
giving popular institutions to a 
community which did not desire 
them, and for which they were 
obviously unsuited. The troubles 
at the Cape, for instance, can be 
traced directly to this pious 
enthusiasm for dismemberment. 
There is no reason to doubt that, 
if we had continued to govern the 
Cape as a Crown colony, one of 
the most painful and humiliating 
pages in our recent history would 
not have been written. Mr Froude 
was one of the earliest serious 
writers in this country who clearly 
recognised that our colonies were 
a source, not of weakness, but of 
strength. His earliest plea for the 
maintenance of the union must 
have been written at least a quar- 
ter of a century ago; he has never 
ceased, in season and out of season, 
to maintain this thesis; and in 
‘Oceana’ he enforces it once more, 
with all the authority of mature 
experience. 

The preservation of the unity of 
the empire has suddenly become to 
all of us one of the biggest ques- 
tions of the day. We ourselves 
have always held that what may 
be called the root- principles of 
Liberal dogma involved the dis- 
ruption of that extraordinarily 
complex growth—the British na- 
tion. To carry out consistently 
all over the world the proposition 
that one man is as good as another, 
was impossible if we intended to 
retain command of the forces which 
were essential and indispensable to 
our existence as a people. Liberal- 
ism regards the will of tine indi- 
vidual as the conclusive test not 
oply of political fitness, but of po- 
litical truth, and resents (theoreti- 
cally, at least, though in practice 
it is often as intolerant as Calvin- 
ism or the Inquisition) any pres- 
sure, legislative or other, that re- 
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strains its freedom and limits its 
action. Such a doctrine is abso- 
lutely unworkable, except under 
very exceptional conditions; and 
in our case these conditions are 
conspicuous by their absence. To 
recognise in pratice that a peculiar, 
political sanctity attaches to the 
will of the individual in a society 
which comprehends among _ its 
members Hindoos, Mohammedans, 
Dutchmen, Kaffirs, and Irishmen, 
could lead only to anarchy. But 
this is what we have done—what 
we are doing. We decline to lay 
down any absolute rule of right 
and wrong to which every member 
of the society is bound publicly to 
conform. It is not the general 
welfare of the common good as 
defined by the wisest which is the 
object of our legislation; the ob- 
ject of onr legislation, on the con- 
trary, appears to be that no whim 
however puerile, no prejudice how- 
ever insane, no passion however 
violent or vindictive, shall be pre- 
vented from obtaining not merely 
the freest expression, but the most 
unfettered play. The Irishman 
must be allowed to shoot his land- 
lord, the Boer must be allowed to 
flog his nigger, simply because he 
likes it ; and a democratic Govern- 
ment is false to its principles when 
it puts any impediments in his 
way. We are free to admit that 
on such conditions the empire can- 
not be maintained. 

On the other hand, when the 
inhabitants of any part of the 
empire have demonstrated to our 
satisfaction their fitness for self- 
government, it is really a matter 
af comparatively little importance 
where the seat of government may 
be. The colonies of New Zea- 
land and Australia have estab- 
lished their constitutional capacity 
—have, so to speak, attained their 
majority; and it is obvious that, 
for many reasons, the less we inter- 


fere with them the better. The 
mere fact that they are on the 
other side of the globe must make’ 
the constant meddling of a British 
Minister in their internal affairs 
alike inexpedient and _ ineffective, 
But as regards what may be called 
their international life, if they are 
not to become political pedants 
and the narrowest sectaries, some 
sort of imperial federation, how- 
ever loose and flexible the tie, 
would appear to be indispensable. 
The dweller in the most wretched 
shanty on an Australian sheep-run 
knows that he is a citizen of no 
mean city; and he is stronger and 
better and fitter for his work 
because he feels that he is still 
a subject of the English Queen. 
Take away this sentiment from 
the motley crew who are multiply- 
ing with such incredible rapidity 
in these distant dependencies, and 
we remove one of the bonds of 
true social order, and one of the 
incentives to high political de- 
velopment. 

Mr Froude is one of the great 
masters of English prose, and 
‘ Oceana‘ is as brilliant and _per- 
suasive as any of its pyedecessors. 
There is no writer of our time 
whose style is so easy and col- 
loquial, yet so charged with the 
light and heat of the imagination ; 
and for a trip round the world no 
better company could be wished. 
On all the subjects to which we 
have alluded he has something 
valuable to say; but the passages 
in which he assists our cock-sure 
Radicals to realise the aspiration 
of Burns,— 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us! ”"— 


are to our thinking specially en- 
joyable. Even the most advan 

Liberal cannot resist the wicked 
fascinations of ‘ Maga’; protest as 
he may, we see him ogling her at 
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the club—when he fancies he is 
unobserved; and for his benefit, 
more especially, we propose to 
bring together some of the choicer 
passages. He will be gratified no 


doubt to learn what the colonies 
think of him. 

Mr Froude begins his survey of 
our colonial maladministration by 
one or two excellent anecdotes, re- 
lating experiences of his own with 
typical Liberal statesmen :— 


“Our people stream away from us. 
Out of the hundreds of thousands of 
English, Scots, and Irish who annually 
leave our shores, eighty per cent have 
gone hitherto to the United States, 
and only the remaining fraction to 
the countries over which our own 
flag is flying. 1 once asked the 
greatest, or at least the most famous, 
of modern English statesmen whether, 
in the event of a great naval war, we 
might not look for help to the 60,000 
Canadian seamen and fishermen. ‘The 
Canadian seamen,’ he said, ‘ belong to 
Canada, not to us;’ and then going 
to the distribution of our emigrants, 
he insisted that there was not a 
single point in which an Englishman 
settling in Canada or Australia was 
of more advantage to us than as a 
citizen of the American Union. The 
use of him was as a purchaser of 
English manufactures—that was all. 
Sir Arthur Helps told me a_ story 
singularly illustrative of the import- 
ance which the British official mind 
has hitherto allowed to the distant 
scions of Oceana. A Government 
had gone out; Lord Palmerston was 
forming a new Ministry, and in a 
preliminary council was arranging 
the composition of it. He had filled 
up the other places. He was at a 
loss for a Colonial Secretary. This 
name and that was suggested, and 
thrown aside. At last he said, ‘I 
Suppose I must take the thing my- 
self. Come up-stairs with me, Helps, 
when the council is over. We will 
look at the maps, and you shall show 
me where these places are.’”’ 


The Bay of Biscay was as un- 
pleasantly demonstrative as usual; 
but Mr Froude is an excellent 
sailor. ‘The ship was in charge of 
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a clever and experienced captain ; 
and passengers and crew (in spite 
of the universal suffrage and vote 
by ballot which they enjoy on 
shore) judiciously refrained from 
undertaking a business of which 
they were profoundly ignorant. 


‘Hodge, as we know, is competent 


to steer the Ship of State; but 
Hodge himself would probably 
have been the first to acknowledge 
that the Australasian needed wiser 
guidance :— 


“On Wednesday we were outside 
the Bay of Biscay, far to the west- 
ward of our course, as traced on a flat 
chart; but the captain tells us that 
we should see it to be right on a 
spherical one, and we entirely believe 
him. In all healthy work that is 
done as it should be, we live and 
move by faith. Had the passengers 
been required to give their indepen- 
dent opinions, they would have voted 
that we were going wrong and must 
change our direction, especially if they 
suspected that the captain and officers 
were interested in the matter. They 
were not asked for their opinions, and 
did not wish to give them, They 
were contented, being ignorant, to be 
guided by those whom they supposed 
to know; this is the universal rule, 
and when it is observed our sums 
work out clear, without fractional 
remainders. Times were when it 
held in all departments of human 
things—when the supposed wise 
taught us what to believe, and the 
supposed aprotot taught us what we 
were to do, and we kept in temperate 
latitudes in politics and theology. In 
these two singular sciences every one 
now makes his own creed, and gives 
his vote by his own lights as to how 
he wishes to be governed. We could 
not help it, and we had but a choice 
of evils. There is no success possible 
to any man save in finding and obey- 
ing those who are his real superiors. 
But to follow mock superiors, and to 
be cheated in the process! who could 
wish that we should submit to that? 
Ifcaptains and officers were discovered 
to have never learnt their business, to 
be doing nothing but amuse themselves 
and consume the ship’s stores, the 
crew would have to depose them and 
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do the best they could with their own 
understandings ; but if the crew were 
or ape of sense, they would probably 
ook out at their best speed for other 
officers, and trust to their own lights 
for as short a time as possible.” 


Mr Froude had his Virgil with 
him, and between the Bay of Bis- 
cay and the Cape one has plenty 
of time to moralise. Musing on 
the spiritual and political insub- 
ordination of his age, he found that 
it was no new phenomena,—that 
the epidemic, though, like the 
plague, it may have undergone 
modification, is as old as the old 
world :— 


“Even Virgil was sighing after a 
knowledge of the material causes of 
things. He, if he had felt the strength 
in himself, would have sung, like Lu- 
cretius, of earthquakes and eclipses, 
of the moon’s phases and the length- 
ening and shortening of the days—of 
all the secrets, so far as they were 
then penetrated, of the processes of 
nature. He complains of the weak- 
ness of his intellect, which could not 
soar amidst these august mysteries. 
He abandons the vast inquiry with a 
sorrowful sense of inferiority. He 
says :— 

‘Sin has ne possim naturee accedere partes 
Frigidus obstiterit circum przecordia sanguis, 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius.’ 


Could he have foreseen the blank 
vacancy in which science was to land 
us, he would have been better con- 
tented with what the gods had be- 
stowed upon him. But even in 
Virgil's time the Olympians were 
growing mythic; sincere belief in 
them was no longer possible, and 
nothing in which he could believe 
had as yet risen above the horizon. 
By the side of spiritual negations, 
democracy, their inevitable comrade, 
had rushed in upon his country. He 
was consoled to feel that this monster 
of anarchy at least had been grappled 
with by Cesar, and lay thalaed and 
powerless. 

‘ Furor impius intus 
Szeva sedens super arma et centum vinctus 

ahenis 


Post tergum nodis fremit horridus ore 


cruento.’ 
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“Civil order at least was upheld, 
though it was order maintained by 
the sword; and in that compelled 
interval of calm, religion passed from 
nature into conscience and struck 
root there. Spiritual belief revived 
again in Christianity, and renewed 
the face of the earth and kept science 
at bay for another era of eighteen, 
hundred years. It seems now that 
this era too is closed; Science has 
come back upon us, and Democracy 
along with her—what next?” 


The Australasian’s passengers 
landed for a few hours at the 
Cape; and then, attended for six 
thousand miles by the albatross— 
the Southern Cross hanging over- 
head at night—they swept through 
the Southern Sea. Melbourne was 
reached after a rapid voyage. The 
first impressions are commonly the 
most vivid; and Mr Froude’s first 
impression seems to have been that 
the colonists do not cease to be 
Englishmen, and that Victorian 
society is very like our own. 

But the colonists have one enor- 
mous advantage—the fertility of a 
new continent and a virgin soil :— 


“If English farmers and farm- 
labourers could but see what I saw 
that day, (and I am informed that 
other parts of the colony were as 
much richer than this as this was 
richer than my own Devonshire), 
there would be swift transfers over 
the seas of our heavy-laden ‘agri- 
cultural population.’ The landed in- 
terest itself—gentry and all—will 
perhaps one day migrate en mass¢ 
to a country where they can live in 
their own way without fear of social- 
ism or graduated income-tax, and 
leave England and English progress 
to blacken in its own smoke.” 


The Victorians appear to take 
more interest in our political mis- 
adventures than we do at home. 
The mismanagement of the Liberal 
Government had excited the keen- 
est anxiety in Melbourne as else 
where :— 


«With the gentlemen whom I met 
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at the club I had much interesting 
talk about colonial politics—federa- 
tion, the relation of the colonies with 
the empire &c.—the results of which 
I shallsum up further on. There was 
anxiety about England too. When 
English interests were in peril, I 
found the Australians not cool and 
indifferent, but 2psis Anglicis Anglici- 
ores, as if at the circumference the 
patriotic spirit was more alive than at 
the centre. There was a general sense 
that our affairs were being strangely 
mismanaged. The relations of large 
objects to one another can be observed 
better at a distance than close at 
hand, when we see nothing clearly 
except what is immediately next to 
us. New Guinea was half forgotten 
in our adventures in Egypt, and men 
asked me, and asked themselves, what, 
in the name of wonder, we were about. 
It began to be perceived, too, that the 
disease was in the Constitution. The 
fault was not in individual Ministers, 
but in the Parliamentary system, 
which placed the Ministers at the 
mercy of any accidental vote in the 
House of Commons, laid them open 
to be persecuted by questions, har- 
rassed by independent resolutions of 
irresponsible members, and thus in- 
capacitated them from following any 
rational policy, and drove them from 
insanity to insanity. There lay the 
secret of the mischief. The remedy 
it was less easy to suggest ; but it was 
felt even there that a remedy of some 
kind would have to be found, if the 
empire was not to drift upon the rocks. 
One individual, indeed, did fallin for 
an exceptional share of blame. The 
second morning of our stay at the 
club came the news of the fall of 
Khartoum and Gordon's death. 


‘Upon the king—all falls upon the king.’ 
With singular unanimity the colonists 
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laid the guilt of this particular catas. 
trophe at the door of the Liberal 
leader. They did not love him be- 
fore, and had been at a loss to under- 
stand the influence which he had so 
long exercised. His mighty popularity 
they thought must now at least be at 
anend. It could not survive a wound 
so deadly in his country’s reputation. 
They were deceived, it seems, yet 
perhaps they were only forming an 
opinion prematurely, which hereafter 
will be ya verdict of mankind. He, 
after all, is personally responsible, 
more than any other single man, for 
the helpless condition into which the 
executive administration of the Eng- 
lish empire seems to have fallen.” ! 


Mr Froude crossed the water- 
shed in Sydney, and witnessed the 
despatch of the colonial contingent 
to Egypt amid enthusiastic demon- 
strations of popular sympathy It 
must have been a sight to stir the 
blood, and the patriotic motives of 
Mr Dalley and his friends are very 
graphically put before us :— 


“The New South Wales colonists 
cared nothing about the Soudan. 
They were making a demonstration 
in favour of national identity. Many 
causes combined to induce them to 
welcome the opportunity of being of 
use. There was a genuine feeling 
for Gordon. There was a genuine 
indignation against Mr Gladstone’s 
Government. Gordon was theirs as 
well as ours. He was the last of 
the race of heroes who had won for 
England her proud position among 
the nations; he had been left to 
neglect and death, and the national 
glory was sullied. There was a de- 
sire, too, to show those who had 
scorned the colonists and regarded 





1The intelligence that Mr Gladstone’s Government was im articulo mortis was 
received everywhere on the other side of the water with a burst of thanksgiving; 
—The pilot who joined us in the offing had brought a newspaper; we learnt 
about the vote of censure, and the Government majority reduced to fourteen. I 
fear no one regretted the end which seemed rapidly approaching. The universal 
feeling outside England, towards the leader of the Liberal party, who has been, 
and perhaps is, so adored at home, has become blind in its animosity. He oncc 
fallen, people seemed to expect all the woes of which the empire was sick 
would vanish like an unwholesome fog. Unfortunately they will not so vanish. 
When men sow the wind, the seed will grow, though others may have to reap 


the harvest.” 
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them as a useless burden on the 
Imperial resources, that they were 
as English as the English at home. 
In their estimate of the strength, 
present and future of Great Britain, 
the great Powers had left the colonies 
unconsidered. In that quarter, at 
least, the effect of Mr Goldwin 
Smith’s theories was well understood. 
Other nations would grow. England, 
if it shut itself within its own limits 
could not grow, or would grow only 
to her own destruction. They would 
increase and she would decrease, and 
they despised her accordingly. They 
had taken the political economists as 
the exponents of the national senti- 
ment. ‘they had assumed that if 
war came the colonies would im- 
mediately fall off. In this sponta- 
neous act of the Australians the great 
Powers would see that they would 
have to reckon not with a small 
island whose relative consequence was 
decreasing daily, but with a mighty 
empire with a capacity for unbounded 
expansion, her naval fortunes duly 
supported in the four quarters of the 
globe,—a new England growing daily 
in population and in wealth with 
incredible speed, and all parts of it 
combined ina passion of patriotism, 
with the natural cord of affinity to 
which the strongest political con- 
federacy was as a rope of straw. A 
contingent of 700 men was nothing in 
itself, but it was a specimen from an 
inexhaustible mine. To India, too, 
a lesson would be read, if any there 
were dreaming of another mutiny. 
It would be seen that the British 
rulers of India had a fresh reservoir 
of strength within striking distance.” 


Mr Dalley, who organised the 
expedition, and Sir James Martin, 
are two of the leading men in 


New South Wales. Mr Dalley 
appears to be a man of quite ex- 
ceptional force and individuality 
(the Disraeli of the new continent) 
and one of the most interesting 
passages in the volume is devoted 
to Sir James Martin :— 


“Sir James Martin, though one of 
the chief persons in a_ progressive 
and democratic community, did not 
seem to believe that either progress 


or democracy was about to work any 


miracles in the alteration of human 
character. They had to be accepted 
like all other facts, when brought on 
by the nature of things, but were 
not therefore either to be particularl 
rejoiced over or particularly hat 
Onthe whole, democracy worked like 
galvanism in disintegrating the exist- 
ing conditions of human society; but 
human society occasionally fell into a 
state when disintegration could not be 
helped. Constitutional government 
in the colonies was full of anomalies, 
It might have been better if, instead 
of leaving the colonists to govern 
themselves, we had been careful to 
sgnd out efficient governors, who 
would have attended to colonial 
opinion, and ruled firmly with no 
consideration of anything but each 
colony’s good. A monarchy when 
there was security that the monarch 
himself should be a wise man, was 
the best of all forms of government, 
But as things stood at present, this 
was out of the question. As long as 
the colonies were under the authority 
of Downing Street, and Downing 
Street was under the authority of the 
British Parliament, it was impossible 
that the affairs of the colonies would 
receive anything like fair and im- 
partial consideration, or that the per- 
sons selected to conduct their affairs 
would always be the wisest that 
could be found. The policy which 
would be adopted would be measured, 
not with a view to the good of the 
colony, but to party advantage at 
home. In fact, a country under a 
parliament could govern itself more 
or less ill, but could not govern other 
countries, and the system had to end 
All causes of disagreement between 
the mother country and its depen- 
dencies were now removed ; nothing 
but goodwill need exist between 
them, and the closer union on an- 
other basis, which so many practical 
men regard as a dream, Sir James 
seemed to look at as the natural 
outgrowth of our present relations. 
He not only had formed considerable 
hopes that confederation would be 
brought about, but he anticipated 
that it might turn to the spiritual ad 
vantage of the whole of us, and ee 
to disenchant us of the empty wit 
and nonsense to which we were at 
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present given over. So long as 
‘progress,’ et caetera, was mere talk, it 
wascontemptible, but might be borne 
with; but issuing now as it was doing 
in Soudan massacres, Irish anarchy, 
and asecond Ireland growing in South 
Africa, it deserved the hatred and 
indignation of all serious men. The 
celebrated person whom we have 
chosen as our chief leader and repre- 
sentative in this adventure is no 
favourite in Australia. He and his 
amazing popularity were mere sub- 
jects of astonishment to Sir James, 
as they are, so far as my travels ex- 
tend, wherever the British language 
is spoken. Leaders of another type 
would rule in a United Oceana.” 


Mr Froude dismisses the notion 
of a Federal Parliament as chim- 
erical and absurd ; though he is 
of opinion that much may be done 
in a quiet way to strengthen the 
ties between the colonies and our- 
selves. Here are some suggestions 
which ought to be attentively 
pondered. The problem is a very 
difficult one; and whenever a 
check comes, we shall of course 
declare that it is insoluble. A 
people whose accepted leaders are 
ready to say (as Mr Morley said 
quite distinctly the other day) that 
it is better to submit to the dis- 
memberment of the empire than 
to run the risk of ‘‘ Liberal’’ legis- 
lation being temporarily arrested, 
cannot, we fear, be good for 
much :— 


“Is there then nothing which can 
be done? Must we drift on at the 
mercy of man or the mercy of circum- 
stances, drift as we always do drift 
when we abandon the helm on the lee 
shore of disintegration? Everything 
may be done which it is fit and right 
to do if we know our bearings, if we 
know the ocean currents, and the capa- 
bilities of the ship which carries us. 
But we must look at the facts as they 
are, not as in our imaginary alarms, 
we may wish or fear them to be. 
What, then are the facts, and what 
isourobject ? We say that we desire 
the colonies to be united to the em- 
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ire. They are united already, united 
y the bond of nature. The inhabit- 
ants of Victoria and New South 
Wales are as completely subjects of 
the Queen of Great Britain as any of 
ourselves ; they are as proud of their 
sovereign, they are as heartily loyal, 
they as little dream of throwing off 
their allegiance. Nay, perhaps they 
have more part in David than those 
who are nearer to the throne. Their 
attachment is enhanced by the emo- 
tional enchantment of distance. Well, 
then, let this identity be recognised 
in all communications which are ex- 
changed with them. They complain 
of the coldness of tone and almost 
estrangement with which they have 
been hitherto addressed: and the 
complaint is not without reason, 
When they make impetuous demands 
upon us, when they require us, as in 
the case of New Guinea, to challenge 
one of the great Powers of Europe on 
account of injuries which to us seem 
visionary, we may be right and wise 
in declining ; but we might so decline 
as to show them that we understand 
their feelings, respect their ambition, 
regard even their impatience asa sign 
that they are zealous for the greatness 
of Oceana. Kind words cost nothing, 
and kind words would be precious to 
these far-off relations of ours, for they 
would show that the heart of Eng- 
land was with them. 

“Again, they are passionately at- 
tached to theirsovereign. The Queen 
is present with them through the 
Governor ; and the Governor might 
and should be worthy always of the 
dignity of the great person whom he 
represents. The indirect influence 
which a really able and trained Eng- 
lishman who has moved in a larger 
sphere can exercise in a constitutional 
colony is necessarily immense. His 
duty is to abide by the advice of his 
ministers ; but his ministers and the 
colonial public will pay the voluntary 
suspect to his judgment which «his 
wider education, and mental superior- 
ity command. He will lead without 
commanding. The presence among 
them of first-rate men is a compliment 
which the colonies appreciate as an 
evidence of the estimation in which 
they are held ; just as when some mere 
man of rank or some hack of party is 
sent among them, they resent it as a 
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sign of disrespect. If we value the 
attachment of the colonies, we are 
bound to furnish them with the fittest 
chiefs whom we can provide; and 
there will be no difficulty when the 
situation of governor of a great colony 
is recognised as of the importance 
which really attaches to it.” 

These hints are modest but 
suggestive ; whether our friends 
at the Colonial Office will accept 
them remains to be seen. Mr 
Froude’s experience of Government 
departments does not lead him to 
expect much :— 


“Some years ago a colonial premier 
spoke to me on this subject. I said 
that thousands of boys and girls 
would now annually be leaving our 
board schools with a rudimentary 
education, who had no parents, no 
friends, no prospects. I asked him if 
his colony would take some of them, 
fetch them out, and apprentice them, 
till they were twenty-one, to colonial 
farmers and artisans—the colony to 
be responsible for their good treat- 
ment, and to bear the expenses, in 
consideration for the services of these 
boys and girls while under age. I 
conceived that it would be a means of 
providing the colony with the most 
valuable recruits that could be found 
for it, while to the children them- 
selves, if they behaved well, it would 
assure a happy future. My friend 
answered that we could do nothing, 
absolutely nothing, which would be 
received more warmly and gratefully 
by his colony. He promised every- 
thing—co-operation, supervision, any 
securities and guarantees that we 
liked to ask. I laid the matter before 
the home authorities. After a few 
weeks I received a reply, covering a 
quire of foolscap paper, proving to the 
satisfaction of the writer that nothing 
of the sort could or ought to be tried, 
Miss Rye and other generous women 
have proved that it can be done, and 
have provided hundreds of destitute 
children with homes in Canada. Gov- 
ernment officials can only answer— 
Impossible.” 


Mr Froude devotes his closing 
chapter to the future of ‘‘ Oceana,” 
the empire on which the sun never 


sets, and of which Harri 

said, ‘‘ the sea gives the law to the 
growth of Venice, but the growth 
of Oceana gives the law to the 
sea.’’ The Americans by desperate 
sacrifices have preserved the unity 
of their empire: unless the old 
English spirit is altogether broken, 
we must follow their example, 
The colonies are intensely loyal, 
and the Irish anarchist need only 
succeed if we are cowards :— 


“The Americans, as I said, have 
settled the matter for themselves, 
Can we settle it for ours? It is the 
question for us, on the answer to 
which the complexion of our future 
depends. We, if we all please, can 
unite as they have united, can be knit 
together in as firm a bond, and hold 
the sea sceptre as lords of Oceana in 
so firm a grasp that a world combined 
in arms would fail to wrest it from 
us. As the interests of America for 
bade division, so do ours forbid it. 
United, we shall all be great and 
strong in the greatness and stren 
of our common empire, and the British 
nation will have a career before it 
more glorious than our glorious past. 
All wise men know this. Yet it is 
called impossible, because we have 
taught ourselves to believe that there 
is no other reliable motive for nations 
or individuals than a narrow selfish- 
ness. With that conviction, of course 
it is impossible, and all other great 
things are impossible. We are a lost 
people. Faith in a high course is the 
only basis of fine and noble action. 
‘ Believe and ye shall be saved,’ is as 
true in politics as in religion, and 
belief in the superior principle of our 
corporate life, is itself its own realis- 
ation. Let it be understood among 
us, as it is among the Americans, that 
we are one—though the bond be but 
a spiritual one—that separation 1s 
treason, and the suggestion of it mis- 
prision of treason, and all is done, 
Divorce between husband and wife 
is always a possibility, for divorce 1s 
a consequence of sin, and men and 
women are all liable to sin; but @ 
married pair do not contemplate di- 
vorce, or speak of it or make prepara- 
tion for it, either when they begin 
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their lives together, or tread through 
their daily round of duties and enjoy- 
ments side by side. Talked of and 
debated, it is already on its way to 
realisation; and a family would be 
fit for an asylum of idiots, where the 
rending of natural ties was a per- 
mitted subject of thought or conver- 
sation. Let it be the same in Oceana. 
Let separation be dismissed into silence 
as a horrible thing, ‘not to be named 
among us,’ and the union is already 
made, and the form or forms which 
it may assume may be left to time 
and circumstance to shape and re- 
shape. Nature could make no organic 
thing—not a plant, not a flower, not 
a man—if she began with the form. 
She begins with the life in the seed, 
which she leaves to work, and what 
the life is in natural objects, the will 
and determination is in the arrange- 
ments of human society.” 


This is all very delightful, and 
we might go on quoting whole 
pages of sound sense and brilliant 
writing; but it is time to close. 
We do not know to what political 
party Mr. Froude belongs, nor do 
we much care. For it seems to us 
that the time is close at hand when 
a broader division will have to be 
made,—when those who agree with 
the sfirit in which this book is 
written must rank themselves on 
the one side—when those to whom 
that spirit makes no appeal must 
rank themselves on the other. It 
is ceasing to be a question of Tory 
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and Whig, or even of Tory and 
Radical; it is coming to be a 
question between those who think 
that the English Empire is worth 
preserving, and the good name of 
England a precious possession, and 
those who have been deceived or 
have deceived themselves into 
thinking that ‘‘ after all’’ it does 
not much matter what happens to 
England, if hungry animosities are 
gratified and wounded vanity cured. 

We have just one crow to pick 
with Mr. Froude. He _ repeats 
more than once or twice that he 
is growing an old man. We 
don’t believe it. The man who 
wrote this volume is in his intel- 
lectual prime. When a mature 
politician, indeed, takes to turning 
the Book of Genesis upside down, 
we are reminded of Dogberry’s— 
‘¢An old. man, sir,—he will be 
talking, as they say: when the 
age is in, the wit is out. God help 
us! it is a world to see!” But 
the Froudes and the Huxleys are 
of another metal; the years only 
sharpen their logic and brighten 
their wit. It is the fashion at 
present to grow old; but fashions 
change ; and the nation is begin- 
ning to find that distinguished 
elderly gentlemen are an expen- 
sive luxury. We have got one 
Grand Old Man. We really can- 
not afford another. 
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Now and then—not very often— 
Read I the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’: 
*Twere enough one’s brains to soften 
Every day a dose to get. 

But ‘tis well to watch the rolling 
Of the Communistic eye ; 

So I took it through the Polling— 
‘‘Gladstone versus Salisbury ” ! 


2. 


First, the Battle of the Boroughs— 
Knowledge and experience there ; 

Next, we got among the furrows— 
Inexperience everywhere. 

“Talk of bullocks” in confusion 
With concerns of State they mix— 

“Up with every stale delusion!” 

“ Perish Foreign Politics!” 


3- 
What’s a Vote ?—Who cares a button 
For Conservatives or Whigs ? 
Will it buy cheap beef and mutton? 
Bread and butter? currants? figs? 
Beer and spirits? eggs and bacon? 
Coffee ? cocoa? sugar? tea? 
s and baccy ?—Let Azm take un 
ho did give the Vote to we ! 


Pi 


4. 

Stop! I am anticipating,— 

Let.us, then, our steps retrace ; 
Look at hungry William waiting 

For the starting of the race. 
Hear him “Order” cry—and, presto! 

From the Wizard of the North 
Issues out a “ Manifesto,” 

Thrilling all the Firth of Forth! 


Time and eitenee both would fail us 
To enumerate its “ Points,” 

All well sharpened to assail us, 
And to pierce our armour-joints : 

Peace, Retrenchment, Reformation, 
One and all excluded are; 

In their stead fierce Agitation, 
Bribery, and Waste, and War! 


6. 

Not to seek to thread the mazes 
Which delight our G. O. M.; 
Land-Dispersion and like crazes— 

Anything that’s not ad rem , 


Re-reformed Procedure, which is 
Cléture, with a brand-new name; 
Anything to put some stitches 
To his rags, and hide his shame! 


7. 
Let us listen to the Leader, 
When he takes in hand his Church; 
Such a special Special-Pleader 
Need not leave Her in the lurch! 
Need not—surely, will not—nourish 
Thoughts of treason in his breast; 
oin the rogues who bid her flourish— 
Robbed of all things—ox the rest! 


8. 


Sure, her William will not tell her 
That her hour, at last, has come; 
That his Hawardened hand must fell 

her, 
As he fells, around his home, 
Oaks, elms, beeches, planes, and ashes, 
That have braved full many a 
storm, 
Doomed to fall, with endless crashes, 
Just to keep an old man warm! 


9. 

Surely, he who loves to figure 

At the lectern of his son 
Will not go and pull the trigger 

Of the Communistic gun !— 
Will not, fresh from Stephen’s Bible, 

Join the Bradlaughitish ring ! 
Surely, 'twere an awful libel 

E’en to hint at such a thing! 


10. 
Stop a minute !—I’m suspicious,— 
Very naughty though it be 
To suspect of being vicious 
Such a G. O. M. as he! 
But I cannot help suspecting _ 
Men whose food is fulsome praise; 
And I cannot help reflecting 
On these lessons of past days. ~ 


Il. 


So I am suspicious—very ; 
By the company men keep 
Prudence bids us judge them—wary, 
Lest they rob us while we sleep: 
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And, alas, there’s no denying 
That our pious G. O. M. 
Condescends to lead a lying 
Thievish crew,! and herds with 
them ! 


12 


Liberals wild and Communistic, 
Democrats, Agnostic Whigs, 
Radical-High-Churchmen mystic, 
Spurgeons, Parkers, Halls, 

Riggs, 
Holy Nonconformist creatures, 
Far too good for this vile world— 
Lank of locks, with lantern features, 
Or Bulls Assyrian, oiled and curled! 


13 

Liberationist transgressors 

Of the law—* Thou shalt not steal!” 
Dispossessing all possessors 

Merely for the robbed one’s weal— 
Atheists, and grim Malthusian 

Wretches of corruptest breed, 
Spurning faith as a delusion, 

Ridiculing every Creed! 


and 


14. 

Hartingtonians, sadly shaking 

In their very shoes for dread,— 
For they see there’s no mistaking 

That the tail will wag the head ; 
And they know that vertebration 

Joins all heads and tails in one, 
And they wriggle with vexation 

At the thought of ¢hezr backbone! 


15. 

Never, since the days of Babel, 

Have things come to such a pass; 
And the old man in the fable, 

Meekly carrying his ass, 
Never will again be pitied, 

When compared with our Old Man, 
Writing manifestoes fitted 

For this miscellaneous clan! 


16. 
He a Churchman is—devoted— 
Lesson-reading is his forte ; 
His “appointments” may be quoted 
As good samples of their sort ; 
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But the dear Dissenting brother— 
««Generous” creature ! must be won; 

So his spiritual mother 

Goes to the wall for Korah’s son ! 


17. 
Still, he dares not speak out pany 
Nets must not be seen by birds,— 
So he strives, albeit vainly, 
In a multitude of words, 
So to mystify his meanings 
As to hoodwink, till too lale 
Liberal Churchmen with slight lean- 
ings 
To the cause of Church and State! 


18. 


Man of manifold resources, 

Thus he writes— 

«‘Mid-Lothian, hear! 

In the dim and distant courses 

Of the Future—never fear— 
Churches will be liberated 

From the chains that gall them now, 
Disendowed—Disintegrated— 

Disestablished ;—all must bow 
To the overwhelming torrent 

Of a slow-advancing wave— 
Not with my help, thing abhorrent! 

But when I am in my grave.” 


19. 
Nothing, surely, could be better ; 
Speechifying’s risky work ; 
But 'tis easy from a letter 
To exclude the awful Turk— 
Awkward questions about Bruin— 
Holy Figure from the North— 
Afghan tribes reduced to ruin— 
British treaties nothing worth ! 
Quettah rails torn up and scattered, 
Scientific Frontier gone, 
All by jealous Gladstone shattered 
That Disraeli had done! 


20. 


England's colours—England’s hon- 
our— 
Stained, disgraced, mud-trailed, and 
torn, 
Degradation heaped upon her, 
And the Dutch Boer’s withering 
scorn. 


. 





1“ Lying thievish crew ;” rather strong language, it must be owned, to apply to 


a Party which, undoubtedly, still contains many good men and true. 


But these 


cannot complain as long as they are weak enough to swallow their convictions 
systematically, merely because they cannot make up their minds to abandon the 


fetich-worship which is destroying them. 


Outsiders, looking on, must be par- 


doned if they see only one pot of ¢ar, and one brush / 
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Arabi lured on to ruin, 
Challenged, conquered, none knew 
why; 
Osman Digna left to stew in 
His own juice right merrily ! 


2!I. 


Garrisons, on us relying, 
All abandoned to their doom,— 
A little more or less of dying 
Hurts but few and gives more 
room! 
Alexandria bombarded, 
A safe distance, out at sea; 
Gordon shamefully discarded, 
Martyr to home-treachery ! 


22. 


Expeditions ever starting, 
Tiny forces hurled at great, 
Then recalled—each hero smarting 
At the fell reproach, “ Too late.” 
War, red ruin, desolations, 
Squandered treasure, wasted life, 
Coolly called mere “operations "— 
Just a little harmless strife! 


23. 
Orphans lone and widows tearful 
Fill the land from end to end; 
And, of course, the bill was fearful— 
But, then, money’s made to spend! 
So there was an awful Budget, 
Millions up to centum ran ; 
And, at last, John Bull 
“ Trudge it 
Back to Hawarden, Grand Old 
Man ” 


cried— 


24. 
Shrewd old codger! None knew bet- 
ter 
That “Mum’s the word,” and so he 
wrote 
That wondrous “ Manifesto” letter, 
Asking Mid-Lothian for his vote. 
“Let the dead past its dead bury— 
Dead men tell no tales, I ween! 
Try us again, and shortly—very— 
You shall see—what shall be seen! 


25. 
«Come then, comrades, be contented, 
All is safe, you know, with me ; 
Only Church folk, quite demented, 
Ever doubt my fealty ! 
Hush, sweet Backbone—/his ‘sud 
rosa’— 
Through yon vista look, and see 
What you shall see! Don’t suppose a 
G. O. M. can take in thee! 
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26, 


“ Don’t forget that sight and measure 
Now and then are shor?, not long, 

Dim and distant, at my pleasure, 
Near and clear,—and right is 

wrong ! 

Vistas crumple up before me, 
And with magic wand I mix, 

For the duffers that adore me, 
Practicable Politics!” 


27. 

But “without his host” he reckoned! 
In his Party mutiny ! 

Perky Joe came forth and beckoned 
To his Caucus jauntily ! 

Blinker on one eye displaying, 
Orchis set in naa hme, 2 

And—it goeth without saying— 
William shuddered in his soul! 


28. 


“Stuff and humbug! 
‘em ! ” 
Joe exclaimed, “and spare ‘em not! 
’ Twon’t take very long to scat ‘em, 
If we strike while iron’s hot. 
Borrow Bismarck’s blood and thunder, 
More than half the battle’s won; 
Cleave the Tory hosts asunder : 
Follow me/ ‘twill soon be done! 


29. 
“Salisbury an awful bore is; 
Randolph's neck is stiff to bend ; 
Come, we'll clear the land of Tories, 
From O’ Groat’s House to its 
’ End! ,” 
Straightway, up and down the coun- 
ties 
Wandered weird uncanny men, 
Promising unheard-of bounties— 
Not just now, of course—but then! 


30. 
« Wages higher still and higher! 
Beef for nothing ! Bread for less! 
Fuel free for Christmas-fire ! 
Free material for the dress! 
Land ad /ibitum—three acres 
At the /eas/, and eke a cow! 
Come, expectant butter-makers, 
You may bring the Aa/tfers now! 


31. 
« Free as air all Education 
Of your little ones shall be! _ 
No more pennies! For this nation 
All the three R's must be free! 
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Trust your Joe to find the money,— 
There'll be plenty to be had 
When the Church drones lose their 
honey, 
And their hive goes to the bad !” 


-_ 

William heard it, and he trembled, 

And his knees together smote, 
And his countenance resembled 

That ot which the Prophet wrote: 
For he knew that prematurely 

From the bag had sprung the cat, 
Though he thought he'd so securely 

Hindered blunders such as ¢hat/ 


33+ 
Done, the deed could not be undone, 
And forthwith the fray began, 
And the citizens of London, 
Rose in fury, man by man: 
Westminster, the Strand, the City, 
Hampstead, Hackney, Lambeth too, 
Gave no quarter, showed no pity 
To the yelping, cringing crew ! 


34- 
Then each big Provincial Borough 
Smote the Liberals hip and thigh ; 
Never was defeat more thorough,— 
“’Twas a glorious victory !” 
Gladstone raves and tears his collars, 
Rends his garments past repair ; 
Rushes to the South, and hollers 
All the way till he gets there ! 


35. 
“Come, new voters, come my darlings, 
Come and save your Grand Old 
Man; 
Come in flocks, like your own starlings, 
Vote, and—thanks to me—you can! 
Vote and overwhelm the traitors,— 
Vote; you shall have a// things 
Sree! 
Free fields, houses, turnips, taters,— 
Not that I mean Bribery / 
¥ 36. 
“Only ‘bribing operations’ 
Quite another thing, you know,— 
Though my pious aspirations 
Bad men misinterpret so ; 
Just as when we ‘ operated '— 
‘Twasn’t war /—along the Nile,— 
Oh, that I should still be fated 
To be scourged by tongues so vile! 
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37: 
“Come, my darlings! come, my beau- 
ties ! 
Who but Gladstone seeks 
good ? 
Come, I think you know your duties 
Vote, at least, from gratitude ! 
Come, oh come, from every quarter, 
North and south and west and 
east; 
Oh, we'll have a splendid slaughter, 
And the ravens such a feast! 


38. 
“Down with Parnell and his Tories, 
Rebel Leaguers every one ! 
Who will wreck old England's glories 
And the realm where sets no sun! , 
We can do it, dears, believe me, 
If your hearts are only true; 
Ah, I’m sure yon'll not deceive me,— 
Come and vote, then! Well done 
you!” 


your 


39- 
Then from dark and distant regions, 
Far from busy sounds of men, 
Hodge poured forth his loutish legions, 
Dick, Jack, Joe, Tom, Bill, and 
Ben ; 
But in Sussex, Kent, and Surrey, 
Berkshire, Herts, and Middlesex, 
Few were found in any hurry 
Meekly to bow down their necks. 


40. 
But they looked, with gaze most care- 
ful, 
At his collar’s awful tips, 
Saintly eyes, upraised so prayerful, 
Solemn movement of his lips,— 
Recognised that naughty leer, and 
Cried, “This gentleman we know ! 
He’s a pretty saint and queer”—and 
“Not for Joe, sir; not for Joe!” 


4I. 


Oh, 'twas wormwood—who can doubt 
it ?— 
Gall, too, to our G. O. M. ; 

But he made small fuss about it— 
He could manage without them. 
For votes are not weighed, but 

counted, 
And the few with wit and sense 
Are quite easily surmounted 
By abounding insolence. 
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42. 
And th’ enfranchised ploughboys, 
knowing 
Simply nothing—up to date— 
All old barriers overflowing, 
Swamped the old electorate ; 
Crushed th’ enlightened population 
"Neath their big clodhopping boot, 
And “ the verdict of the nation” 
Trod and trampled under foot ! 


43- 
Not exactly what he wanted 
Was his great majority ; 
But our hero nothing daunted, 
Set to work forthwith to see 
How to get back quick to. power,— 
For, you know, he’s growing old,— 
Not one single needless hour 
Stopping outside in the cold! 


44. 
See him counting up his beauties— 
Quaker John and perky Joe; 
Grinning Granville—to his duties 
Ready, with light heart to go. 
Arch, three Aclands, sage Trevelyan, 
Labouchere and Bradlaugh, too ; 
Heaps of members“ forthe million” — 
Cheap and nasty, unwashed crew! 


45. 

“Some are not!” he sighs in sadness, 
Thinking of the luckless Twelve, 
Whom “those Boroughs” had the 

madness— 
Mean malicious things !—to shelve. 
« But enough remains, by Jingo! 
What they’re like one needn't see; 
Needn't hear their vulgar lingo ; 
‘ Beggars must not choosers be!’ 
46. 
“Ay, enough /°’ just half ‘the number 
Of the Beast abide with me ; 
Salisbury’s confounded lumber 
Leave me top by 83! 
True, they won't all keep together, 
Or the common good discern ; 
But in stormy, dirty weather, 
My umbrella’ll serve my turn!” 


47- 
Lo, a voice—not quite from Heaven— 
Stops the old schemer’s reverie,— 
“This child tots up 87,— 
What about your 83? 
Do my bidding, or when you, sir, 
Say to the Tories—‘ There's 
door!’ 
All your doings I'll undo, sir ; 
Salisbury shall win by 4!” 


the 
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48. 


"Twas a very awkward question, 
*Twould have stumped a common 
wight, 
But our Grand Old Man’s digestion 
E’en an ostrich envy might; 
Not alarmed, but quite elated— 
As his own words, what so nice ?— 
Gladstone never hesitated, 
But devoured them in a trice! 


49. 
Rang the bell; and, when the flunkey 
Brought his axe, cried, “‘ Hang the 
trees ; 
Go and call the Castle monkey, 
Call the infant Hercules; ” 
Herbert came—astonished rather, 
When he saw King Parnell there, 
Chatting blandly with his father— 
Such an interesting pair! 


50. 
« Ah,” thought he, “there’s something 
in it;” 
But, before he could sit down, 
Cried the G. O. M.—“This minute, 
Herbert, dear, be off to Town; 
Tell the people that the curtain 
Shall be lifted very soon ; 
And, by way of making certain, 
Fust send up a small balloon !" 


5I. 
Need I tell the doleful story 
Of that “pilots” airy flight? 
How each naughty cruel Tory 
Saw it rise with rare delight ? 
How the Moderates, in a flurry, — 
Turned their backs upon the thing; 
Refuge took, in headlong hurry, 
Under the great Cecil’s wing? 


52. 
Need I tell you of the ruin 
Of those two companions queer— 
Left their own sweet juice to stew in, 
Uncrown’'d king—uncrown’d career? 


* * * * * * ‘ 


Lives of Grand Old Men remind us 
We make our lives a bore, 

And, ballooning leave behind us 
Murky tracks unknown before. 

Tracks that, let us hope, another, 
Lost in Party’s per'lous race, 

Some strange, shifty, shuffling brother, 
Seeing, may take heart of grace! 
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ON A FAR-OFF ISLAND. 


We arrived at Karpathos a 
wreck—that is to say, a gust of 
wind from the mountains struck us 
when sailing on an almost glassy 
sea, carried away our sail and our 
mast, and reduced us to our oars. 
Where is Karpathos? and why did 
we go there? are always questions 
put to us; and we reply that it is 
one of the most lost islands of the 
#gean Sea, lying between Crete 
and Rhodes, where no steamer 
touches, and that my wife and I 
spent some months on it last winter 
with a view to studying the cus- 
toms of the gooo Greeks who 
inhabit it, and who in their monu- 
tain villages have preserved through 
long ages many of the customs of 
the Greeks of old. 

Our island delighted us im- 
mensely for its own exceeding 
loveliness : sharp-peaked mountains 
tise 4000 feet out of the sea, deep 
clefts lined with fir-trees run down 
to the water’s edge. Near one of 
these, where nestled a tiny fishing 
hamlet, to the north of the_ island 
we deserted our wreck, and hired a 
boat manned by four wild-looking 
Karpathiote oarsmen to row us 
along the coast for seven hours to 
the chief village. Their oars were 
like great branches, and with each 
stroke they pulled they rose from 
their seat, jumped on the seat in 
front of them, and kept time by 
repeating in a shrill voice little 
thyming distiches, commenced by 
stroke and carried on by the others. 
These sailors know hundreds of 
these rhymes, which have been 
handed down from father to son. 
As a specimen I will give this one : 
‘Stroke commences by shouting, 
“Everything from God ; ’’ number 
two, ‘‘ assistance ; ‘‘ number three, 
“and supervision ;’’ bow concludes 
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the couplet by, ‘‘and our back 
shall proceed well.’’ When not 
singing, the sailors were chiding 
and chaffing one another, so that 
for the whole of the seven hours 
they were scarcely silent for a 
moment—not even stroke, a grey- 
haired man, who will not see sixty 
again. 

The Governor of Karpathos is a 
Turk, his treasurer is a Turk, the 
custom-house officer is a Turk, and 
there are five Turkish soldiers on 
Karpathos to uphold the Govern- 
ment of the Porte. Except these, 
all the inhabitants are Greek, and 
the villages up in the mountains 
are allowed almost complete self- 
government provided their annual 
tribute is paid. It is absurd to see 
how keen party spirit is in these 
tiny village communities over the 
election of the demarch, or mayor 
of the place. We attended one of 
their annual Parliaments, at which 
the election takes place. Eighty 
members of the village were as-. 
sembled and seated cross-legged 
in the church, wild unkempt shep- 
herds, with rough goatskin cloaks, 
and priests with long hair flow- 
ing loosely over their shoulders. 
Suddenly would arise a perfect pan- 
demonium of voices in eager dis- 
pute, and as quickly would it be 
hushed, when the oldest man of 
the village arose, Deacon Saint 
George as he is called —Deacon, be- 
cause he can read and write, and 
Saint, because his grandfather 
once had been a pilgrim to the 
Holy Tomb. ‘He is the most 
honourable man of all Karpathos,’ 
they whispered to me in mute 
admiration ; but a few days after 
this I had an opportunity of test- 
ing his honour, for he always 
tottered after us on his stick, with 
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his long tasselled fez and long blue 
coat. One day my wife dropped a 
trifling ornament, value sixpence, 
which our old friend saw fall. He 
picked it up, looked at it, looked 
to see if my wife noticed her loss, 
held it in his hand for some time, 
and eventually consigned it to his 
pocket. Thus for this trifling loss 
we gauged the standard of honour 
of the most honourable councillor, 
the Nestor of Karpathos, at the 
sound of whose voice the hubbub 
of the village Parliament was for 
the moment lulled, though only to 
break forth again with redoubled 
vigour when Deacon Saint George 
sat down, until weary of dispute 
another lull ensued, during which 
the village schoolmaster was called 
upon, as the only decent scribe of 
the place, to write down the min- 
utes of the meeting. A psalter 
was fetched from a stand in the 
church, pen and ink were produced, 
and, amidst a torrent of advice 
from all sides, the schoolmaster 
wrote down—well, I expect, pretty 
nearly what he pleased. Such is 
home rule amongst the mountains 
of Karpathos. 

After our long and lovely row, 
we Janded in the most populous 
corner of the island, where a group 
of villages run up a fertile gorge 
far into the mountains, down 
which a stream dashes, called the 
Chaos, leaping and boiling through 
chasms scarcely two yards wide. 
It is considered a most uncanny 
stream, which no man durst ap- 
proach at night for fear of Nereids 
and other water-sprites. In the 
chief village the Turkish governor 
lives,—the Kaimakam, ‘‘the supe- 
rior lord’’—aimak being the word 
for anything superior. Cream, of 
which we got an endless supply in 
Karpathos, is called kaimak ; so, 
for the sake of simplicity, we soon 
took to calling the governor ‘‘ the 
Cream.” 
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With a view to a prolonged stay 
in one of these villages, we tried 
to secure for ourselves a house, but 
experienced much difficulty; for 
we had three introductions with 
us, and soon we discovered that 
three families were quarreling 
amongst themselves for our pos- 
session. Old Koubis was a very 
talkative, desponding member of 
society, who came to visit us later 
than the others, apologising for his 
delay by saying that his ‘ bride” 
was ill. We could not imagine 
what so old. aman could be doi 
with a bride, until we learned that 
his son had lately taken a wife, 
who was for the time being the 
family bride. 

We spent the two first nights in 
the house of the Greek interpreter 
to the governor ; and here we might 
have continued to dwell had not 
our third friend made us feel un- 
comfortable by privately insinuat- 
ing that we were making ourselves 
inconvenient to ‘‘ the interpreter,” 
and that he could secure for us an 
empty house up in the village of 
Vola. By this plan he got us out 
of the interpreter’s house. Not 
till later did we discover that our 
third friend had lately been study- 
ing Turkish hard, and aspired to 
the post of interpreter himself; so 
that a few weeks later he actually 
attemped the life of our first 
host. 

Housekeeping at Vola was diffi- 
cult. We had to send to the 
mountains for meat and milk 
whenever we wanted it; for the 
good Karpathiotes are most ab 
stemious, rarely eating anything 
but bread and olives. As for 
groceries, save coffee and sugat, 
they were not to be had for love 
or money ; and no vegetables} ex- 
cept onions, existed in the island. 
Our house consisted of one large 
room. Half of it had a mud 
floor; half was a raised wooden 
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platform for our beds, below which 
were store cupboards for oil and 
wine. The windows had no glass 
in them ; and some days, when the 
mountain mist came down upon 
us, we crouched over our charcoal 
prazier and shivered again. Our 
servant dwelt in a tiny kitchen 
adjoining, where his struggles to 
light a fire with damp wood, and 
to cook without utensils, used to 
call for our keenest pity. Every 
evening a patty of old women 
would come to keep us company, 
with their faces enveloped in hand- 
kerchiefs. They told us local cus- 
toms and beliefs of an extraordin- 
ary nature. One evening I tried 
to sketch these old crones, and was 
discovered so doing. I thought 


my eyes would have been scratched 
out and my handiwork destroyed 
for my impudence, so infuriated 
were they; for they believe that 
if their portraits are taken they 
will waste away and die. 


Six months before our arrival, 
the owner of our house had died, 
and the sister, Sebasta by name, 
had inherited it; but she had kept 
it closed ever since, until our third 
friend, a relative of hers, had per- 
suaded her to open it for us, on 
the condition that we should not 
sing or hold festival therein. We 
were not informed on taking pos- 
session of the delicate nature of 
our tenure, and in an unlucky 
moment we invited ‘‘ the Cream,”’ 
his interpreter, his treasurer, and 
our two other friends to a meal, 
and were prepared to put forth all 
our limited resources to do credit 
to our nation on the occasion. 

The evening before our party 
Sebasta rushed in, in great distress. 
“You are going to give a table 
in this house of mourning,” she 
cried. ‘You will sing, you will 
get drunk, and the neighbours will 
sneer and say how soon has the 
memory of the dead been forgot- 
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ten.’”’ Our position was an awk- 
ward one, for it was too late to 
make other arrangements. In our 
extremity we protested that we 
would not sing, nor would we get 
drunk, though I felt inward misgiv- 
ings on this latter point with re- 
gard to one or two of our guests. 
Sebasta wept and stamped with rage 
alternately. The old grandmother 
expostulated, and our third friend, 
who came in to our assistance, 
argued. ‘The point was not settled 
when we retired to rest that night, 
nor did we obtain leave to hold our 
party until a short time before the 
guests were due. Then arose an- 
other difficulty. Our kid and our 
milk, for which we had despatched 
a special messenger to the moun- 
tains, did not reach us until two 
hours before the time appointed 
for ‘‘the table,”” and an agonising 
two hours we spent, literally tear- 
ing our kid limb from limb to pre- 
pare it for the pot. Of course the 
milk got smoked, and our English 
pudding was a disgrace to the na- 
tion. And then, to our horror, an 
hour before they were invited our 
guests arrived, bringing with them 
two others for whom we were not 
prepared. No party that we shall 
ever be called upon to give in civ- 
ilised regions will appear formid- 
able after this, and it really passed 
off remarkably well, with the as- 
sistance of a bottle of brandy for 
the Turks, who get over their 
vow not to drink wine by this sub- 
terfuge, and plenty of wine for the 
Greeks. We did not sing, and I 
don’t think any one got drunk; at 
all events, Sebasta came in after- 
wards to thank us for having thus 
far respected the memory of her 
departed sister. 

Only a few weeks later our 
third friend attempted the life of 
the interpreter; but when sitting 
at our table, no one would have 
guessed their animosity. They re- 
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lated how once they had together, 
at one sitting, eaten seventeen 
new-born lambs, so plentiful are 
they in Karpathos, after which they 
had consumed forty sardines apiece, 
and got drunk by going round from 
house to house asking for wine. 
When they came to the doctor’s 
house, he gave them some wine, 
but placed in it a drug which was 
very beneficial to them after their 
debauch. Our third friend, the 
would-be interpreter, is very poor, 
and glories in his poverty, for it 
has come to pass as follows: he 
gave his eldest daughter so large a 
dower, that she was enabled to 
marry the schoolmaster of a neigh- 
bouring island. It is a curious 
feature in Karpathos, where ro- 
mance is unknown, and, as our 
friend the interpreter said, ‘All 
our marriages are for substance.”’ 
Firstborn sons inherit their father’s 
property, first-born daughters their 
mother’s, and no girl can marry 
without she can provide her hus- 
band with a house. The result is 
excellent in checking the popula- 
tion, and in producing old maids ; 
but we could not help thinking it 
was_a little hard on the second 
daughter of our third friend, a 
plain girl, who went about without 
shoes and stockings, and was ready 
to earn a trifle by carrying our 
luggage on her head. 

As a return for our ‘‘ table,’’ ‘‘the 
Cream’”’ and our other friend ar- 
ranged a sort of picnic for us, to 
a lovely spot called Mrs Madonna 
(Kera Panagia), where a church 
contains a miraculous picture, and 
is looked after by a well-known old 
hermit-monk called Vasili. The 
church is at the foot of a narrow 
gorge down by the sea, amidst 
tree-clad heights, which culminate 
into Mount Lastos, the highest peak 
in Karpathos, 4000 feet above the 
sea-level. Close to this church 
there is a water source, which 


springs right out of a rock: it jg 
icy cold and clear, and all around 
its egress the rock is garlanded with 
maidenhair; mastic, myrtle, and 
daphne almost conceal it from view, 
To this spot, the most favoured 
one in the island, our friends took 
us. In 1821 a Cretan refugee, 
whose flocks and possessions had 
been destroyed by the Turks, 
vowed a church to the Panagia if 
she would lead him to a place of 
safety. So, says the legend, she 
conducted his boat here, where he 
found water, fertility, and seclu- 
sion, and here he built the church 
he had vowed. Once a year, on 
the day of the Assumption, the 
Karpathiotes make a pilgrimage 
to this spot; for the rest of the 
year it is left to the charge of 
poor old Vasili, who told us the 
very sad story which had driven 
him to adopt this hermit life. A 
few years ago he lived in the vil- 
lage, with his two sons and one 
daughter. She married a sea-cap- 
tain, a well-to-do sponge-fisher, who 
owned a boat and much money, 
he said. On one of his voyages, 
the sponge-fisher took with him 
Vasili’s two sons, and on their 
way they fell across a boat manned 
by pirates from Amorgos. The 
pirates shot the captain, boarded 
the caique, and strapped the two 
brothers to the mast. After they 
had cleared the boat of all they 
could find, they sank it, and 
shortly afterwards some _ other 
sponge- fishers found the two 
brothers fastened to the mast at 
the bottom of the sea. They gave 
notice to the Government, and 4 
steamer was despatched from Chios 
in pursuit of the pirates, 

the bodies were brought home 
and buried. It was but poor sat- 
isfaction to old Vasili to hear of 
the capture of the murderers. 

daughter shortly afterwards mat 
ried again, and left Karpathos, 
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and he, with his broken heart and 
tottering step, donned the garb 
of a monk, and came to end his 
days at Kera Panagia, where he 
lives in a little stone hut along- 
side the church, and tills the 
ground, lights the lamps before 
the sacred pictures, and rings the 
church bell. 

Our picnic meal was the greatest 
possible success, for ‘‘ the Cream”’ 
brought with him one of his sol- 
diers, an Albanian, who spoke no 
language but his own. This man 
was despatched to the mountain 
for a lamb, which he cooked for 
us after the fashion of the Alba- 
nian ‘‘klephtes.’’ A wooden skewer 
was passed through the body, and 
it was roasted whole before a 
smouldering fire of brsuhwood, 
and basted with cream and salt. 
When ready, it was served on a 
table of sweet-smelling herbs— 
mastic, rosemary, &c. We all 
squatted around on the ground, 
and the lamb was rent in pieces, 


and to each guest was handed a 
bone, which we picked with more 
or less dexterity, according as we 
were accustomed to such proced- 


ure. We were very jovial over 
our meal, and our friends foretold 
pleasant things for us from the 
shoulder-bone of the lamb, accord- 
ing to their custom; and then we 
drank a large bowl of cream, ‘the 
flower of milk,’’ as they call it, 
which, with native honey, is truly 
delicious, and afforded us the op- 
portunity we wished of making a 
complimentary pun, by comparing 
the governor to the beverage be- 
fore us. After our meal, we 
smoked cigarettes under the shade 
of a carob-tree—the tree which the 
peasants tell you was the only one 
which the devil forgot to spoil, for 
all others shed their leaves and 
fruit, but the carob-tree is for 
ever green and fructifying. It is 
better known to us as the locust- 
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tree, the pods of which are sweet 
and like honey to eat, and made 
us not pity St. John the Baptist 
so much for his desert fare. Late 
in the evening we returned to our 
home at Vola, on excellent terms 
with our friends. 

A young married woman of our 
acquaintance died when we were 
at Vola, and the melancholy cere- 
monies attending her death will 
remain fixed on our memories un- 
til our turn comes to die. A few 
hours after her death the corpse 
had been washed in wine and 
water, when it was dressed in 
a richly embroidered robe, and 
placed on a bier like a low table, 
with handles for carrying, in 
the one-roomed house. Around 
stood the family groaning and 
screaming and lacerating them- 
selves in their demonstrative grief, 
awaiting the arrival of the hired 
mourner, a woman of commanding 
but repulsive mien. Her first 
action was to fall upon the corpse 
and weep; then she stood erect at 
the foot of the bier and lifted up 
her voice to sing her dirge in a 
shrill, heartrending key. ‘‘ How 
can the sun dare to shine on a 
scene of grief like this ?’’ she began, 
‘¢where the children are deprived 
of their mother’s care, where the 
hearth is left desolate for the hus- 
band on his return from toiling in 
the fields. Would. that I could 
descend to Hades, and see my dar- 
ling once more, to give her a part- 
ing kiss from her dear ones, whose 
minds are troubled like the sea, 
when it rolls in after a mighty 
storm on to the shore.” 

These pathetic strains drove the 
relatives into an agony of grief, 
which continued with more or less 
vehemence for two hours, until the 
priest and his acolytes came to con- 
vey the corpse to the tomb. Be- 
fore the procession left the house, 
a jug full of water was broken on 
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the threshold : it is customary here 
to spill water at the door when 
any one starts on a journey, as an 
earnest of success. To-day the 
traveller had gone on her last long 
journey, so the jug was broken. 
The family tomb was at some little 
distance from the village, and on 
their way thither the priests chant- 
ed offices, interrupted frequently 
by hideous wails from the lament- 
ers who headed the procession; 
and as the mournful company 
passed, women came forth from 
their houses to howl in concert. 

_ Every Karpathiote family has 
its tomb on the hillside, with a 
tiny chapel attached, in which the 
corpse is placed before interment. 
Here the final offices for the dead 
were chanted, and the mourners 
ceased to wail, until the very so- 
lemn stchera of the last kiss came 
which begins, ‘‘ Blessed is the way 
thou shalt go to-day,’’ whereat 
each in turn advanced to give their 
last kiss to the cold face of the 
corpse, and then, with one accord, 
they burst forth again into loud 
and uncontrolled grief. 

They never put the body into a 
coffin in Karpathos, for there is a 
popular «impression that a spirit 
enclosed in wood cannot escape. 
One year after the death the bones 
are taken out, placed in an em- 
broidered bag, and thrown into a 
charnel-house below the chapel. 
They believe that if the flesh is 
not decayed altogether off the 
bones, the spirit does not rest in 
peace ; consequently this ceremony 
of opening the grave is a very 
anxious one for the survivors, who 
consider that they can thereby tell 
the destination of their lost friend’s 
soul. When there is any suspi- 
cion that the defunct is not at 
peace in Hades, the name is with- 
out delay entered on the ‘‘soul 
paper,’’ or the priest’s memoran- 
dum-list of the souls for which 


he has to pray during the divine 
mystery. , 

Many superstitious practices are 
carried on in connection with the 
inquietude of souls. Sometimes 
the ashes are removed to an island 
rock, for ghosts cannot cross water ; 
sometimes they are burnt and scat- 
tered to the winds; and a dying 
man must never be covered with 
any material made of goat’s hair, 
for it will detain the spirit, neither 
must anything be handed across a 
corpse for the same reason; and 
they never button the clothes they 
put on after death: finally, they 
remove all rings, for the spirit, 
they say, can even be detained in 
the little finger, and cannot rest. 

The tomb was a plain square 
building of stone: into it the 
corpse was laid, a few handfuls of 
earth were thrown on by the rela- 
latives, and here the body was left 
to decay, and to pollute the vicinity 
with a terrible stench during the 
summer heat. When closed, they 
placed on the grave the axe and 
the spade which had been used in 
opening it, in the shape of a cross, 
for twenty-four hours. 

It was truly heartrending to 
hear the wails of the relatives all 
that evening by the grave. The 
old mother of the desceased, with 
dishevelled grey locks, knelt there 
for hours with her other daughters, 
working themselves from one par- 
oxysm to another, with short in- 
tervals to gain breath; and then 
next day, and on stated days after- 
wards, they brought. the _ boiled 
wheat adorned with raisins to 
place on the tomb, and each time 
their wailings were renewed. Yet 
with all this excessive grief, it is 
surprising to see how evanescent 1s 
the respect paid to properly denuded 
bones. Many of the family char- 
nel-houses have fallen into ruins 
through neglect, and the embroid- 
ered bags, which I was almost 
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tempted to steal, were scattered 
about, with the bones peeping out. 
One particular instance struck us 
forcibly: it was the charnel-house 
belonging to the chief priest of the 
village, which had been almost 
washed away by the winter’s rain. 
All around lay the skulls and bones, 
in hideous confusion, of his deceased 
relatives, amongst which of an 
evening old witch-like crones would 
wander to collect such bones as 
they deemed of use for incantations. 
For example, a skull set upon a 
post facing the direction they wish 
the wind to blow from, is con- 
sidered efficacious in producing the 
desired current of air, and it does 
not strike them as a hideous notion 
that the skull of some dear de- 
parted one should be used for this 
purpose. 

The Karpathiotes live in the 
depths of superstition, with their 
soothsayings and incantations. A 
doctor does exist in the chief vil- 


lage ; "but he told me that his prac- 
tice was almost entirely confined 
to the Turks and a few of the 


more enlightened Greeks. In the 
mountain villages they never think 
of calling in anybody to the sick 
but the old witches, who mutter in- 
cantations and wave a mysterious 
sickle with weird gestures over 
their patient; or sometimes a 
priest is called in, for they profess 
to be able to bind diseases, espe- 
cially fevers, to trees by writing 
on a scrap of paper the mystic 
words, ‘‘Divinity of God, divine 
mystery.’” This they tie with a red 
thread round the neck of the suf- 
ferer; next morning they remove 
it, and go out on the hillside, where 
they tie it to a tree, and imagine 
that they thus transfer the fever 
from the patient to the branch. 

At Vola we witnessed several of 
those curious customs by which the 
priests manage to extract money 
from these benighted people. They 
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exorcise rats and mice by sprink- 
ling holy water and by saying a 
prayer under the tree or barn 
which the vermin frequent. At 
Easter they sell candles from the 
church, by burning which and 
saying some mystic words in their 
houses, they think they will drive 
away beetles from their dwellings. 
At the neighbouring village of 
Othos there lives a portly and well- 
to-do prophet, who has grown rich 
and very sleek on his soothsayings, 
for seldom do marriages or voyages 
take place without consulting him, 
and he does not give his advice for 
nothing. We visited him one day, 
and heard him prophesy as he lay 
in bed with a many-coloured cov- 
erlet over his inspired limbs. It 
was a cheery little house, the walls 
of which were hung with holy pic- 
tures, sacred olive twigs to keep 
off the evil eye, a vial~of sacred 
oil from Easter, and scraps of meat 
preserved from the last Easter 
lamb, now nearly one year old. 
There were crowds of people in 
the room, including a priest, who 
joined devoutly in the prayer to 
the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, before the soothsaying be- 
gan. From beneath his pillow the 
prophet produced his books of 
magic art, out of which he pro- 
fesses to expound the future: one- 
of these is an ordinary psalter, 
which he opens, and from the first 
line on which the eye falls he reads 
his divination. Again he has a list 
of numbers, one of which you select 
at haphazard with a pointed bit 
of wood: this number corresponds, 
to a prophecy in his book of magic, 
which he reads to you as the de- 
cree of fate. People come from 
all parts of Karpathos to consult 
this strange man, and, said the 
priest, ‘‘ the utterings of this oracle 
are seldom at fault.’’ We clearly 
ascertained by experience that the 
priests, the prophet, and the old 
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crones who cure diseases have it 
all their own way, and play into 
one another’s hands inthe game of 
extortion. 

I think the time we enjoyed 
most during our stay in Karpa- 
thos was Easter, and the opportu- 
nity it afforded us of seeing the 
amusements of these primitive 
islanders. By that time we felt 
quite at home amongst them, and 
were welcome visitors in most 
houses. Furthermore, the uncer- 
tain spring had settled down into 
delicious summer weather, and the 
slopes at a stone’s throw from our 
house were carpeted with lovely 
flowers. 

Amusements in Karpathos cer- 
tainly are not numerous, and may 
be summed up as consisting of 
music and dancing in a variety of 
forms. In every occupation they 
sing: the very washerwoman, as 
she kneels at the brook, is practis- 
ing death-wails for the next fun- 
eral. It is a curious sight to see 
women treading their homespun 
flannel to get out of it the long 
hairs. Two of them sit at either 
end of a sort of trough, with their 
legs bare, and leaning their backs 
against the wall: here they tread 
wearily away from sunrise to sun- 
set, singing as they do so little 
‘idyls, the poetry of which is peculi- 
arly quaint and pretty—mantinada 
they call these idyls in Karpathos ; 
and sometimes, to assist them in 
their drudgery, a man will come 
and play the lyre,—just one of 
those lyres which their ancestors 
played, a pretty little instrument 
about half a yard long, with silver 
beads which jangle attached to 
the bow. Besides this they have 
the syraviion, a sort of pan-pipe 
made of two reeds hollowed out, 
with blow-holes and straws up the 
middle, and placed side by side in 
a larger reed. A third instrument 
is the sabouna, a species of bag- 


pipe, being a goatskin with the 
hairs left on, which palpitates like 
a living body when filled with air, 
These instruments are romantic 
enough when played by shepherds 
on the hillside or in the village 


square as an accompaniment to the . 


dance, but they are intolerable in 
the tiny cottages where women 
tread their flannel. 

Singing is the accompaniment 
and conclusion to every feast, for 
the feasts in Karpathos are merely 
the symposia of ancient days, in 
which men only take a part, and 
are attended upon by women. Co- 
operation in labour is customary 
here. If aman plants a vineyard, 
builds a house, or ploughs a field, 
he has but to call upon his friends 
and relatives to assist him, and the 
only payment expected is a hand- 
some meal, after which the men 
sing mantinada with their arms 
around each other’s necks, and reel 
home dead-drunk at night. Many 
of these took place during otf stay 
at Vola; and when we learned 
that the giver of the feast looks 
upon it asa positive insult if his 

ests do not get drunk, we 
ceased to feel shocked when our 
slumbers were disturbed by the 
shouts of the revellers on their 
homeward way. Our third friend 
gave one to the men who had 
assisted him in tilling his fields, 
and he invited me to it. I fear 


I insulted him by leaving before. 


the entertainment had reached its 
height, for we saw little of him 
after that; and we did not regret 
this when we learned about the 
desperate attempt that had been 
made on the life of our friend the 
‘interpreter. All Vola affirmed 
that our third friend had _ hired 
the assassin, for was he not a 
relative of his, and was it not to 
his interest to remove the object 
of his dislike? At all events, the 
wrong man got killed in the fray, 
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and our third friend was present at 
the funeral ; the murderer escaped, 
and the interpreter never went 
out without a soldier with a crazy 
old musket to attend upon him. 
Such was the ‘‘ murder at Vola,”’ 
in which we shall always feel that 
we were more or less implicated. 

During the Sundays of Lent at 
Vola the people got very much 
excited over the game of swing, 
which took place in the afternoon 
in a narrow street. Damsels hung 
from one wall to the other a rope, 
and on this they put rugs to form 
a swing. Two of. them generally 
sat together, and sang mantinada, 
and took a toll from each man 
who passed by, the fine being a 
penny, a swing, andasong. Some 
of the young men came primed 
with ditties, which looked as if 
romance was not so wholly un- 
known to them as the ‘‘inter- 
preter’ had told us. 


‘Your figure is a lemon-tree, 
Its branches are your hair; 

Joy to the youth who climbs 
To pluck the fruit so fair.” 


Whilst another favourite ditty is, 
“Your lips are honey, mine are 
wine ; come, let us eat honey and 
drink wine.”” But here the flirta- 
tion ended ; the young men kept 
together, and the young women 
kept together. We never saw a 
case of ‘‘ keeping company ’’ whilst 


_ we were there. 


Before Easter we went up to a 
mountain village called Olympus, 
whether from its exalted position 
or not I cannot say, where customs 
of an exceedingly quaint nature 
existed, and where we tarried in 
the house of the schoolmaster. 
They began their preparations on 
Palm Sunday; and at four o’clock 
on that morning our slumbers were 
disturbed by a herald, who went 
Tound to summon every one to 
church. In his hand he carried a 


reed called the sartheka, and in 
this he had a light, for the morn- 
ing was windy; and like Pro- 
metheus of old, who thus brought 
down fire from heaven, he went to 
the houses’ of all the priests to 
light their candles, they having 
for this purpose left their doors 
open the night before. Then he 
lighted the candles of the chief 
inhabitants, after which he shout- 
ed from a commanding height his 
summons to worship; and as a 
reward for his services he was pre- 
sented with a loaf of holy bread. 
The church was very crowded at 
this early service, the women re- 
maining outside in the proaviion, 
where they could get a glimpse at 
the performance through the door. 
They have no pews to sit in, but 
each mother of a family 

one of the stone slabs which form 
the pavement: on this she per- 
forms her devotions, and brooks 
no encroachment. This slab she 
leaves, together with her jewellery 
and her embroidered dresses, to 
her eldest daughter. 

That afternoon every household 
was busy making ‘‘ the candles of 
the resurrection ;’’ and very quaint 
they looked, squatting on the floor 
close to a fire of embers, with 
lumps of honeycomb, which they 
were moulding into candles on the 
low wooden tables used for making 
macaroni. During the next few 
days everybody went about with ex- 
ceeding gay fingers, as each house- 
hold had been dyeing their Easter 
eggs, some purple, some golden, 
some green; for eggs have been 
forbidden by the Lenten fast, and 
every egg that has been laid during 
Lent in Olympus has been hard 
boiled for Easter, and was now 
being coloured with dyes made from 
their mountain herbs. 

Every house and church had to 
be whitewashed inside and out; 
and every evening the labourers 
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returned from their work groaning 
under bundles of brushwood, for 
Thursday was the great baking-day, 
when every oven was heated, and 
nothing was seen at Olympus but 
women running about with long 
boards on their heads, carrying 
twisted cakes covered with sesame 
seed and a coloured egg in each; 
also pasties of green herbs—hor- 
rible things, which we were fre- 
quently offered, and had a difficulty 
in disposing of. The baking-day 
was a very gay scene. When the 
ovens were sufficiently heated with 
burning brushwood, and the em- 
bers had been swept out, these 
boards were shoved in; and after 
seeing a baking such as this, it was 
easy to realise the popular enigma 
which asks you what a black-faced 
heifer is which consumes _brush- 
wood, and without hesitation you 
answer, an oven. 

On Saturday before Easter all the 
shepherds come into Olympus from 
their mountain dairies—in most 
cases mere caves in the rocks— 
where many of them pass the entire 
year. On their backs they carry 
goatskins full of cheese and milk 
and cream, which they distribute 
as presents to each householder, 
receiving in return a sufficiency of 
bread to last them many a month, 
—for most of this Easter bread is 
not consumed till it has acquired 
the consistency of biscuit. On 
Easter eve we looked out upon 
householders rushing hither and 
thither with bowls of cream and 
milk, whilst we poor strangers could 
buy none at all, so intent was every- 
body in providing for the morrow’s 
feast. 

We did not attend the Easter- 
night service at Olympus, nor did 
we receive the kisses of peace 
which are distributed broadcast 
on such occasions, for having ex- 
perienced the sensation before, we 
did not wish to repeat it; but we 


arose early enough tosee the women 
roasting their lambs in their ovens, 
In one oven we counted as man 
as twelve lambs roasting and 
stuffed with rice,—unpalatable 
things enough, with distorted limbs, 
looking as if they had been thrust 
in alive and died in agony; and at 
each house we visited that day, 
we were presented with a most 
embarrassing limb of lamb. 

We did attend the afternoon 
service, and got our clothes well 
covered. with wax for so doing. 
Every worshipper carried a lighted 
candle, and ignored the angle at 
which it was held. We assisted at 
the merriment in the churchyard 
after service was over, when the 
young men shot a Guy Fawkes 
erected on the wall, popularly be- 
lieved to resemble Judas Iscariot. 

On Monday the good folks of 
Olympus danced in the space before 
the church, resplendent with bar- 
barous jewellery and quaint cos- 
tumes. These dances _ interested 
us much, as being genuinely archaic 
in character. A circle was formed, 
in the midst of which we and the 
sober-minded who did not dance 
sat like sardines in a box, every- 
body eating something, and every- 
body asking his neighbour to have 
a bite at the delicacy which he was 
consuming. Mothers had __ their 
babies strung like bundles on their 
backs. Every child had a gorgeous 
Easter egg, with which it was 
dyeing its cheeks and lips; and 
here we sat, whilst the dancers 
never ceased to revolve in the 
weary circle of alternate men and 
women with arms intertwined, s0 
that each alternate dancer held the 
hand of the next but one. Some 
times it was fast, and the leader 
performed feats of agility; some- 
times it was slow, when the men 
smoked cigarettes, and the women 
sang ditties ; but the dancing never 
stopped for a single moment, nor 
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did the grinding of the lyre, or the 

‘girgle of the bagpipe, till darkness 
drove them to drink and to dance 
in their stifling houses. 

Early on Tuesday morning the 
head of each family solemnly re- 
paired to his tomb with his offer- 
ing of bread for the dead ; this he 
placed on the stone pedestal in the 
midst of every chapel, and about 
nine o’clock the priests went round 
with acolytes and large baskets to 
collect the same for their own con- 
sumption. At eleven commenced 
the annual procession to the tombs, 
which wended its way up and down 
rugged paths along the mountain 
side, and was composed of the 
most energetic inhabitants, carry- 
ing the sacred pictures from the 
Church and the banners: at each 
tomb they passed on their route 
guns were let off, and prayers were 
said. We were content to watch 
them from a distance, as they wend- 
ed their way like a gigantic cater- 


pillar along the hills for many a 


Finally they descended to 
the stream, into which was put 
the most revered of their pictures, 
that the Madonna might bless the 
waters. In the afternoon they 
returned to Olympus, where the 
priests blessed the multitude before 
the church, and the bearers of the 
pictures and banners grew exceed- 
ing wroth with the priests for not 
giving them as much money as 
they considered their labour de- 
served. 

On Thursday we’ went down to 
the tiny port of Diaphane, where 
the men of Olympus own a few 
cottages and a few crafts, and 
where a church is built, contain- 
ing a miracle-working picture, to 
worship which the Olympites 
make a private pilgrimage once a 
year on the evening of the Thurs- 
day after Easter. I have attended 
pilgrimages before in Greece, but 
none so quaint and simple as this. 
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We started before the pilgrims 
down a lovely gorge clad with fir- 
trees, down a road which was a 
succession of tiny waterfalls, the 
worst of the many bad roads of 
Karpathos, and we found the few 
inhabitants of Diaphane busily 
engaged in preparing for the feast, 
cutting up lambs and kids into 
hunks, decorating the church floor’ 
with myrtle, and opening barrels 
of wine for the night’s debauch. 
We found quarters with the priest, 
and from his roof had an excellent 
view of the proceedings. Towards 
evening the pilgrims, with their 
mules and their baggage, came 
down, letting off guns to announce 
their arrival, and greeting every 
one they met with ‘‘Christ is 
risen !’’ which they continue to do 
in Karpathos for forty days after 
Easter is past; and at sundown 
they tinkled a goat’s bell as a 
summons to the evening liturgy. 

It was a pretty sight to see the 
pilgrims squatted in merry little 
groups along the shore, ‘‘ breaking 
their bread,’’ and refreshing them- 
selves for the dance, which com- 
menced at ten. Such a night of 
revelry I have seldom heard: danc- 
ing and singing went on without 
cessation out in the courtyards, 
and sometimes inside, so that what- 
ever rest we got was haunted by 
the heavy tramp of the dancers, and 
the piercing voices of the singers. 
The sun was high in the heavens 
before the sound of the lyre and 
the bagpipe ceased, and the goat’s 
bell once more tinkled to summon 
the revellers to their devotions. I 
went to the liturgy, and found but 
few inside the church, for the male 
pilgrims, wearied with their noc- 
turnal orgies, were either washing 
in the sea or stretched on the shore 
to secure a few moments of repose ; 


‘and the women have no place 


allotted to them inside this edifice, 
so that they have to crowd at the 
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door and hear what they can of 
the sacred mystery. 

Meanwhile the hunks of lambs 
and kids were boiling in a huge 
caldron outside a house where 
planks on boxes had been impro- 
vised as tables for the pilgrims’ 
meal, and the savoury smell of 
the stew must have been keenly 
*appetising to their nostrils. When 
the liturgy was over, an old man 
with a large wooden ladle took up 
his position by the caldron, ready 
to fill the bowl each pilgrim had 
‘brought with him and toreceive the 
coppers ; and as each was supplied, 
he retired into the house to con- 
sume his portion, and washed it 
down with wine, which now flowed 
freely. Seldom have I seen a 
merrier company or a nastier meal 
more thoroughly enjoyed ; and then 
they fell to dancing again in an 
open space by the sea, not a few 
by their antics demonstrating the 
potency of the beverage they had 
imbibed. It was a curious scene, 
—the women in their gay festival 
garb, the men in their embroidered 
waistcoats, red fezes, blue baggy 
trousers, and gaudy stockings. The 
steps of the women were now more 
active; and as for the male leader 
of the circle, his acrobatic. feats 
were of extraordinary vigour: and 
as they danced their local dances 
and sang their local songs by the 
side of the waves, under the shadow 
of the mountains, accompanied by 
a blind old bard who played the 
lyre in: their midst and sang songs 
to infuse them with merriment, I 
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thought that dancing like this could 
not have altered much since Hom- 
eric days. 

The last act in this pilgrimage 
was to us an interesting one. The 
chief priest of Olympus had just 
built a large caique down at Dia- 
phane, which he had settled to 
launch this afternoon, and to chris- 
ten her the Madonna of Diaphane, 
He was wise in thus doing, for 
the crowd of pilgrims assisted 
nobly in the weary process of drag- 
ging her to the sea; and as she 
glided into the water, all stood 
eagerly to watch the manner in 
which she righted herself, for in 
this they see an omen as to the 
fnture of the craft’s career. Then 
came the benediction by the chief 
priest and his colleagues: with the 
blood of a slaughtered lamb a 
cross was made on the deck, and 
the chanting of the service sounded 
quaintly over the waves. We looked 
to obtaining a passage for ourselves 
on the Madonna of Diaphane when 
we left Karpathos, so we joined 
heartily in the wishes for success; 
and when all was over the captain- 
elect jumped off the bows into 
the sea, with all his clothes on, 
and came dripping to shore amidst 
the laughter of the lookers-on. 
The priest gave the pilgrims a fare- 
well repast after the ceremony was 
concluded; and ere the day was 
very old, we were left in quiet 
enjoyment of Diaphane, a very 
paradise, for a few days of repose 
amongst the pine-trees and craggy 
heights overhanging the azure sea. 
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WHEN we write these words we 
seem to hear the murmur in our 
ears of the excitement, of the un- 
certainty, of the endless rumours 
and surmises which hum and buzz 
about that palace of Westminster 
where, before these pages can come 
to the eyes of our readers, so many 
things may have happened. That 
is the exhibition which, above all 
others, will distinguish January 
1886 in the eyes of the world. The 
living scenes that shall be seen in 
it, the combinations that may oc- 
cur, the movements of attack and 
of defence, have all the interest 
which, at a critical moment in the 
national fate, concentrates all eyes 
and every attention. But unfor- 


tunately, of that exhibition there 
is no private view. We cannot 
anticipate what will be, or, with 


the pleased superiority of the privi- 
leged, afford private glimpses of 
what is not yet revealed. The 
good and evil of the future can 
only be determined by the event. 
Even those who pull the strings 
cannot be sure how the puppets 
will dance. Something great may 
spring from the most unconsidered 
beginning. Something _infinitesi- 
mally small may follow the largest 
preparations. Life ofall kinds, even 
the humblest, is beyond the skil- 
fullest efforts of mapping out. Be- 
fore February begins, the simplest 
non-politician will know more of 
what is going to happen to Eng- 
land, than the wisest and most 
powerful of statesmen does now. 

In is needless to say that no in- 
tention of peering into that near 
yet so mysterious future is in our 
mind in this grey, dark, and half- 
developed day, when all the coun- 
try is forlorn with snow, and the 
atmosphere of London, always un- 


fortunately so dingy at this time 
of the year, has turned the white- 
ness into blackness, and the pass- 
ing of thousands of feet have trod- 
den into slush and half-congealed 
mud, indescribable and intolerable, 
what for a little while was the 
most ethereal of all the coverings 
of earth—the flaky, downy, elastic 
breadth of the new-fallen snow. 
It is a pity that its results are 
often so disastrous, and always so 
disgusting, for even in a London 
square, in the arcades of Ken- 
sington Gardens, or by the banks 
of the Serpentine, how beautiful is 
the snow! The first morning when 
one wakes up to the consciousness 
of a world all new and changed, 
the landscape is an enchantment. 
The trees turned from their black 
anatomy of branches into fairy 
visions of trees, all shining white, 
with here and there a great sur- 
charged bough whiter still, the 
high light of the picture: the great 
round column of the trunk firmly 
indicated, the multitudinous twigs 
going back in every gradation of 
soft white and grey upon the 
background of distant interlacing 
branches, against the mystery of a 
cloud-horizon, dim, indefinite, in- 
finite; beneath the spotless sur- 
face of snow, above the faint blue 
breaking out of the clouds, a 
spectacle almost more perfect than 
any other in nature. Alas! upon 
this fairy scene come down the 
smoke-flakes of an atmosphere 
tainted by a thousand fires; and 
even the misty yellow sun which 
gives a vivid light to the picture 
helps to profane its short-lived 
beauty. We will not descend 
from the contemplation of that 
perfection to repeat the bitter 
complaints with which London 
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soon rings over the paralysed 
management which cannot get her 
thoroughfares clean, and leaves 
her streets impassable. We are, 
everybody says, a highly practical 
nation—only not so in those in- 
significant public matters which 
are nobody’s business in particu- 
lar, and which no one expects to 
be called upon to do. 

It is the time of year when, 
according to the formula, nobody 
is in town. Bond Street and 
Regent Street are. traversable at 
the most crowded hours of the day, 
and Belgrave Square, not to say 
various less noble regions, reposes 
in the decent solemnity of closed 
shutters, until the moment of re- 
awakening. But, nevertheless, it 
is not an uncommon opinion that 
this wintry season is, for those who 
are not enamoured of a crowd, the 
most pleasant time of the London 
year. Not to speak of the millions 
who are altogether unaffected by 
fashion, there is an ever-increasing 
population which habitually lives in 
London, yet which is near enough 
to the fine people to get somewhat 
thrown off its balance, submerged 
in the flood which rises in May. 
It is swept from its landmarks by 
that inundation. If its respect- 
ability is unimpaired, its steadiness 
or brain is certainly affected, and its 
habits broken up by the rush which 
carries it off its feet. The whirl 
tells even upon the most composed. 
The everyday estimate of varying 
magnitudes is broken, and those 
who are at other times prize their 
friends for a hundred solid quali- 
ties, not to say for mere friend- 
ship, which is the best quality 
of all, are carried off by the 
eddy caused by a duke, or the 
fantastic cross-current of a lady of 
fashion. But in January the in- 
fluence of Lady Araminta is 
scarcely felt, and the cosy dinners, 
the pleasant evenings, the society 
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which is genuine and natural, and — 
which consists of many of the 
finest elements of English life, has 
a period of quiet enjoyment which 
is more desirable than all the fever 
of the season. In such circum. 
stances, even November has its 
charm. But, to our own thinking, 
the last months of the year are 
better spent anywhere than in 
London. The darkness, both 
moral and physical, of Decem- 
ber, the heavy skies and _ brief 
daylight, and that internal con- 
sciousness of a _ year _hasten- 
ing to its close which heightens 
the effect of all the influences out- 
side, require a very strong person- 
ality, or very bright surroundings, 
to balance their depressing effect. 
Want of life is perhaps the most 
discouraging of all purely physical 
influences: and the esthetical 
doctrines which have made a more 
or less permanent impression upon 
the mind of our day, have added— 
by the very folds ‘‘ that hang so 
well’’ of the curtains in which all 
our windows are enveloped, and 
the softened tones of the- papers 
with which our walls are hung—to 
quench out what little radiance 
there may be in the dim atmosphere. 
A narrow street perhaps outside, 
and hangings which obscure half 
of your window, while dimmed 
glass subdues the upper panes 
within, is a sort of discipline 
which takes the heart out of the 
daylight. And how little daylight 
there is at best! The occasional 
excitement of a genuine yellow fog, 
which makes it unsafe to go about 
the streets, and lights the lamps 
at mid-day, is a wholesome sensa- 
tion in comparison with the low 
grey skies, the thick dull air, the 
absence of all light in the pale 
monotonous day, which rises with 
a grudge, and goes grimly to its 
end without a single relenting 
gleam. The parks are like draw- 
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ings in sepia; lawns, waters, trees, 
all done in different shades of 
languid and pallid brown. If now 
and then a pale sunshine envelops 
the shadowy scene, it only brings 
out more clearly the absence of 
colour, the black trees, the pools 
that cannot afford even a reflection 
where the water but repeats the 
blank of the surrounding soil. 

The sentiment changes with the 
New Year. Why it should be 
that, of two exactly similar days 
in mid-winter, one should droop 
with the sense of conclusion and 
failure, of dying and loss, of a 
shortening future and an inter- 
rupted career —and the other 
have all the spring of new begin- 
ning, the hopes of reviving life, 
who can say: There is not the 
least reason in it, and yet there is 
something at once more sane and 
more effectual than reason. To the 
fanciful it means much even that 
they can say, ‘* There will be sum- 
mer this year.” The corner of 
despondency has been _ turned, 
there is hope abroad, the old 
blunders have been buried and 
had their tombstones engraven, 
and all that we are about to do is 
new. ‘Though to-morrow, in the 
experience of most of us, has gen- 
erally turned out to be very like 
yesterday, yet it is never neces- 
sarily so, and the heart that can 
still believe in to-morrow is the 
strength of humanity and the 
hope of the world. January has 
in it an element that is as different 
froni December as night is from 
day. Let us all begin again, says 
the calendar: and already there are 
a few minutes more of additional 
light to do it in, of additional time 
(as it seems) in the working day. 
Who can tell that this will not be 
the anno venturo, the year of good 
omen, the best of all that have 
been promised us? The Italian 
poet Leopardi, the saddest of all 
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pessimists, has among the strange 
and powerful eclogues of which so 
little is known in England, a con- 
versation between an almanac- 
seller and a passer-by, in which 
the philosopher pushes the poor 
shouting vendor of the new /e- 
nario into a corner, demanding of 
him whether he has ever known 
a new year which did not sink into 
the same dimensions as the old; 
whether he ever has had a happy 
one; whether he expects the next 
to be different from all the rest,— 
to which the hoarse merchant of the 
streets can give no reply. Yet he 
goes on shouting his almanacs and 
his happy prognostications while 
the musing prophet of evil passes 
on. The new year may always be 
better than those that are past. 
So long as it is to come, it is 
better. When the world ceases 
in spite of experience to hope so, 
then the world had better come to 
an end. 

The first things to be thought of 
in the beginning of the wintry 
season are the great exhibitions 
which open with the New Year. 
In one is a great art biography 
on a very large scale, complete 
and full of interest, with many 
active questions in contemporary 
art in full conflict within it, and 
calling for discussion. In the 
other is a region of peace, full 
of the works of those upon whom 
the final word has been said, and 
whose claims have been fully 
established and recognised. The 
exhibition of pictures by old 
masters has become an _institu- 
tion among us, and few better 
means of cultivating the love 
and knowledge of art have been 
devised. It has been now in 
existence for fifteen years, and 
during that time the numberless 
private collections in which Eng- 
land is rich have given forth 
freely - their wonderful _ stores. 
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Whether after so many exhibi- 
tions the supply shows  indica- 
tions of failing, or if it is only 
the fastidiousness that grows 
with use that makes us more 
critical, there can be no doubt 
that the present exhibition will 
strike the spectator as in many 
respects less rich than many of 
its predecessors. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, notwithstanding his ex- 
traordinary productiveness, can- 
not last forever, nor are there 
an unlimited number of provincial 
schools like that of Norwich to 
reintroduce to public recollection. 
The present deceased master of the 
English school (an uncomfortable 
sort of. title) who meets us on the 
threshold of the exhibition, is the 
once well-known Wright of Derby. 
It may be doubtful whether it was 
worth the Academy’s while to pro- 
duce these faded works, unless 
in a chronological sense, and to 
afford the means of comparison. 
But for that purpose it would per- 
haps be wiser—and we offer the 
hint to the living masters of Eng- 
lish art—to devote one exhibition 
entirely to the English school, so 
that a sort of history of English 
art, “with all its developments, 
local and historical might be placed 
at once before the eye of the stu- 
dent. Such an exhibition would 
have high value historically, and 
would be of the greatest interest 
to all who love art, and especially 
to the many who love it without 
technical knowledge. The present 
example will not be received with 
any enthusiasm, nor do his works 
take us back into the middle of 
last century with anything of that 
delicate warmth of living which 
belongs to his great contemporaries. 
The image of the pensive young 
poet with his eyes raised to heaven, 
in a fine abstraction which is too 
mild to be called poetic frenzy, the 
*‘young Edwin’’—who was ‘no 


vulgar boy ’’—will probably tempt 


the gazer to a smile. It is not 
Angelina who hangs opposite to 
him (for to be sure this is not the 
Edwin of Angelina, but an entirely 
different personage), but another 
too fine and superlative image, the 
Maria of Sterne, who has all but 
faded out in the long soft curves 
of her faintly coloured drapery, 
and the pensive pallor of her 
poetical countenance. The ash- 
en hue of the composition gen- 
erally, has gone even to her 
hair. It is curious to remember 
that Wright was Reynolds’s con- 
temporary, and that art was still 
in its first full flush of inspiration 
when these mild images were paint- 
ed. Hischief picture is no mild 
image, but a scientific group, which, 
were examples needed, would show 
how impossible it is to combine 
the exquisite (but hideous) machin- 
ery of science with the methods of 
art. The group surrounding the 
Orrery, like the other kindred 
group surrounding the Air-pump 
in the National Gallery by the 
same artist, confuse entirely, with 
their wheels and circles and un- 
compromising elbows, those inalien- 
able necessities of beauty and ex- 
pression without which Art cannot 
exist. 

The Reynolds’, we have said, are 
few; and in the great room they 
are cast sadly into the shade by the 
superb Vandyke, which occupies 
the chief place in it,—the magnifi- 
cent mother and child, in all their 
splendour of costume and exect- 
tion, which turn the slim ladies of 
Queen Anne’s time into feeble and 
pallid ghosts. It was scarcely fai 
to subject the great English painter 
to such a comparison—a comparison 
which even his strongest work would 
have found it difficult to bear, and 
which these specimens, in them- 
selves without any special charm, 
the models being commonplace and 
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the colour faded, cannot support at 
all. The elaborate portrait of the 
Duchess of Gordon, ‘‘ in her peeress’s 
robes, holding her coronet in her 
hand,”’ looks like a waiting-maid 
trying on her mistress’s finery in 
presence of the serene Grand 
Duchess, who needs no coronets, 
and who stands with a complete 
yet suave indifference to anything 
the spectator may choose to think, 
altogether above pride as she is 
above self-consciousness. The pic- 
ture is a noble one, without over- 
refinement, and splendid in execu- 
tion and tone. The best of the 
Reynolds’ in this exhibition seem 
to us the smaller ones in the first 
room, the sweet and _ graceful 
young mother, with her child on 
her back—Mrs Payne Gallwey and 
her son—and the spirited and de- 
lightful portrait of Mrs Abington 
as Roxalana. Here is no fading 
or feebleness; the eyes shine with 
life and humour, the colours glow: 


and one pauses to ask one’s self fan- 
tastically, whether, perhaps, the 
character of the sitter has some- 
thing to do with the permanence of 


the portrait? There seemsa certain 
propriety in the dying away of 
the sentimental fine ladies, who 
have not life enough in them- 
selves to counteract that fatal 
medium which has in so many in- 
stances failed and betrayed Sir 
Joshua. But the sparkling coun- 
tenance of the actress defies such 
effects: there is life enough in her 
to overcome any traitorous element 
a may have mingled with the 
oils. 

_ There are several very charming 
little pictures in the room which is 
almost exclusively given up to the 
Dutch school—one or two delight- 
ful cool Hobbemas, inviting us to 
walk under the shade of his trees, 
along that road which never ends; 
and Van Hooghes with their glow- 
ing red brick, and perfect placidity 
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of dourgeois life—but upon these 
we have no time to dwell. More 
interesting than anything Dutch 
is the delightful comparison which 
the spectator may make between 
the exquisite little Claude which 
hangs on one long wall of the great 
room, in softest, fullest, mellow 
perfection of southern atmosphere 
and tone, and the two great cloudy 
honest English Constables oppo- 
site. The Claude isa delicious little 
poem, a vision of skies instinct 
with light, of foliage softly reced- 
ing in infinite variations of tone 
and distance, of tranquil water 
which scarcely flows, for pleasure 
of the soft transparent shadow 
which spans it from bank to bank. 
To hang such a picture upon the 
wall of one’s room must be like 
establishing a little sanctuary of 
light and peaceful loveliness. Ima- 
gine coming in from the London 
fogs and finding this tiny lamp of 
living radiance, which needs no re- 
plenishment, more soft, more bril- 
liant than any electric light or the 
highest invention of science, serene- 
ly waiting for us! It is one of 
the highest points of imaginative 
luxury. 

The English landscape is very 
different. There the winds are 
blowing, the clouds flying, the 
waggon fords the stream. No 
liquid light of imagination is there, 
but the real English day, not 
perfect, full of wholesome life. It 
is like the workday existence in 
comparison with the poetic vision ; 
so fresh, one smells the healthful 
air, the sensation of growing and 
living—so honest, no difficulty 
tided over, but all the shadows 
and roughnesses and realities of a 
genuine landscape. The power of 
the southern artist veils itself in a 
soft perfection ; but the Englishman 
paints by main force, throwing his 
very thews and sinews into the 
picture, not even ignoring the vul- 
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garities of fact, working in every- 
thing that is real into a representa- 
tion which is nobly ideal also in 
its way, a picture and not a por- 
trait of the scene. Perhaps there 
is a little too much of the paint, a 
fault which is characteristic, but 
which gives the effect of the 
rougher model, the larger vigour 
of existence—just as the mellow 
smoothness of the other gives the 
sensation of the southern landscape, 
the beatitude of warmth and balmy 
air and delicious calm. The two 
methods, so different, yet each in 
its way so perfect, could not be 
better expressed, and no descrip- 
tion could equal the advantage of 
moving from one of those beautiful 
examples to the other, from Italy 
to England—a privilege for which 
alone the intelligent observer may 
well be grateful. 

We will not linger upon the lit- 
tle room where the Italian painters 
have their temporary dwelling, for 
there are many of the pictures here 
which are very unsatisfactory— 
copies or mutilated examples not 
tending to the credit of the older 
schools. One alone, a Botticelli, 
in which that master appears with 
more natural beauty and less ar- 
chaic peculiarity than usual, we 
may pause to note. The Virgin 
kneels against a background of 
roses in a garden, and looks down 
with adoring love upon the slumber- 
ing infant, who lies wrapt in the 
deepest unconsciousness of sleep, 
yet with something in His baby 
face that betrays a knowledge of 
all that is to come. It is usually 
in the face of the mother that this 
painter places that profound mourn- 
ful consciousness of the future. 
His Mary is always pondering in 
her heart the wonderful incidents 
of her son’s childhood, questioning 
with herself what they can mean, 
foreboding trouble. But for once 
the mild Madonna has been de- 
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livered from her fears. She kneels 
with folded hands, looking down 
upon that wondrous child, adoring 
Him, not with the smiles and joy- 
ful complacency of a mother, with 
gravity and awe, but not mour- 
fully, like one who is absorbed by 
the miraculous sense of something 
too great for comprehension, a soft 
solemnity without fear. The ex- 
pression that is usually in her face 
has shifted somehow to the child, 
who lies profoundly asleep, yet 
with the look of a dreamer touched 
by some profound and awful know- 
ledge. The picture is beautiful 
beyond the wont of this painter, 
and nearer the comprehension of 
the unlearned than his productions 
usually are. 

All the time there has been one 
waiting for us who would ill have 
borne in his lifetime to be post- 
poned to any, either ancient or 
modern. We have a_ whimsical 
sense that it is a little unsafe, after 
so open an adoration of Claude, to 
intrude ourselves into the presence 
of his self-appointed competitor— 
his posthumous rival: and, in- 
deed, there are very few in the 
world to whom the claims of 
Turner can "be postponed. Speak- 
ing as one of the unlearned, a 
heathen man and a publican, we 
yet shudder at ourselves when we 
say that not all the Turners even 
in this select and splendid collec- 
tion commend themselves to our 
uninstructed judgment. ‘There are 
a great many combinations of rock 
and water and magical air, before 
which we stand dumbly making 
no response, and which say little 
to us, except that the man who 
drew them is as far above our 
criticism as sometimes he is above 
our comphehension. Sometimes, 
too, when we feel ourselves on safe 
ground, and able to understand as 
well as admire, we have a painful 
consciousness, as often happens 
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with a simple-minded amateur in 
music, that we have chosen what 
is least characteristic in the master 
for our approval, as in the large 
picture of Geneva, and in that 
called Chryses on the Sea-shore. 
Let us make amends, however, by 
pointing out to the admiration 
of the reader the wonderful little 
drawing of Lancaster Sands, where 
the coach and its passengers 
are overtaken by a driving storm. 
The picture is small, the colours 
are almost monotone, the _per- 
formance is marvellous. In so 
small a space the waste of the 
sands and sky is illimitable; the 
yellow-greyness of the distanee 
sweeps away so that the few inches 
of colour become a forlorn and 
desert-world of mist and storm and 
desolate shore. It is, as insomany 
other drawings of the master, im- 
possible to say how the effect is 
produced. ‘To reduce that vastness 
to a handbreadth, and yet to in- 
crease not diminish it, is a work 
of wonder at which we can only 
gaze holding our breath, and feel 
that genius is of all things in the 
world the most wonderful,—the 
great worker of miracles, inferior 
only to the universal Maker to 
whom these effects of nature and 
the elements owe their primary 
birth. 

After this we will venture to 
criticise no more. The collec- 
tion is extraordinarily fine, and 
contains many examples of the 
highest beauty. In many the 
effects of rock and water, with all 
their marvellous aerial perspective 
and magical power, are so little 
like anything that an uninspired 
imagination can see in mountain 
and flood, as presented to the na- 
tural eye, that a higher amount 
of technical knowledge than we 
can boast of is neccessary to see 
all that is in them. Our humble 
comments are for the ignorant, 


and not for the cognoscenti. We 
return with all the pleasure of un- 
derstanding to the sweet sunlit 
slopes of the Vale of Rest, to the 
radiant sea with its yachts at 
Cowes, and to those poetic render- 
ings of mountain sunrise and sun- 
set, the two little poems of the 
Righi, one rose-tinted with the 
hues of opening day, the other all 
splendid against the evening lights. 

The exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery is of avery different char- 
acter. It is the autobiography of 
a great artist; and not only so, 
but of one who has so changed 
his methods that the style of his 
youth is often in flat contradiction 
to that of his maturer days—a 
change which gives endless ground 
for comparison and discussion, and 
in which, indeed, the question re- 
mains quite unsolved whether Sir 
John Millais has departed from his 
earlier principles, or only, with the 
strong practical sense of a good 
man of business, found that they 
would not do. There is so strong 
an admixture of this practical 
faculty, popularly but often erro- 
neously supposed to be alien to 
the artistic character, inthis paint- 
er’s genius, that we ourselves in- 
cline to the latter view. The ex- 
hibition itself is greatly injured, 
and the spectator’s mind, intent 
on following out the thread of 
historical succession, is hampered 
by the absence of any principle 
in the way in which the pictures 
are hung—a mechanical blunder 
which nevertheless is most confus- 
ing and unsatisfactory. No sys- 
tem seems to have been followed 
in this, save that of size and shape 
—the date, and indeed in many 
cases the tone and style, of the pic- 
tures being equally ignored. An- 
other mistake which makes the 
appreciation of more than one 
great work impossible, is perhaps 
due more to the caution of the 
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exhibitors than to the executive— 
the glass which protects many of 
the pictures making it absolutely 
impossible in some cases, very diffi- 
cult, in others, to form any real 
ideaofthe painting behind. One 
at least—‘‘ The Parable of the 
Tares ’’—is to all intents invisible 
as it is hung, owing to the glass in 
front of it. 

The pre-Raphaelite school may 
now, we think, be fairly considered 
as a thing of the past. Mr Holman 
Hunt, who has never abandoned 
its principles, has, like Millias, so 
matured and developed, that his 
work of to-day, if not differing, like 
that of his great contemporary, 
from the productions of the be- 
ginning of his career, has yet 
taken an individuality which pro- 
bably, ina character so self-reliant 
and obstinate, it would in any case 
have taken. The peculiarities, 
however, of Millais’ earlier works 


sprang not from determined eccen- 


tricity, like those of Rossetti or 
Holman Hunt, or from an individ- 
ualism more strong than any laws, 
but were rather the essays of a 
candid spirit, temporarily impressed 
by the first teaching which seemed 
to him really good and true. When 
we look back upon the reigning 
powers which gave tone and shape 
to art at the time his career began— 
the Maclises, Mulreadys, Leslies— 
all excellent painters, all bringing 
out year by year acres of highly re- 
spectable canvas, fine, bright, and 
clean pictures, with more or less 
skill of grouping and brilliancy of 
colour, and more or less truth to 
costume and the accessories of 
scenes historical—we may the better 
estimate what effect upon a gener- 
ous young imagination the lamp of 
truth, which Mr Ruskin had just 
begun to light for architecture and 
which a new, austere, and self-devot- 
ed band were setting up in paint- 
ing, with the firm conviction that 
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nobody, or at least nobody since 
before the days of Raphael, had 
known anything about it before— 
would naturally have. His first 
steps were altogether guided by 
this novel and very polemical in- 
spiration, and it is interesting to 
go back to these early efforts. 

The remarkable catalogue which 
is issued at the Grosvenor this 
year, and which exhibits a power 
of composition and scathing vigour 
of phrase highly edifying to the 
reader, gives, with much indignant 
comment, extracts from the jour- 
nals of the time, from which it ap- 
pears that those first pictures were 
received with unusual interest, 
though very generally condemned 
for their extravagance, and, by 
dint of the most anxious attempts 
after the real, their unreality. In 
many of these comments we still 
heartily agree. Most people will 
have forgotten the ‘‘Isabella,’’ the 
‘¢Ferdinand,’’ the ‘*Christ in the 
house of His parents,’’ which were 
the pictures then most hotly dis- 
cussed. We are surprised rather 
that they should have called forth 
so much discussion, than that they 
should have been so warmly ob- 
jected to. In the ‘‘Isabella’”’ the 
line of vigorous faces on one side 
of a too narrow and uncomfortable 
table are all strongly characterised 
and firmly painted, and the work is 
a wonderful work for a young man 
of twenty. But it remains un- 
questionable that the youthful pair 
themselvés, the lovers in whom the 
interest ought to centre, are both 
unlovely and undignified, without 
any charm to attract the spectator, 
which is a more grievous falsity in 
art than were the smooth and: 
meaningless groups of attendant 
figures with which painters of the 
reigning school were in the habit 
of surrounding their central inter- 
est. An ugly Isabella with sleek 
hair smoothed upon each side of @ 
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lugubrious countenance, though she 
might be the true portrait of the 
painter’s models, was untrue not only 
to every genuine canon of art, but 
to the poet’s conception, which his 
brother artist was bound to carry 
out. This is the mistake which lies 
at the bottom of everything that 
calls itself realism. The pre-Raph- 
aelites were essentially pure, almost 
even Puritanic in their work, and 
M. Zola, as everybody knows, is the 
very reverse. But still it is the same 
error which actuates both. ‘The de- 
termination not to select, to paint 
what was real, led Millais into the 
mistake in which Holman Hunt per- 
severes, of giving to the shavings of 
the carpenter’s shop, and the tools 
on his bench, an importance as great 
as to the highest development of hu- 
man character and feeling—which 
is an essentially false conception,— 
all the more that in raising such 
trifles to the same level, the paint- 
er gives them in reality a greater 


and most exaggerated importance, 
as being in themselves absolutely 


insignificant. Neither is it even 
true that the principle of selection 
is left out,—it is only perverted. 
When Millais painted for his Vir- 
gin an old and worn-woman, ex- 
hausted with toil and suffering, he 
was true only to a fantastic ideal, 
and not to any probable reality. 
His type affords evidence of a 
painful and strained selection. To 
imagine such a woman as the 
mother of a young child, and the 
wife of a man in the full vigour of 
manhood, is a freak which is very 
difficult to understand. Such a 
woman in everyday life would be 
at least under thirty, with all the 
curves and rounded outlines of 
youthful matronhood, at least, in- 
stead of an ascetic matron, with 
no tangible body at all, with thin 
hands hard with toil, and the lines 
of coming age in her face. When 
all this is said, there remains a 
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sweetness and pathos which, in 
spite of the disapproval of our 
judgment, goes to our heart, and 
we can understand the mastery of 
human emotion which afterwards, 
when his hands got free, inspired 
this painter to so many fine studies 
of passionate feeling. 

‘¢ Ferdinand lured by Ariel”’ re- 
mains to this day, with all the 
revising effect of tamed opposition 
and softening time, an unspeakable 
production. The action of the 
figure, and its drawing and ex- 
pression, may pass without criti- 
cism; but the extraordinary green 
bat which does service for Ariel 
(Prospero’s dainty Ariel!) and the 
prismatic spectre in front of the 
principal figure, are beyond all 
forgiveness. Ferdinand, who sup- 
posedly has his hands up to his 
ears to catch the better the whis- 
pering music about, has the air of 
holding up something like an in- 
flated air-cushion behind, which 
billows against his _ shoulders. 
Had it been a cloud of vicious 
mosquitoes who had descended 
upon him, led by some locust 
general who attacked his face, 
while the others closed around, 
the picture would have been more 
comprehensible. As it is, the en- 
chanted prince in an enchanted 
world could not have had a less 
satisfactory representation. ‘Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford”’ is the only 
other notable picture in which the 
same inspiration is visible (for it 
is unnecessary to note the ‘ Re- 
turn of the Dove,’’ or any such) ; 
and here there is so much that is 
delightful that we forget even the 
laughter (which was not ill-na- 
tured) of the moment. Though 
the horse is a cheval de bois, the 
knight himself, and one at least 
of the children—the little fellow 
clinging on behind—are painted 
in the very. best style of the 
artist. The knight’s face is equal 





to some of Millais’ most famous 
portraits. The mixture of humour 
and tenderness, and the warmth 
of human kindness which lights 
up the rugged countenance, are 
as nobly real as_ the perverted 
types of the earlier pictures were 
fantastic and untrue. It is a 
simpler Quixote, a humble-minded 
Sir Bors, who has picked up the 
little ones, and, delightfully amused 
with himself and pleased with them, 
jogs along, wondering, if the gay 
Gawain chanced to ride by, what 
he would think of the group, and 
how it would be told at the Round 
Table, and call forth a gust of 
stormy laughter, at which thought 
our knight laughs too. Mr Sandys’ 
caricature, which represented Mil- 
lais himself in this position, carry- 
ing Rosetti and some other mem- 
bers of the brotherhood, was 
certainly clever and very amusing, 
amd was rather a compliment to 
than a satire upon the painter, 
who then alone of all the brother- 
hood had secured a real hold upon 
the public. This, like many other 
things, has changed since these 
days. The few men who have out- 
lived the ravages of the years 
have each gained for himself an in- 
dividual reputation not unworthy 
of their early ambition. And 
whether the elaborate and linger- 
ing labours of Mr Holman Hunt, 
so instinct with symbolism and 
pitched so high above the common 
understanding, or the monotonous 
worship of a peculiar and not uni- 
versally appreciated type of beauty 
which was the soul of Rossetti, 
or the melancholy loveliness which 
breathes out of every composition 
of Mr Burne Jones, will in the long- 
run be more or less immortal than 
the productions of their less _per- 
sistent, more adaptable and _ prac- 
tical-minded brother, can only be 
settled by Posterity, that solver of 
all such questions, who as yet has 
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not addressed himself to the de- 
cision. 

The culmination, and perhaps 
also the point of departure from 
the early tradition which domi- 
nated Millais’ youthful work, is 
to be found in the picture of ‘« The 
Huguenot,’’ which is perhaps as 
well known and widely diffused 
in print and photograph as any 
picture has ever been. We re- 
member well the puzzled uncer- 
tainty and unwilling enthusiasm 
with which at the time of its first 
exhibition this picture was received. 
There was a feeling of something 
like disappointment among the 
partisans of the older school that 
the eccentric features of the new 
departure were so little apparent 
in the touching and beautiful pic- 
ture, which overcame all their pre- 
judices and compelled them to 
acquiesce in the general verdict. 
The picture is one which we have 
now no temptation to criticise: as a 
matter of fact, we feel sure that 
the Huguenot’s arm must have 
strangled the lady had it been held 
long in the position delineated ; 
but such trifles do not call for 
consideration in the presence of 
an unquestionable work of genius. 
We hear from younger critics who 
have known the picture so long by 
engravings, that its actual presence 
startles and unsettles their belief, 
that it is better in black and white 
than in its natural garb; but this 
is a judgment which we are slow 
to accept, although the dark un- 
shaven countenance of the lover, 
as of a man who had been already 
in hiding and forced to neglect his 
toilet, belongs to a low tone of 
colour which is perhaps more easily 
represented by the engraver than 
more brilliant work. The pictures 
which, if our memory serves us, 
followed this in successive years, 
—the ‘‘Rescue’’ and the ‘‘ Order 
of Release’’—the last of which 
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is absent from this exhibition, 
_— indicate, we think, a -moment 
when the painter’s faith had failed 
him, and when, in disenchantment 
and uncertainty, groping after 
supreme effects which he no longer 
felt his early method capable of 
achieving, he rushed into the sen- 
sational, and made an effort to 
keep the favour of the public 
which he had secured, by represen- 
tations of the intense and impas- 
sioned, such as are perhaps beyond 
the reach of the pictorial art. The 
‘‘Rescue”’ is a bold but far from 
attractive picture. The glare of 
the flames, the huddled heap of 
the children, all left, it seems, to be 
rescued by the fireman, and de- 
scending from his arms in an aval- 
anche upon the mother, half deliri- 
ous with joy, is an unlikely subject 
for a great picture—and the ex- 
planations in the catalogue, of the 
methods employed to secure the 
necessary effect, are scarcely calcu- 
lated to enhance its merit. This 
is not nature, nor true to any 
theory of art. To live in the same 
room with a picture in which vio- 
lent action is suspended at such 
a moment, would be, we should 
imagine, unendurable. The first 
point, and probably the object of 
its composition, is the face of 
the mother, where emotion has 
reached that unutterable climax in 
which joy and pain are almost 
one, and where the height of pas- 
sionate feeling trembles on the 
verge of idiocy. A moment more, 
one feéls, and the woman’s brain 
would have given way. An effect 
somewhat similar (though not at 
all resembling) is in the fixed and 
rigid inexpressiveness of the woman 
in the ‘* Order of Release,’”’ half 
dead, and altogether stupefied with 
anxiety and fatigue, who thrusts 
the letter which saves her hus- 
band into the jailor’s hands with 
a blank face, out of which all 
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power to feel has for the moment 
departed, standing up straight with 
the mechanical stiffness of utter 
exhaustion, and gazing before her 
without seeing anything—a picture 
almost grim in its painful meaning 
and power. ‘ 

It is hopeless to attempt to 
wander from wall to wall of the 
exhibition in search of a chrono- 
logical succession which memory 
fails to recall, and equally hope- 
less to make our harassed way 
through the polemics and apologies 
of the catalogue for the information 
we want; so we may ddd simply 
that, after these somewhat violent 
efforts, Mr Millais fell into the ways 
of the painter we know, produc- 
ing year by year an astonishing 
number of pictures, some good, 
some indifferent, with now and 
then a flash of such exceptional 
excellence as gave him temporary 
elevation into the very highest 
rank. The works in which he has 
perhaps attained his highest level 
are the portraits, four or five of 
which may rank, we think, with 
the very finest productions of 
art. Mr Gladstone, with all his 
subtle character in his face; Lord 
Salisbury, with his intense and 
thoughtful animation; the Laur- 
eate, standing like a tower; the 
keen and self-concentrated coun- 
tenance of the physician, Sir 
Henry Thompson; the painter 
Hook, with the freshness of the 
sea-breezes about him—are such 
portraits as illustrate a genera- 
tion. We need not fear to hang 
them by the side of Titian or 
Tintoret. They are not graceful 
enough, perhaps, in their modern 
clothes, to stand by the fine gal- 
lants of Vandyck. But in the 
gravity of a life less ornamental, 
nothing can surpass their unosten- 
tatious power. Sir John Millais 
cannot compete with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in the beauty and delicacy 
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of his female portraits. No one 
of the many ladies he has painted 
will bear the comparison ;_ but 
there is no comparison which these 
five portraits of highly marked 
and representative men need fear. 
There is another branch, how- 
ever, in which comparison is still 
more obvious. Millias must have 
felt, when he began the many 
studies of children which fill these 
walls, that he was entering the 
lists with Reynolds, and that it 
was no common competitor with 
whom he measured himself. We 
will not say that the latter master 
has attained the individuality of 
the former. There is a great 
family likeness between his de- 
lightful little girls. They are a 
bewildering succession of charming 
little sisters, all with the same 
dazzling fairness, and a similar 
character: perhaps because he had 
a constant supply of exquisite 
little models always at hand, or 
perhaps because the children of a 
generation are even more like each 
other than its grown-up members 
are said to be. But notwithstand- 
ing this similarity how attractive 
and sweet they are. One of the 
most delightful pictures in the ex- 
hibition is that of the startled little 
girl called Miss Muffet, though the 
verses printed in the catalogue 
show a reprehensible variation of 
text from those which used to be 
the study of our youth. The 
charming little personage in the 
** Minuet,”’ the lovely little group 
called ‘‘Cuckoo,”’ the wistful child 
with the rabbit in her apron, one 
of the most characteristic and 
most like Sir Joshua of all, which 
bears the nane of ‘‘ Orphans,’’—are 
all beautiful, true representations 
of living and happy children, over 
whom there need be no contro- 
versy. Others, no doubt, are more 
conventional, and there may be 
now and then a little too much lace 


and ribbon and silk stocking; but 7 


these are. defects into which we 
need not enter. Sir John Millais, 
like almost every great artist, has 
had work to do which no doubt 
was not always work which he 
would have chosen. The finer 
theory of art which dictates a 
fantastic fastidiousness and occu- 
pation solely with the highest of 
self-selected theories, has not held 
in practice with any of the greatest 
painters; and there are inequalities 
both of subject and design which 
cannot even be attributed to this 
cause. 

The picture of ‘‘ Chill October,” 
his first landscape, remains to 
our eyes unrivalled among all his 
works of this description—a noble 
piece of painting, full of sentiment 
as well as of material truth; but 


what can be said for the tea-board ° 


composition called ‘‘ Flowing to the 
Sea,’’ with the tall red Highlander 
in the corner, the pale-blue river, 
blue as Tay never was in the 
memory of man? It is almost 
impossible to believe that this flat 


and bald production could come 


from the same hand which made 
the evening breeze blow chill 
through the thinned foliage over 
the wintry river, and_ breathed 
into colourless sky and stream so 
perfect a realisation of the season 
and the feeling of the landscape. 
Such anomalies are not to be ex- 
plained, especially as the tea-board 
picture with the Highlander, who 
appears to be getting his shoes 
cleaned as he stands, has been 
placed, presumably under _ the 
superintendence of the painter 
himself, in one of the best posi- 
tions in the principal room. 

There is but one picture more to 
which we wish to refer, and that 
is the picture of the old Yeoman 
of the Guard, the veteran Beefeater, 
to use a name more endeared by 
use, with his beautiful old head 80 
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delicately, carefully painted, in all 
the fine refining tints of old age, 
like a fine carving in ivory—nay, 
like nothing else but itself, a mar- 
vellous piece of work, which is at 
once a triumph of execution and a 
perfect piece of human sentiment. 
The red dress of Sir Joshua’s lady 
in Burlington House, in her harsh 
riding-habit, kills her not par- 
ticularly interesting countenance ; 
but in the portrait of the old Yeo- 
man there is no such effect. The 
old man’s head with its delicacy 
and exquisite sentiment of age, is 
as entirely unaffected by the mass 
of colour underneath, as are Ti- 
tian’s senators by their crimson 
robes; and the scarlet of the sol- 
dier’s coat must have been still 
more difficult to tone. This is 
one of the greatest triumphs of the 
painter’s skill, as well as one of the 
most touching and delightful pic- 
tures in the room. 

We turn again with renewed ad- 
miration to the portraits as we leave 
the gallery. It is unfortunate that 
Sir John Millais has had no wo- 
man-sitter worthy of taking her 
place beside the noble group of 
men with which he has illustrated 
his age; but we comfort ourselves 
with thinking that this is not the 
general contemporary opinion, and 
that probably, were the multitude 
polled, there might be nearly twice 
as many votes for Mrs Bischoffs- 
heim and Lady Campbell, or the 
brilliant beauty in the red dress 
and blue beads, as for the more 
powerful images. We cannot help 
thinking that it is a pity that the 
painful unfinished portrait of Lord 
Beaconsfield should have been sent 
here for exhibition, when there are 
so many other examples to sustain 
the master’s credit without offend- 
ing our susceptibilities: those to 
which we have already referred are 
sufficient evidence of his power to 
Seize upon the characteristics of 


the most eminent men of his time, 
—and to fill up the circle with an 
uncompleted study, which is almost 
ghastly in its present condition, 
must be painful to all beholders, 
and almost cruel to the many who 
hold in affectionate veneration this 
great statesman’s name. 

Space prevents any attempt to 
analyse or even refer to the numer- 
ous secondary exhibitions. They 
are scarcely an exhilarating study 
for the lovers of English art. One, 
the Institute of Painters in Oil, 
magnificently housed in the beau- 
tiful rooms in the new building 
called Prince’s Hall, in Piccadilly, 
has an incongruity almost ludi- 
crous,.and at the same time not a 
little pathetic, which is like to make 
the spectator smile and sigh. The 
rooms are delightful, softly warm, 
airy, light, and, in the close neigh- 
bourhood of all the traffic of Picca- 
dilly, as quiet as an Italian palace ; 
and the decorative effect of the 
crowd of pictures, which do not 
leave an inch of space uncovered, 
is charming. We could imagine 
nothing better than a conversazione 
or reception given in this roomy 
airy space, divided by those well- 
covered walls. When we paid our 
visit to the exhibition, there were 
three people besides ourselves 
straying, mere specks in the silent 
vacancy, intent on purchase, we 
hope, for they examined minutely, 
catalogue in hand. Alas! sincerity 
compels us to add that the three 
spectators were quite as many as 
the pictures were worth. The 
thought expended, the human 
sentiment felt, in all this waste 
of labour, is infinitesimal; and. 
as the poor artist without genius, 
without any special aptitude, who 
toils to produce by common rules 
something that will represent the 
creation which only uncommon 
faculties can achieve, is one of 
the saddest objects in existence 
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—so a whole school, nay, half- 
a-dozen schools of conscientious 
workmen and workwomen, trying 
hard to do their best in this 
melancholy effort, is more pitiful 
still. Here and there, no doubt, 
there breaks in a bit of land- 
scape truly felt, a+ simple idea 
tolerably rendered ; but by far the 
greater majority of the pictures 
are naught—a mere waste of as- 
piration and toil. If this is the 
result of the multiplication of art 
schools and other modes of artistic 
education, it is one most deeply to 
be deplored. The young ladies and 
gentlemen who think they can be 
artists are not yet perhaps quite so 
plentiful as those who think they 
can be authors—the easiest trade, 
requiring no training at all. Let 


them be seamstresses and cob- 
blers, in the name of heaven! and 
free us from these unhappy little 
essays, no doubt compounded with 
many a hope which can only meet 


with disappointment, and many a 
brave impulse and honest endea- 
vour, things far too good and noble 
in themselves to be wasted in the 
making .of little pictures, which 
have little or nothing to say to Art. 

From the pictures to the theatres 
is but a step; indeed it is now a 
shorter step than ever, since the 
actor has come to rely upon the 
scene-painter for so many of his 
effects. The chief event of the 
theatrical year brings this new 
dovelopment of Art into more 
even than its usual prominence. 
There has been great talk for 
some time back of the splendour 
with which the new play at the 
Lyceum was to be brought out. 
A special translation of one of 
the greatest poems, a _ repro- 
duction of famous localities which 
carried artists and actors into the 
heart of Germany to see and study 
their scenery, a perfection of his 
torical costumes and accessories 
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such as should leave scarcely any. 
thing for the imagination to ae 
up,—this was the promise which 
was made. And there can be no 
doubt that it has been fully carried 
out. A finer spectacle has — 
never been put upon the stage. 
more picturesque and striking hal 
ground than the old town of 
Nuremberg could not have been 
chosen; and the tale of i 
and wonder, with all its medizyval 
accessories, fits well into the un- 
changing perfection of that antique 
place. To show how fully it is 
put upon the stage, we need only 
say that there are six or seven 
changes of scene in one act, each 
presenting a characteristic nook of 
the old city. In one scene we havea 
general view of the red-roofed and 
picturesque town, with its crown 
of quaint towers ; another gives us 
the fine doorway and porch of the 
Sebald’s Kirche, opposite to which, 
rather unsuitably, comes the cada- 
ret, with its bench and table out of 
doors, which represents Auer bach’s 
cellar. Then we have the garden 
of Martha, with a fine background 


‘of picturesque towers against the 


evening sky; the cottage of Mar- 
garet, with the garden where she 
sits at work, the interior of her 
chamber, and that of Martha, &c. 
These are all extremely striking 
and effective as scenery; and the 
later view of the church and foun- 
tain, where Margaret is mocked 
by her companions, where Valen- 
tine’s death occurs, and in which 
further on, by some  sleight-of 
hand, or rather of machinery which 
looks like magic, the side of the 
cathedral is suddenly, invisibly re- 
moved, and the interior, with all 
its kneeling worshippers, becomes 
apparent—a triumph of artistic 
skill and sublimated carpentry. - 
But all these changes, occurring at 
intervals of a few minutes in the 
midst of the events of a drama 30 
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serious, naturally destroy all pos- 
sibility of illusion, so that not the 
simplest of spectators has time to 
be carried away by the interest of 
the tale. This great drawback of 
stage effects has perhaps never 
been so fully exemplified; for 
how are we to hold our breath as 
the web of fate gathers about the 
feet of the hapless maiden, when, 
with a sudden breach of division, 
the very earth is taken from under 
these feet, the walls glide asunder, 
the painted towers give way? It 
may perhaps, in an optimist point 
of view, be taken as representing 
the phantasmagoria of the wild and 
terrible story, which does not lay 
claim to any solid structure of 
human probabilities; but this is 
scarcely the point of view of the 
dramatic artist, whose desire no 
doubt has been to give a double 
force of reality to every separate 
scene. 


This being said, we have the 


far more important part of the 
play, its conception and carrying 
out by the actors themselves, and 
their power of calling up before us 
the meaning of the story they re- 


present. And here we are met 
by the misfortune which is too 
common on the English stage— 
the fact that there is one actor 
surrounded by a series of incom- 
petent supporters, who, so far from 
supporting him, throw upon his 
shoulders their incompetent selves, 
as well as the whole weight of the 
representation. It was to be ex- 
pected that ‘ Faust’ at the Lyceum, 
with Mr Irving in the character 
of Mephistopheles, would turn 
into a play which might be more 
fitly called ‘‘Mephistopheles ’’ sur- 
rounded by his victims. And 
this is the case, but more even 
than could have been expected. 
For Mr Irving in this character 
has almost for the first time found 
apart in which he is supreme. 
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We are not usually among the ad~ 
mirers of this remarkable actor- 
The singular and very striking 
position which he has gained, as 
a player whom only a few do 
heartily admire, but whom every- 
body hurries to see, is one which 
we fully acknowledge. A man 
must have a great deal of power, 
individuality, and character to 
gain such a position, and is prob- 
ably indeed a more remarkable 
personage in consequence than if 
he were a better actor; but it is 
very difficult to believe, after see- 
ing him ina great many parts of 
every conceivable description, that 
a great actor he could ever be. 
It is a great thing, however, to get 
possession of the ear of your time, 
to force the frivolous of society 
into a sort of awed subjection to 
an autocracy of the stage, which 
is vowed to hightr aims than the 
general, and intent upon coercing 
that harassed but obedient’ public 
for its good. 

All this we willingly acknow- 
ledge, even while holding that 
Mr Irving’s Hamlet, Othello, 
Shylock, and the rest (and his 
ambition and a!l-embracing spirit 
are exemplified by the conjunction 
of these names), are so many fine 
failures, made by aman determined 
to succeed, and so effectually im- 
posing himself upon the world that 
he must seem even to himself to 
have done so. But in his present 
effort it appears to us that he has 
more wisely calculated his capacity 
than ever before. The philosopher 
devil, the cynic and mocker, yet 
fine-spoken casuist of Goethe’s 
great poem, is not an easy con- 
ception to carry out. His plausi- 
ble and heartless villany has to be 
kept in check upon the stage, as it 
is scarcely so necessary to do in 
a book, lest the very audience 
should rise up against the hateful 
impersonation of evil; and the 
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smooth reason and grim humour of 
the tempter, his amused perception 
of the human self-deceiving which 
furthers all his devilish schemes, 
rising into contempt for the slight 
human creatures with whom he 
has to do, and now and then into 
a flash of spiritual grandeur and 
diabolical self-assertion, make such 
a combination as very few could 
realize. Mr Irving, we are bold 
to say, shows himself capable of 
embodying this highly organised 
and all-capable spirit. His usual 
peculiarities, which have so often 
marred his impersonations, are 
singularly subdued, or when 
they are retained, help rather 
than hinder the _ conception. 
The subtle spirit which mocks 
at learning, when in the mantle of 
the philosopher he breathes strange 
counsel in the ear of the astonished 
student; and at vice, when with 
careless prodigality of magic he 
supplies the drunkards; and at vir- 
tue, in the demure person of the 
dove-like maiden, who is so easily 
led astray; and last and more 
keenly still at the hesitations of 
his pupil, the neophyte in wicked- 
ness, whose inclinations go all the 
way, but whose humanity shivers 
at the results,—finds no unfit 
representation in the rugged im- 
pressive features and sidelong look 
which were ridiculous in Romeo, 
and little consistent with the nobler 
youth of Hamlet. The tripping 
gait, however, which he assumes 
in place of his usual stride, has an 
elfish character unworthy of the 
arch-tempter, who in Mr Irving’s 
hands is no secondary spirit, but 
the very master-devil, the Prince of 
Darkness himself. Once or twice in 
the play, notably after the murder 
of Valentine, when Faust makes 
an attempt to defy his diabolical 
master, the attitude and tone of 
the actor rises into high and tragic 
power: the tall, red figure seems 
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to grow and fill the stage, towering 
over his puny human opponent; the 
red hood and cloak surround him 
as with an atmosphere of fire and 
terror; and the high and rugged 
profile stands out in the prevaili 
redness with a concentrated force 
of expression and effective palenes 
of colour, like mellow ivory tinged 
with the prevailing hue yet im. 
pervious to it, which are extremely 
impressive,—mind and aspect alike 
strengthening the tone of the scene, 
Mr Irving, however, is alone in 
this play, as he has never been 
before. The accomplished partner 
of his successes, Miss Ellen Terry, 
always so graceful and touching 
in parts that suit her, is here 
entirely out of her element. The 
inherent difficulties of the char 
acter, which are great—for never 
surely was spotless maiden 9 
easily tempted to her ruin, or by 
means less elevated—are rendered 
doubly difficult by the uncongenial 
nature of the part to any actress far 
more fitted to express the con- 
ventional graces and arch vivality 
of modern life than to embody a 
more poetical conception, especially 
one which demands the most 
absolute simplicity and ignorance 
of life and all its snares. The 
scene in which the jewels are 
found would require a very rare 
art to make it tolerable, and 
perhaps that was a wiser election 
which left its difficulties to be 
solved in music. We can imagine 
the possibility of a girlish Gret- 
chen, who would regard with awe, 
and linger, half frightened, half 
attracted, over the mysterious 
ornaments with which she has 
no acquaintance, the very use o 
which must have been but partially 
known to her—trying one timidly, 
alarmed at the flash and sparkle, 
only by degrees finding it possible 
to adorn herself with these un 
wonted and magica! gifts. But 
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this is what Miss Terry has not 
imagined, nor anything: like it; 
and if Margaret was not a village 
coquette prepared for anything 
that might come in her way, with 
her convenient confidant at hand, 
her representative does her injus- 
tice. The later scenes are better, 
and the appearance of illness and 
anguish, languor of body and misery 
of soul, with which at the fountain 
she listens to the malicious gossip 
of her former companions, is very 
striking and effective. This, we 
fear, is all that can be said: her 
trouble calls forth no sympathetic 
tear. The audience was interested 
and attentive; but, even at the 
dreadful moment when the un- 
happy heroine falls back tottering 
and trembling under the curse of 
her dying brother, was little touched 
by the situation. It was to all 
appearance much more struck by 
the really amazing legerdemain by 
which the side wall of the church 


is removed, and the congregation 


revealed instantaneously. Here 
again the pale figure of Margaret, 
hearing in the midst of her prayer 
the diabolical suggestions made by 
the tempter, who half envelops 
her in the flame of the red cloak 
which he held between him and 
the altar, makes a singulary power- 
ful scene. But Margaret, writh- 
ing at her prayers, still fails to 
call forth the tribute of a tear. 
What with the machinery and the 
perpetual changes, and the high 
pictorial effects, we are all per- 
fectly convinced that Miss Terry 
is Miss Terry and not Margaret, 
and that as soon as the curtain 
falls she will be all right again— 
which, no doubt, in any case the 
actress would be. But it ought 
not to be permitted to the audience 
to feel this, and the absence of all 
illusion on the subject is little less 
than a public wrong. 

While talking of these very strik- 
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ing scenes, we may pause to re- 
mark what, among so much splen- 
dour and costliness of detail, is a 
very trifling economy, unworthy 
the magnificence of the mise-en- 
scéne, and which throws a minute 
yet very apparent gleam of ridi- 
cule upon what ought to be the 
pathos of that address to the 
Mother of Sorrows, which certainly 
wants either poetry or music to 
give it full force. Margaret brings 
with her a little offering to the 
shrine, in the form of a small flower- 
pot, containing the most incred- 
ibly shabby of artificial flowers, as 
guiltless of all attempt at illusion 
as are some much more important 
parts of the performance. This 
she gravely waters in the midst 
of her plaints and prayers, and 
places at the feet of the statue—a 
very poor offering indeed at the 
shrine of Our Lady. Might we be 
permitted to point out that for 
nine honest pennies of the realm 
or thereabouts daily (and no doubt 
there would be a reduction on tak- 
ing a quantity), Miss Terry might 
be supplied with a fresh primula, 
let us say, or other flower of the ad- 
vancing spring, which would deduct 
very little from the profits, and 
add a touch of nature to the scene? 

The other characters call for 
very brief notice. Mrs. Stirling, 
whom no one would willingly do 
other than praise, makes Martha 
much too old. We do not say 
with unnecessary brutality that 
she is too old for the part; for it 
would be a mere manifestation of 
ignorance to suggest that so ac- 
complished an actress, and one so 
thoroughly habituated to all the 
expedients of the stage, could not 
assume the age that suited her. 
She has not thought it necessary, 
however, to defer to ordinary pre- 
judices in this respect; and the 
character of Martha, which is very 
little attractive at any time, does 
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not give due scope to her powers. 
Faust himself is the occasion of 
the whole drama; and everything 
that occurs is but an episode in 
the story of his damnation, which 
ought to give him a very marked 
and terrible character in the phan- 
tasmagoria of passion and misery 
which crosses his path. But even 
the poet himself has not succeeded 
in making the hero worthy of this 
réle ; and where Goethe failed it 
could not be expected that Mr 
Alexander, or for that matter even 
Mr Conway, could succeed. What 
these gentlemen do succeed in is 
to give us a very tolerable repre- 
sentation of a medieval gallant, 
handsome and dedonnatre—quite 
equal to the task of turning the 
head of a village maiden without 
any help of magic, and making 
love very prettily. The qualms of 
conscience with which he is seized 
are but feebly expressed. They 
are the mere hesitations of a weak- 
ling, whose courage is inferior to 
his selfishness, and whose moment- 
ary struggle is not worth reckon- 
ing. But here, indeed, it would 
be necessary to find an actor who 
should put more in his part than 
its creator had intended, were these 
defects to be remedied, and the hero 
made worthy of half the trouble 
that is taken to accomplish his 
perdition. 

In all this we have spoken of 
the play itself, the adaptation of a 
work of the highest genius to the 
stage, and the manner in which 
a select company, standing very 
high in the ranks of their art, 
carry it out,—which is what the 
reader will expect from us in a 
review of Faust as performed at 
the Lyceum. What, then, shall we 
say of the act which is interposed 
between the climax of the tragedy 
and its dénouement, the astonishing 
scene upon the Brecken? It is, 
we again allow, as episodical and 
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has as little to do with the ac- 
tion of the piece in Goethe as in 
Irving. But what the poet can do 
with a splendour of cloudy words, 
with a confusion of dialogue and 
changing measures, an occasional 
sharp ring of rhyme, or deeper 
note of solemn verse, becomes a 
very different matter in the hands 
of the stage-manager, who has to 
deal with flitting figures instead of 
words, and to substitute for the 
roll and crash of rhythm the 
scenic effect of a pantomime. 
Accordingly, it is with the utmost 
surprise that we pass from one of 
the highest points of the tragedy— 
the church with its kneeling wor- 
shippers, and those temptations of 
despair which the scarlet fiend 
pours into the anguished ear of his 
victim—into the artless tumult and 
uproar of a Boxing-Night spectacle, 
the crowd of grotesque figures, and 
the climbing convolutions of a 
dance, in which there is neither 
beauty, which perhaps was not to 
be looked for, nor horror, which was, 
How the great intellectual demon, 
the scorner of human follies, should 
get there at all, and still more, how 
he should find himself at home amid 
this senseless row, is quite incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary intelli- 
gence. Goethe has so managed 
that this does not startle us at 
all. He has left in the character 
of Mephistopheles that curious 
principle of immoral intellect which 
in its entirely unsympathetic su- 
periority sees little difference be- 
tween the human play of mirth 
and revel and the grotesque, fan- 
tastic, and meaningless contor- 
tions of disembodied riot. The 
poet was himself in a_ position 
not dissimilar. He was so much 
above all the puppets he dealt 
with, that the semi-bestial and 
joyless pranks of insane fancy 
interested him as much as those 
sports of humanity into which at 
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their poorest some gleams of higher 
feeling must come in. It is as if 
Milton (could we imagine any such 
possibility in the nature of that 
austere and lofty genius) should 
have enjoyed and exhibited with 
equal prominence the amusements 
of Circe’s rabble rout and those of 
the spotless lady and knightly 
gentlemen of his great poem. 
Goethe himself would have done 
so. The swinish crew would have 
tickled his fancy. In his unap- 
proachable elevation of mental 
power, the. fair and graceful human 
creatures would not have been ap- 
preciably nearer to him than the 
transformed human brutes of the 
enchantress. Bulwer says some- 


where, with sublime impertinence, 
that the question whether his wife 
is a clever or a stupid woman 
is virtually indifferent to a man 
of genius, the difference between 
one and the other being scarcely 
perceptible in view of the immense 


difference between her at the best 
and himself. This was Goethe’s 
point of view in respect to man- 
kind, and it is the view of his 
great impersonation. We _ can 
even believe that Mephisto on his 
passionless elevation might pre- 
fer, if contempt has any prefer- 
ence, the altogether soulless riot, 
the sensations of the nameless and 
horrible, to any higher sport of 
fancy. We remember—across the 
merits of many years, the first time 
of reading Faust, in a very imper- 
fect translation—the moment when 
Faust returns suddenly, in the 
midst of his conversation with a 
beautiful young witch, to the pro- 
tection of Mephistopheles, who 
asks him why he breaks off so 
interesting a conversation. ‘A 
little red mouse jumped out of (or 
into) her mouth,’’ says the horrified 
hero. ‘*Oh, if that is all!’’ says 
the fiend. We have not the poem 
at hand to correct our recollection ; 
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but the shock was as vivid to the 
young reader as to the hero. This 
startling and tremendous refine- 
ment of diablerie is, however, im- 
possible on the stage. No such 
manner of expressing the horrible, 
the suspension of all human condi- 
tions and riot of every fantastic 
element, can be attempted. Nor 
has Mr Irving succeeded in show- 
ing the baser intellectualism of his 
cynical and philosophic demon : and 
the effect of finding so powerful a 
spirit in the midst of the com- 
monest and most grotesque of pan- 
tomimic effects, oversteps altogether 
the thin line between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. We feel no 
horror, but only a sense of ludic- 
rous downfall. A still more absurd 
incongruity comes in when a group 
of small demons in the form of mon- 
keys lay hold upon Mephistopheles, 
and he unexpectedly discloses him- 
self as, according to the comment 
of a humorous observer, ‘‘a family 
man’’ of the most paternal aspect, 
about whom the imps cluster in 
the most endearing way. ‘This 
amiable mistake strikes the last 
note of absurdity in the grotesque 
scene, which has neither meaning 
nor adaptation, and looks like an 
attempt, which we can scarcely 
characterise as other than un- 
worthy, to combine the familiar 
attractions of a Christmas spec- 
tacle with an ambitious and poetical 
tragedy. Such conjunctions can- 
not be. 

We are bound to add, however, 
that the applause, which was con- 
tinuous throighout, was never so 
enthusiastic as after this Brocken 
scene. Society, always more or 
less represented at the Lyceum, 
loves a spectacle as much as White- 
chapel; indeed, perhaps White- 
chapel would be the better critic 
in this case, and would resent the 
introduction of so much irrelevant 
nonsense into the heart of the 
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story. Whether to characterise it 
as amistake on the part of the 
actor, giving way to the supposed 
necessities of his original, or an 
astute calculation and intuition of 
what pleases the public, is difficult. 
In either case, though a highly 
successful expedient for the satis- 
faction of the vulgar, and appar- 
ently the profit of the theatre, it 
is an almost unpardonable blunder 
in art. 

We have lingered long upon 
this representation, which is in- 
deed the one remarkable dramatic 
event of the moment, as well as, 
we think, the most striking and 
unobjectionable of all Mr Irving’s 
impersonations. His personality 
lends itself with singular force to 
the conception, and there is some- 
thing in the perpetual activity, 
almost ubiquitous, of the slim and 
elongated figure, the smiling self- 
command, the soft suggestion of 
intolerable villany, which really 
impresses the imagination—an 
effect far more difficult than any- 
thing producible by all the para- 
phernalia of changing scenery. In 


this particular Mr Irving has not 


sufficiently reckoned upon his own 
importance, which, so far as the 
world is aware, is not a fault into 
which he is apt to fall. 

The other theatres in London 
content themselves with going on 
in old methods which have proved 
successful for the amusement of 
the public. At the St James Mr 
Hare and the Kendals find nothing 
better to do than to repeat the stir- 
ring but commonplac€ play called 
‘* Impulse,’’ on which, however, the 
latter pair find characters so thor- 
oughly agreeable and satisfactory 
both to themselves and their audi- 
ences, in the delightful foxhunter 
(though now perhaps a little broad) 
and his lively and admired widow, 
that their faithfulness to the other- 
wise indifferent play is easily ac- 
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counted for. The same has to be 
said for Mr Clayton and Mr Ar 
thur Cecil at the Court, who stil] 
keep the public not very worthily 
amused by the (almost) screaming 
farce of ‘*The Magistrate.” And 
‘«The Candidate’’ continues in 
full career. When that disrup- 
tion of everything that is Irish 
(and especially agitators) from 
England, which is promised us, 
takes place, it is well that Ireland 
should be provided with one young 
ready-made dramatist of merit in 
the person of Mr Justin Macarthy; 
but as he will not be able to take 
Mr Wyndham with him when that 
exodus occurs, his success may be 
less assured in his island of the 
blest than it is among the oppres- 
sors of his people. But let us not 
utter any forebodings of evil: 
rather a hope that the Irish /#éra- 
teur may find his native audience 
pay. By the way, it is to be 
hoped that when Home Rule is 
granted, and the landlords and the 
constabulary and all other little dif- 
ficulties settled, the humble claims 
of literature may not be altogether 
overlooked. In the days before 
the Union, as our lawgivers have 
no doubt forgotten, the Dublin 
booksellers carried on a lively and 
profitable piracy of books, as bold 
and as well rewarded as that which 
is now pursued across the Atlantic. 
If it is somewhat exasperating to 
the helpless author to be robbed of 
the product of his brains on the 
other side of the Atlantic, it would 
be still harder to bear where he pir- 
ated within sight of his own shores. 
It is a trifling matter in compari- 
son with the many more important 
things that have to be done; but 
still it is worth a little attention, 
and we recommend it to the con 
sideration of the first Irish novelist 
who shall be Home Secretary oF 
Minister of the Interior at College 
Green. 
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We will remark further only the 
one performance which, as far as 
we know, has at once novelty and 
excellent acting to recommend it. 
The French plays at the little 
~ Royalty Theatre in the depths of 
Soho have not been, so far as we 
can judge, up to this time a great 
success. ‘The taste for them, which 
no doubt was entirely artificial, 
has died away; and it is no longer 
the fashion, save perhaps when 
Sara Bernhardt visits London, 
where society once made itself so 
ridiculous @ son égard, to furnish 
a crowded audience for the foreign 
players. The company which filled 
the theatre the other evening to 
see the ‘‘ Doctoresse ’’ was curiously 
compounded. A great number of 
the French inhabitants of London, 
residents under our grey skies, who 
no doubt were too happy to avail 
themselves of any exhibition of the 
finer wit and better art of their 
native drama, not tortured into an 
English disguise, but frank and free 
in its natural aspect, brought a 
sympathetic atmosphere into the 
place; and the rest of the audience 
were true lovers of the drama, 
drawn from all classes, but chiefly 
the higher—people to whom French 
was no mystery to be furtively 
followed from a book, as so often 
happened to the crowd, more awed 
than amused, whom the impulse of 
a moment brought together to listen 
to Moliére. Nothing could be more 
bright, amusing, or perfectly exe- 
cuted than the little play of the 
“Doctoresse.’’ It is not a great play 
im any sense of the word, but one 
of those trifles, light as air, that 
embody with a momentary spon- 
taneous effect, as light as a flower, 
yet as well-poised and perfect, a 
phase of daily life, an amusing 
complication of humorous _inci- 
dents, such as never happen, yet 
might happen anywhere or any 
day. It is the particular ways of 
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professional women which is the 
subject; and there is genuine 
humour in the manner in which all 
the difficulties of a situation, in 
which the wife is the bread-winner 
of the house, are set forth without 
a morsel of unkindly satire, or any 
suspicion of those cheap and facile 
sneers which are the commonplaces 
of criticism, upon this subject. 
The Doctoress is the most de- 
lightful, calm, unexcited, and cap- 
able of professional images. She 
takes her character with an easy 
familiarity, as though it were the 
simplest thing in the world. ‘‘Suis- 
je femme, moi?’’ she asks with no 
polemical air, with an indifferent 
good-humoured smile, as one who 
fas no time to discuss the position, 
or go back upon such a simple fact. 
Nothing could be better than the 
quiet humour, the easy good-na- 
ture, the donhomie and simplicity 
of Mdlle. Magnier in this rééz, 
which she has, as it is common to 
say, created. She is all physician, 
yet a delightful sensible woman 
at the same time, without a shade 
of exaggeration of staginess. The 
husband is more comic, but equally 
natural. The quiet, easy, and un- 
strained, but extremely funny 
travesty of duties, he falling ne- 
cessarily into the feminine part, 
coaxing his much-occupied partner 
for money, suggesting ‘‘ Ma dot!” 
when she good-humouredly objects 
to the expense, and, finally, when 
they have quarrelled, appearing 
tout éploré, with his portmanteau 
and the half-weeping statement, 
‘¢ Je vais me retirer chez ma mére,”’ 
is pure comedy of the most amus- 
ing kind. That the little man 
would be naughty if he could, and 
is proposing marriage to somebody 
else merely for pastime—for he 
loves his wife all the time—is in- 
evitable; but there is really no 
harm in the story, or anything 
which need shock the severest 
s 
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Spectator, and virtue itself could 
not have proposed a more proper 
ending. We regret, however, to 
lose our doctoress, who is charming 
throughout, and good enough to 
make us wish for more, not fewer, 
professional women. 

It is impossible to see this easy, 
equal and sparkling performance, 
in which not one or two, but all 
the characters are so cleverly and 
successfully filled, without making 
an involuntary comparison of this 
perfectly trained and _ universally 
adabtable company with the state 
of the actor’s craft among ourselves 
—for these are not sociétaries of 
the Francais, but performers of 
much lower pretensions, who may 
be fairly enough compared with the 
ordinary level of the dramatic 
profession. Let us take, not to 
descend to the level of the ‘‘Private 
Secretary,’’ which is little more than 
buffoonery, the lively and amus- 
ing play which Mr Wyndham sup- 
ports by his own versatile and de- 
lightful talent. He is as good as 
can be with much of the ease and 
cultured spontaneity of his French 
competitors ; but he is alone on his 
brisk &nd bustling stage. One 
young actress of promise, Miss 
Rorke, adds a pretty element to 
the cast, but of the rest there is 
nothing to be said. The play suc- 
ceeds in spite of them, and because 
Mr Wyndham has much the larger 
share of work to do. But in this 








little foreign settlement in the 


heart of London everything jg 
equally well done. And here the 
illusion is complete. It might be 
an episode of actual Parisian life 
which goes on before us. The 
subject is of course a humorous 
exaggeration of anything that js 
possible in real existence, and yet 
we lose sight of both exaggeration 
and improbability,—all is so easy, 
spontaneous, and natural in the 
perfection of the art, that it seems 
no art at all. 

In the meantime other enter- 
tainments are preparing, not only 
for London but for the empire in 
general, which will be more excit- 
ing, more absorbing, than anything 
that Art can do for us. What 
may be the transformations, the 
modifications, the words that will 
stir the country from end to end, 
and effect throughout Europe the 
progress of human affairs, the acts 
that may change the very exist 
ence of the nation, who can tell? 
They lie as yet in the bosom of 
Fate, in that supreme theatre 


. where history is made, and the 


fortunes of the race are shaped. 
Soon the imprisoned wrangles 
will be let free, and what is to be 
done will be done. May it be 
done well! No doubt, whatever 
the issue may be, this wintry 
season in London is great with 
significance both to England and 
the world. 
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OUR MILITARY POLICY TOWARDS 


Tue recent tour of the Viceroy of 


India though the principal Native 


States has been signalised by an 
important event—the restoration 
of the fort of Gwalior to the. ruling 
prince of that country. The act is 
important, still more so the policy 
which underlies it. For it is, in 
fact, a first step towards the re- 
constitution of our relations with 
the feudatory States of India, the 
time for entering on which has 
now arrived. There is, indeed, in 
some quarters an idea that the 
Native States of India and their 
armies are a source of danger to 
the British authority, and by those 
who are imbued with this feeling 
a measure which may appear at 
first sight calculated to enhance 
the power and independence of 
those States might perhaps be re- 
garded with apprehension. And 
no doubt every political measure 
carried out in India contains its 
potential element of danger. Even 
the Calcutta Baboos, who now 
make themselves so loudly heard, 
may become a source of danger, 
if suffered to carry their agitations 
beyond due bounds ; although there 
is no class in India whose interests, 
if it understood them, are more 
thoroughly bound up in the wel- 
fare of the British Government. 
But as regards the Native States, 
we believe that it is much more 
dangerous to stand still than to 
move forward, and that to take 
them into our confidence, which 
may be done without any relaxa- 
tion of proper precaution, is a 
policy as wise as it is just. This 
policy, which Lord Mayo would 
probably have followed out if the 
circumstances of his too brief term 
of rule had enabled him to do so, 
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and which, under more favourable 
auspices, has been so graciously and 
opportunely inaugurated by Lord 
Dufferin, far from tending to weak- 
en British authority in India, is an 
important step towards strengthen- 
ing it, by knitting the great assem- 
blage of States interspersed through 
our own territories into a federa- 
tion bound by the ties of self- 
interest equally with loyalty to 
the paramount power,—a feder- 
ation which shall offer the condi- 
tions of strength and stability in 
a much greater degree than is 
presented by the existing state of 
things. 

The origin of our present posi- 
tion in regard to the feudatory 
States of India is to be found in 
the policy pursued by Lord Wel- 
lesley at the beginning of the 
present century. The subsidiary 
treaties which he made with the 
various native princes with whom 
he had to deal, either as allies or 
adversaries, contained, in ‘every 
case where he could succeed in 
enforcing it, a stipulation for the 
establishment of a ‘‘ Subsidiary 
Force ’’ within the territories of the 
State concerned. This Subsidiary 
Force consisted, in each case of 
those established in his time, of 
regular troops of the Indian army, 
which was thus increased without 
addition of charge to the East 
Indian Company; but in later 
times this force has sometimes 
taken the form of a ‘‘ Contingent” 
for local service only, either in 
addition to the Subsidiary Force or 
in place of one. Thus, at Hydera- 
bad, in the territories of the Niz- 
am, what is called the Subsidiary 
Force is a division of the Madras 
army, comprising infantry, cavalry, 
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and artillery, British and native, 
stationed at Secunderabad, a Can- 
tonment adjacent to the capital of 
the State; and there is also a local 
force called the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, which is quite apart from 
and independent of, the Madras 
Division, being directly under the 
orders of the British Resident. 
Both of these forces are paid for 
directly or indirectly by the Niz- 
am. At Gwalior, British authority 
used to be represented by a local 
Contingent ; at Baroda there is a 
detachment of the Bombay army. 
These are mentioned as instances ; 
they do not exhaust the list. These 
Subsidiary Forces and Contingents 
were thus established, ostensibly 
and primarily, for the purpose 
of protecting the Government of 
the State concerned in each case 
against both external and internal 
enemies: thus, for example, the 
Subsidiary Force at Hyderabad 
was available to assist our ally 
the Nizam against what was at 
that time our common enemy, the 
Mahrattas ; and, as a matter of fact, 
this force co-operated with the divi- 
sion under the Duke of Wellington, 
then General Wellesley in the 
campaign against the Mahrattas, 
which was illustrated by the battles 
of Assaye and Argaum. But an- 
other and equally important object 
served by these forces was, that 
the British Government had thus 
a force at its command for the 
coercion of the Native State itself, 
and this without extra cost, be- 
cause the charge for the troops so 
employed was in each case defray- 
ed by the State, either by an as- 
signment of territory or by actual 
money payment. 

This is the origin of the vari- 
ous contingents and local forces 
throughout India; they represent 
a relation between the British 
Government and the Native State 
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of professed amity and mutual dis 
trust, and the time has now gp. 
rived when this policy may advan. 
tageously be replaced by one, not 
only more generous and more jp 
accord with the actual present con. 
dition of India, but which woul 
also, from a military as well asapo- 
litical view, be much more safe and 
stable. We make no apology for 
discussing the subject thus plainly, 
For although, just as in private 
life it is not usual to assume the 
possibility of relations falling out 
until the quarrel actually arises, 
and every one who has to deal with 
Indian subjects must be sensible 
of the bad taste, to use the mild- 
est expression, of even so much 
as referring to the _ possibility 
of conflict with princes whos 
professions of loyalty for 
are so strongly expressed and 
for whom we in return always 
profess unbounded confidence, 
still the mischief in this line has 
been done already. The Indian 
press, and indeed the English press 
too, are in the habit of discussing 
these questions without the small- 
est reserve; and the princes’ of 
India, who are kept thoroughly 
informed of everything that is 
written about them, both here and 
in India, are so accustomed to 
see their private feelings towards 
us discussed with brutal frankness, 
snd to hear motives imputed to 
them of supposed hostility to 0s, 
that there is no room for harm by 
discussing the question in a friend- 
ly spirit: it may be hoped that 
the proper attitude to be assumed 
towards these feudatories only re 
quires to be understood to bring 
about, not only a sounder political 
condition, but also a more just 

courteous way of writing 

speaking on this important sub 


ject. 


And, first, to deal with the par 
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ticular. case of Gwalior. This 
State is of comparatively recent 
origin. The Mahratta, empire, a 
mushroom growth, but at one time 
threatening to overspread the whole 
of India, arose out of the decay of 
the Mogul empire, and again run- 
ning in turn the ordinary course of 
oriental despotism, the at first 
strong Mahratta rule soon grew 
weak, and the Mahratta empire 
became the Mahratta confederacy, 
of different chiefs who had achieved 
independence of their common 
head, and who were held together 
by only the weakest bonds. Their 
hand was against every man’s, and 
they ultimately fell to quarreling 
among themselves, and in ordinary 
course their predominance in 
India would have had a short 
duration, giving way to newer and 
stronger forces. They have been 
stereotyped in their present form by 
the order-compelling power of the 
British Government, under which 
the shifting and unstable elements 
of rule which happened to be 
uppermost at the time when we ap- 
peared on the scene have been crys- 
tallised into permanence. Three 
of these States formed a coalition 
against the British in 1804, and 
were overthrown by the armies of 
Generals Lake and Wellesley, in 
what is known as the great Mah- 
ratta war. _One of these was the 
recently formed State of Gwalior, 
the first founder of which was a mil- 
itary adventurer of obscure birth. 
The treaty made with Lord Wel- 
lesley secured the chief in his pos- 
sessions, and what up to that time 
was a territory of fluctuating ex- 
tent, according to the ruler’s capa- 
city of holding it against all comers, 
came a recognized principality, 
with a fixed boundary guaranteed 
by the British Government. ' 

In 1843, on the death of the 
tuling prince, the Council of the 


Gwalior State, under the influence 
of a palace intrigue, setting aside 
the infant legitimate heir, the 
present Maharaja, the British 
Government marched an army on 
Gwalior, in order to make good his 
right. The Mahratta troops sided 
with the Council, and were put 
down only after fighting the well- 
contested battles of Maharajpoor 
and Punniar. The infant prince 
having been reinstated and order 
restored, the Mahratta army was 
largely reduced, and a Contingent, 
comprising nine regiments of cav- 
alry and infantry with four bat- 
teries of artillery, was raised in 
lieu of it, and stationed in close 
proximity to the capital. This 
force, like the other similar bodies 
already established, was com- 
manded by British officers, and 
at the complete disposal of the 
Government of India, although 
available, with the occurrence 
of the Resident, for settling 
local disturbances in the  in- 
terests of the Gwalior Durbar. 
The force, although thus local, 
and occupying the Mahratta 
country, contained few if any 
Mahrattas, but was composed of 
precisely the same elements as the 
old Bengal army, mostly high-caste 
sepoys from the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and it was 
almost the first to join in the great 
mutiny of 1857. The Contingent, 
after murdering as many of its 
officers as it could lay hands on 
(the survivors escaped to Agra), 
was retained at Gwalior by the 
order of the Minister (Scindia him- 
self was a minor) until the winter, 
when it broke loose from restraint 
and marched against Cawnpore, 
just at the time when the garrison 
of that place was weakened by the 
absence of Sir Colin Campbell at 
the relief of Lucknow ; and, as will 
be remembered, the rebel force 
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surprised General Windham, who 
was in command there, and pressed 
him rather hard. On Sir, Colin 
Campbell’s return to Cawnpore, 
the Contingent was defeated and 
driven away, and finally broken up 
as an organised force. Meanwhile 
the army proper of the Gwalior 
State had remained faithful to its 
government, and, by the influence 
of the Minister, it was restrained 
from acting against the British 
Government throughout the most 
critical times of the Mutiny. But 
in June 1858, on being overawed 
by the rebel forces under Tantia 
Topee and other leaders, Scindia’s 
troops deserted their chief and 
went over to the enemy, and the 
Maharaja himself was forced to 


escape as a fugitive to Agra. A’ 


few days later, however, the com- 
bined force of rebels and Scindia’s 
army was defeated and driven off 
from the city of Gwalior by Sir 
Hugh Rose. The famous hill fort 
which overlooks the city, of which 
the rebels held possession, was 
carried by assault next day; and 
before the end of the month the 
Maharaja was reinstated in his 
palace. 

On the pacification of the coun- 
try, the Contingent was not recon- 
stituted ; but a garrison from the 
Indian army was, for the first time, 
established at the Cantonment of 
Morar, the old quarters of the 
Contingent, about five miles from 
the city. The brigade thus sta- 
tioned at Morar was established 
there in pursuance of a treaty 
entered into with the Maharaja 
Scindia in December, 1860; it 
is therein styled a Subsidiary 
Force. 

The famous scarped hill known 
as Fortress Gwalior, which lies 
about a mile on the other side 
of the railway, three miles from 
the Morar Cantonment, and over- 
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looks the city and palace, has als 
been occupied ever since,—firg 
under the understanding that the 
occupation would be temporary, 
but later as a permanent 

ment. During the negotiations 
which ended in the treaty above 
cited (No. CVI. of Aitchison’s 
Treaties )— 


“Lord Canning promised that the 
fort should be restored to Scindig 
when this could with safety be done, 
This promise was repeated to Scindia 
by Lord Elgin. Its fulfilment de 
pended on the withdrawal of the 
British force from Morar to some 
more eligible station, which was at 
that time contemplated. It was finally 
decided, in 1864, that the Cantonment 
of Morar should be maintained, ‘and 
it therefore became necessary that the 
Gwalior fort should continue to be 
garrisoned by British troops. Scindia 
agreed (Tready No. CVIII.) togiveu 
his right to the restoration of the f 
on receiving an increase of twelve 
guns to his artillery, and on condition 
that his flag should fly on the ram- 
parts of the fort; thaehe should be 
saluted from its guns; and that if at 
any time the British Government 
should withdraw from its occupation, 


‘he should be allowed to occupy it 


with his own troops. The documents 
recording these arrangements—viz,, 
Scindia’s letter of 29th March, and 
the Governor-General’s letters of 12th 
April and 21st December 1864, which . 
modify the 9th Article of the Treaty 
of 1860—are held to constitute su - 
mentary articles of that treaty t 0. 
CIX.) The twelve guns referred to 
were supplied in the shape of two 
complete batteries of 9-pounder guns. 
In 1865 Scindia was permitted to 
receive two 18-pounder guns, on the 
condition that he paid the full cost of 
the pieces and caused two of his guns 
to be destroyed.”—Aitchison’s Treat- 
ies, vol. iii. p. 264. 


Such is, in brief, the history of 
the situation. And although one 
object served by the establishment 
of a Cantonment close to the capital 
of the Gwalior States, and the occu 
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tion of the hill fort which 
overlooks it, wasto support the 
authority of the prince, still the 
attitude taken up was the same as 
that exhibited in so many other 

of India, of mutual distrust— 
a distrust not disguised by the 
condition stated in the treaty of 
1860, that the Subsidiary Force is 
to cost not less than 16 lakhs of 
rupees (£160,000) a-year, as if it 
were put there solely to protect 
the Maharaja; whereas every one 
on both sides understood perfectly 
well that an -object fully as: much 
kept in view by the arrangement 
was to coerce the ruler of the 
State, and put down his army if 
necessary. The occupation of the 
fort in particular, with its guns 
in position, ready if necessary 
to bear on his own palace, could 
not be otherwise than most dis- 
tasteful to that prince—although 
as a salve to his feelings he was 
allowed to increase his own army 
when it was finally determined in 
1864 that the occupation should 
be continued. The very fact that 
our occupation of the fort was as- 
signed as a reason for permitting 
this increase, sufficiently disposes 
of the notion that we were there 
solely to protect him. 

This was the state of things 
which Lord Dufferin’s recent act 
has put an end to. Not only has 
the hill -fort been restored to Scin- 
dia, but the adjacent Cantonment 
of Morar is to be abandoned, 
and the troops now stationed 
there are to be _ transferred 
to other places, part to Jhansi; 
and it is important to observe that 
the new policy is justified fully as 
much by military as by political 
considerations. The military situa- 
tion at, Jhansi has hitherto been 
equally as objectionable as that at 
Gwalior, though in the opposite 
way. The district of Jhansi is 
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British territory. The town and 
fort of that name was in 1857 the 
scene of one of the most terrible 
episodés of that year. The reign- 
ing princess, who had murdered 
the British residents after obtain- 
ing their surrender under promise 
of safe conduct, and set up the 
standard of independence, escaped 
from the fort when it was be- 
sieged and stormed by Sir Hugh 
Rose in 1858, but was killed 
soon afterwards in action at the 
head of her troops, and her ter- 
ritory was confiscated; but the 
town and fort of Jhansi were be- 
stowed on Scindia. Here, then, 
the military situation is as equally 
objectionable as that at Gwalior ; 
for the fort which is thus held by 
Scindia overlooks and commands 
the British station and its small 
Cantonment. Jhansi will shortly 
become a point of strategical im- 
portance, as the junction of three 
main lines of railway now under 
construction ; and the new treaty, 
which has just been notified as con- 
cluded with Scindia, provides for the 
restoration of the fort to the 
British Government, a very neces- 
sary condition undér the circum- 
stances, and it may be assumed 
that the present small garrison at 
Jhansi will be strengthened. | 

As regards Gwalior itself, the 
withdrawal of our troops, so 
far from constituting a military 
danger, will decidedly strengthen 
our military position. The with- 
drawal does not imply that the 
British Government renounces its 
obligation to maintain peace and 
order in this part of India; 
but the real danger in the case 
of both this and every other Na- 
tive State is not that the reign- 
ing prince would deliberately go to 
war with the British Government. 
His resources for such a purpose 
are quite insignificant. A good 
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deal has been written about the 
large forces maintained by the 
Native States, and it has been 
asserted in certain quarters that 
Scindia evades the treaty condi- 
tions which limit the strength of 
his army, by passing men quickly 
through its ranks and so creating 
a reserve of trained men, after the 
fashion of European armies, with 
which he could suddenly augment 
it. We believe that there is no 
foundation for this imputation ; 
indeed, such a systematic organisa- 
tion is quite inconsistent with the 
unmethodical habits which charac- 
terise an Indian Native Govern- 
ment. The danger is not of a de- 
liberate act of war, but that in 
time of excitement the . troops 
might get beyond the prince’s con- 
trol, and that a conflict might 
ensue between them and the Brit- 
ish troops, invited by their close 
proximity to each other, and which 
might involve grave ulterior con- 
sequences. The way to avoid such 
an obvious cause of disturbance is 
to keep the two bodies at a dis- 
tance from each other. The fact 
is, that the construction of railways 
has entirely altered the conditions 
under which military operations in 
India are undertaken. At the 
time when these Subsidiary Forces 
were established all over India, our 
troops could be moved only by road 
marches, and the collection of the 
needful transport was a work of 
time: a revolution or rebellion 
might therefore gather head before 
the means could be forthcoming for 
suppressing it, if they were kept at 
any distance. But nowadays, with 
railways, a force can be concen- 
trated in a few days upon any 
part of India, sufficient to put 
down any opposition which might 
arise. The true way, therefore, 
of maintaining peace among the 
Native States is not to scatter our 


troops all over the country, jn” 
places where their presence might 
give rise to the very disturbance 
which it is our object to prevent 
and where a small detached body 
might be seriously compromised 
before it could be reinforced 
but to hold them at hand at 
convenient military centres within 
our own territories, especially 
commanding the trunk railways, 
whence they can _ be swiftly 
moved with crushing force upon 
any point. We are not unmind- 
ful, indeed, that while pressing the 
policy of concentration as against 
that which has hitherto been ob- 
served, of a wide-spread distribu- 
tion of troops, there is something 
to be said on the other side. In- 
deed, where we have to deal with 
such diverse elements as are met 
with in India—where danger from 
one cause or another always lurks 
below the surface, and where a 
sudden outbreak of fanatical feel- 
ing, if not at once suppressed, may 
lead to wide-spread consequences 
— it is very necessary not only that 


the means for preserving 


should be available, but that they 
should be apparent to the people. 
The more fully Government is re- 
presented by the visible means for 
ensuring obedience, the less danger 
is there of the need arising for 
those means being set in motion. 
It is not only that militafy force 
may be required to maintain our 
own authority,—it is often wanted 
to suppress the outbreak of race 
and class hatred between the peo- 
ple themselves. Only a few months 
ago a British regiment was patrol- 
ling the streets of a large city, 
during several days, to keep the 
Hindoo and Mussulman_popula- 
tion from cutting each other's 
throats; and with such warni 

frequently occurring to keep it i 
view, the principle of ensuring 
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tranquillity, and providing the 
power for immediately suppressing 
disturbance, by a wide distribu- 
tion of the army, has always 
been wisely observed. But, after 
all, the Indian army is so small 
compared with the country it 
holds, that this distribution has 
only a relative signification. There 
are districts as large as many 
European kingdoms in which an 
armed soldier has hardly even been 
seen, and scattered and distributed 
as are the troops, for the most part 
in small .bodies, the military sta- 
tions are yet few and far between. 
Many considerable towns have no 
military garrison—a single battal- 
ion constitutes the garrison of 
many large cities. And although 
this principle of dissemination may 
be a sound one as regards British 
territory, we believe that it no 
longer holds good for the Native 
States, and that both policy and 
produce point to the withdrawal 
of our troops from the territories. 
The governing princes fully under- 
stand the obligation which rests 
upon them to maintain peace and 
good order in their own territories ; 
and although the ostensible reason 
for which the British forces were 
quartered upon them in the first in- 
stance—namely, to maintain them 
on their thrones and help them to 
preserve peace, which their own 
resources alone were inadequate 
to ensure—was good at that 
time when the elements of stable 
rule were altogether wanting, 
this is no longer the case: 
the peaceful condition of British 
India is necessarily reflected on 
the adjacent Native States, in 
most of which a more orless regu- 
lar system .of judicial and __ fiscal 
administration has been estab- 
lished, adopted in great measure 
from our own; and where, too, a 
growing public opinion, to say 
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nothing of the watchful supervision 
of the British Government, keeps 
within bounds the tendency to 
oppression and arbitrary misrule 
which has been so often the cause 
of disaffection and rebellion against 
native rule. These States no 
longer require to be kept in lead- 
ing-strings as heretofore, and the 
time has certainly come when the 
full and complete responsibility 
should be placed upon them for con- 
ducting their own administration. 
It may therefore be claimed for 
the policy inaugurated by Lord 
Dufferin that it introduces a sys- 
tem of self-government which 
really deserves the name, on a 
footing as wise as it is comprehen- 
sive. Hitherto the rules of Native 
States, while left in the full enjoy- 
ment of the revenues, and secured 
in complete immunity from the en- 
croachments of their neighbours, 
have been relieved from the great- 
est incentive to good government, 
by the presence of British troops 
to help them in maintaining them- 
selves in power. They will now be 
furnished, supposing the principle 
to be extended to other States 
besides that of Gwalior, with the 
strongest stimulus to good govern- 
ment: they will be put on their 
mettle to show that the confi- 
dence in them is justified by the 
result. 
And by carrying out this policy, 
the military position, far from 
being weakened, is strengthened. 
The armies of the Native States 
are not increased; the army of 
British India is not reduced, but 
it is distributed in a much more 
effective way. For whereas the 
danger now most menacing to 
India is not from within but from 


without, these brigades, the differ- 
ent Subsidiary Forces, which here- 
tofore have been completely locked 
up, so far as the general defence of 
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the empire is concerned, are now 
set free for whatever duty may 
arise. Were they allowed to 
remain as at present, bound down 
by treaties to be permanently 
quartered on the Native States, 
they could not be withdrawn in 
times of emergency. To withdraw 
them then would be a confession of 
weakness. If you cannot trust a 
Native State without a British 
garrison in time of peace, still less 
can you do so in time of peril, 
when India is threatened by a 
foreign foe. We believe, then, 
this policy to be as sound and 
safe as it is generous. As regards 
the restoration of Fort Gwalior, 
.it may be observed that the 
intrinsic value of this rock is by 
no means to be measured by 
the value which the Maharaja, 
whose place is raked by its guns, 
attaches to it. It is true that its 
scarped precipitous sides afford the 
appearance of great strength; and 
although it has been twice taken 
by assault—once in the last cen- 
tury by a detachment under the 
gallant Captain Popham, and again 
in 1858 by Sir Hugh Rose—these 
enterprises do not measure the 
difficulty of carrying it against an 
obstinate defence. Popham took it 
by surprise, and the small garrison 
from which Sir Hugh Rose wrested 
it was a detachment from the 
army beaten the day before, which 
had taken refuge in the fort, dis- 
pirited by defeat and without sup- 
plies for sustaining the siege. But 
the history of Indian warfare 
shows that these hill-fortresses, so 
numerous in India, never are de- 
fended with tenacity. If a show 
is made of surrounding the place 
and blockading it, the garrison, 
fearing to be cut off, almost invari- 
ably evacuates it. The famous 
fort of Assirghur isa much more 
formidable place than Gwalior, but 


as soon as General Wellesley ocenal 
pied the town below it after the — 


battle of Assaye, the defence was 
abandoned, although the British 
General had no means of making 
a regular siege. Moreover, the 
relative value of Gwalior has been 
greatly diminished by the modern 
development of artillery-fire, for 
there is another hill even higher 
within a few hundred yards of it, 
from which a battery of rifled guns 
would completely sweep its bare 
rocky plateau and render it un- 
tenable. 

We have said that the armies 
of the Native States need not be 
increased by this arrangement; 
neither, in our views, need they be 
reduced. There is an impression 
in some quarters that these native 
armies are already on too large a 
scale, and figures have been pub- 
lished which bring out a formid- 
able array of men and guns. But 
in the first place it would be quite 
a mistake to regard these forces, 
even if they were really existent 
on such a scale, as representing a 
body which could be collectively 
arrayed againsh the British Gov- 
ernment. The Native States of 
India comprise a variety of dis- 
cordant elements differing in race, 
in religion, and in language, whose 
relaticns with each other, until 
they come under the controlling 
authority of the British Govern- 
ment, are a dismal record of bar. 
barous warfare. Rajduts and 
Mahrattas, Mussulmans aud Sikhs, 
have only too good cause, from 
the cruel records of the past, for 
the mutual antipathies which there 
is no reason to suppose are yet 
extinguished ; and anything like a 
combination among them for united 
action against the paramount power 
is not a thing to consider as within 
the range of practical politics. 
There are quite enough real dan- 
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gers always present to the Indian 
statesman without taking into ac- 
count what is only possible, but 
not probable. Such a solidarity of 
the Indian peoples as this would 
imply, is only a fit subject for a 
Quaker’s dream. In the next 
place, these large numbers have 
been arrived at only by count- 
ing in every old hereditary watch- 
man who carries a worn-out match- 
lock, and every honeycombed gun 
mounted on some desolate hill- 


fort. The troops which deserve . 


the name, and which have any 
real military organisation, are very 
much smaller in number; and al- 
though collectively even these make 
up a considerable total, each indi- 
vidual force, with the exception 
only of that of the Hyderabad State, 
is on a small footing, and armed 
only with the old Brown Bess and 
smooth-bore gun; and it may be 
observed, although it is to be 
hoped so Machiavellian a policy 
will never be called for, the Native 
States form in themselves a ready 
means of maintaining the political 
power of India. In the case of a 
rebellious State, you have only to 
invite its neighbours to help them- 
selves each to a slice of it, to put 
an effectual end to the difficulty. 
While, then, we believe this new 
policy, which is based on trust 
without any relaxation of real 
safeguard, to be as sound and safe 
as it is wise and generous, no oc- 
casion could be more appropriate 
than the present for giving effect 
to it, when India is at peace, and 
when it comes as a response to the 
ardent protestations of loyalty and 
desire to co-operate in the general 
defence of the empire, which have 
come up to the foot of the throne 
from all its reigning princes. The 
wish so unreservedly expressed for 
the employment of their military 
Tesources in the common object of 


the defence of India against aggres- 
sion from without, should not be 
treated as a mere matter of form, 
for undoubtedly these States are 
under a deep obligation to the 
paramount power for the security 
which they enjoy; but the difficulty 
at present is to make any practical 
use of their armies. They are 
neither trained nor armed up to 
the neccessary point; nor, even if 
such a measure were expedient on 
other grounds, would it be practi- 
cable to bring the whole of them 
into the necessary state of effi- 
ciency—the cost would be too 
heavy a burden on the States. But 
it is at least worthy of considera- 
tion whether some of them, at any 
rate, should not be invited to fur- 
nish each a small proportion of its 
troops for active service, to be pro- 
perly drilled and equipped, and 
brought into a state fit to be 
placed in a line along with our 
own army. We fail to perceive 
any substantial source of danger 
in such a course, which would un- 
questionably be gratifying to the 
feelings of the States concerned, 
and while tending to unite them in 
a real bond of union with us, 
would furnish a not inconsiderable 
addition to the British army, with- 
out cost to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Such an arrangement would 
moreover provide for a difficulty, 
the need for meeting whtich is 
daily becoming more apparent. 
While year by year the employ- 
ment of Indians in the civil ad- 
ministration is extending, nothing 
has been done to afford them a 
military career. Yet in no country 
is the profession of arms held more 
in esteem, while to a large and 
influential class, the old nobility 
of India, this is the only pro- 
fession it cares to follow. It is 
surely, then, not only just but ex- 
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pedient that while a career suit- 
able to them is freely afforded to 
the literary class, the product of 
our own schools, with their almost 
gratuitous education, the aristo- 
cracy of India should not be left 
out in the cold. Yet at present 
the highest post obtainable in the 
army is the so-called native-com- 
missioned grade, the senior in 
which takes rank below the young- 
est British officer. This rank, 
which is peculiar to the Indian 
army, forming an _ intermediate 
class between the British officers 
of a regiment and the native non- 
commissioned officers, is suitable 
enough for the old soldiers raised 
from the ranks, uneducated and 
of humble birth, of which, with 
rare exceptions, it is composed ; but 
a native gentleman of family, even 
if he were prepared to accept so sub- 
ordinate a situation, would not care 
to associate with these men. Yet 
there are undoubtedly difficulties 
in the way at present of appoint- 
ing Indians to the commissioned 
ranks of our own army on a 
footing of equality with the Britsh 
officer, although in this, as in all the 
other problems of administration, 
the difficulties will have sooner or 
later to be faced ; but a ready way of 
at least making a beginning in what 
isa measure of the first importance 
is afforded by the armies of these 
Native States. Supposing, for ex- 
ample,*the force of a State to com- 
prise half-a-dozen regiments of in- 
fantry, the suggestion already made 
is to the effect that (say) one bat- 
talion of the whole should be sup- 
plied with arms of precision and 
trained up to the point which would 
fit it to take its place alongside of 
our own troops: the further sug- 
gestion now made is, that the bat- 
talion so selected should be offi- 
cered by Indians of rank in place 
of the old men of humble birth 
who now command it, who are for 
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the most part of the same class as 
the present native officers of our 
own army, and in fact many of 
whom have actually served in it 
as private soldiers. In this way 
a military career would be created 
for the military class, in imme- 
diate connection with our own 
army, although apart from it, and. 
without interfering with our own 
military organisation. 

It may be objected that, ad- 
mitting the soldierly qualities to 


-_be found among the Indian nobility 


they are deficient in the knowledge 
necessary for officers, which is true 
at present; but so the natives of 
all classes were not long ago defi- 
cient in the knowledge necessary 
for the duties of civil government. 
It is we who have educated them 
up to the required point; and in 
the same way, the cadets of noble 
houses, who have now no career, 
should be given the necessary 
military training, which could be 
readily supplied in India. It may 
be objected, on the other hand, 
that the change would come too 
late, that the class in question has 
degnerated in warlike qualities 
from want of means for exercising 
what was in past times their hered- 
itary profession; but at any rate, 
in justice to them and as a matter 
of policy, the experiment ought to 
be tried. That power should be 
gradually passing into the hands 
of the class which is now so noisily 
putting forward its claim to repre- 
sent the people of India,—a claim 
the absurdity of which, although 
perfectly understood on the spot, 
has imposed on Mr Bright and a 
few others, whose confident pre- 
scriptions for the political treat- 
ment of India are quite unsup- 
ported by any knowledge of that 
country,—is nevertheless a source 
of political danger. It is a real 
danger that the class whose rule 
of India has been succeeded 
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by ours, should now be passed 
by and neglected in favour of the 
caucus-working wire-pullers, whose 
suffrage is based on the knowledge 
of the English language which they 
have gained at the expense of the 
heavily taxed ryot. For after all, 
it is the unfortunate -ryot who 
pays for everything, the English 
schools included, although the 
scholars turned out from these 
confine themselves to pressing 
their own claims on public notice. 

If, on the other hand, the 
danger be pressed of doing any- 
thing to revive a taste for the 
career of arms among the Indian 
nobility, and it be objected that 
we thus may be furnishing a 


weapon which might some day be 
turned against ourselves, we reply 
that, while admitting, as we have 
already, that every course which 
may be pursued contains its poten- 
tial element of danger, our first 
duty is to be just; and justice de- 


mands that every class in India 
should receive equal advantages 
from our rule: while we are 
strongly of opinion that to take 
the nobility into our confidence, 
and make them feel that their 
interests are bound up with our 
own, is really a policy as wise as 
just. The time, in, short, appears 
to have come for something more 
than toleration of the bare exist- 
ence of the Native States. These 
now understand, indeed, that 
the time for annexation has gone 
by, and that each chief is assured 
in secure enjoyment of his posses- 
sions; but something more than 
this toleration is to be aimed at. 
They should now be brought into 
a more comprehensive federation, 
as an integral @art of the Indian 
empire, taking a share in the 
burden and responsibility of de- 
fence. 

We may illustrate our meaning 
by what] has taken place in Ger- 


the Native States of India. 
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many. Until the war of 1866, 
every little German State kept up 
its own army; and although there 
was a strong feeling of German 
unity as against other nations, still 
civil war was recognised as being 
as much a possible employment 
for German troops as a foreign 
war. It was always felt that these 
armies might, and on the occasion 
arising would be used against one or 


.other of the two principal German 


States; and it was a matter of 
uncertainty against which of them 
the arms of each particular State 
should be turned. Until 1866, 
then, the relations between these 
German States were based on the 
policy of mutual distrust; now, 
however, the whole of Germany 
has been welded into one homo- 
geneous whole, and the armies of 
the smaller States, instead of being 
a source of danger to Prussia, have 
become a source of strength. Of 
course this analogy must not be 
pressed further than it will go; but 
we think it may with propriety be 
cited as serving to illustrate the 
sort of relations which, with great 
advantage, might be brought about 
between the Native States of India 
and the British Government. And 
just as there is no longer any ques- 
tion about Hanover or Hesse sid- 
ing with any other power against 
Prussia, so the various States of 
India should be made to feel that 
their best interest lies in’ cordial 
union with the British Government, 
and that while they will. be trusted, 
they will also be held responsible 
for fulfilling their share in main- 
taining the peace of the country > 
and the integrity of the Indian 
empire. The first step towards 
this desirable end is to modify 
that part of our military policy 
which now takes the form of keep- 
ing a small force at the capital of 
each Native State, watching its 
army, and ready to fly at it. when- 
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ever it shows its teeth. As we 
have endeavoured to show, this 
preparation against a danger is full 
of danger in itself: and towards 
this sounder policy the restoration 
of Fort Gwalior to the Mahraja 
Scindia, and the withdrawal of the 
British garrison from the Morar 
Cantonment, as lately announced 
by Lord Dufferin, is a first and 
great step. 

As regards the armies of the 
Native States, it is not proposed 
that they should be amalgamated 
with the Indo-British army as 
the various small German armies 
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able dimensions, may by a wise 
policy be rendered very useful, first 
by being set to do their own proper 
work, which we now profess to do 
for them, of keeping the peace 
within their respective territories, 
and thus setting free our own army 
for other operations ; and secondly, 
by furnishing each a small contin- 
gent in the manner above suggested, 
to be properly armed, trained, and 
commanded by educated — native 
officers, to remain in peace-time 
within the territories of its own 
State and be maintained by it, and 
in time of war to be available 


have been amalgamated with thatof for employment by the British 


Prussia. But these native armies 
if kept within their present reason- 


Government. 
G. C. 





